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You  hold  your  head  a  little  higher.  You 
reach  across  space  and  shake  the  hand 
of  the  bombardier  of  that  B-25  Mitchell 
-the  wildly  happy  American  boy  whose 
"Pearl  Harbor  forget-me-nots”  have  so 
accurately  found  their  target. 

In  the  crew  of  that  Mitchell  bomber  are 
unseen  thousands  of  determined  Amer¬ 
icans- the  men  and  women  who  build 
North  American  planes. 

On  the  production  front,  as  on  the  bat- 


tlefront,"North  American  Aviation  Sets 
the  Pace”- a  killing  pace  for  the  Axis! 

Trained  employees  accompany  our 
planes  to  the  battle  zones.  Their  reports 
are  added  to  suggestions  from  our  en¬ 
gineers,  test  pilots,  plant  workers-and 
North  American  planes  come  off  the 
lines  better . . .  sooner. 

That’s  just  another  reason  our  nation 
can  build  Billy  Mitchell  bombers.  Mus¬ 
tang  fighters, Texan  combat  trainers... 


planes  that  are  better  than  the  best  of 
the  Axis  brood. 

Partners  today ...  as  we  out-produce, 
out-fight  the  enemy.  Partners  tomor¬ 
row  ...  as  we  build  our  new  world  for 
free  men! 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  designers 
and  builders  of  the  B-25  Mitchell  bomber, 
AT-6  Texan  combat  trainer,  P-51  Mustang 
fighter,  (A-36  fighter -bomber).  Member  of 
the  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc. 


North  American  Aviation  ^ce/ 


Partners  in  the  Pace  that  Wins 


Asking  the  people  who 

HAVE  TO  PAY  FOR  THE 
POSTWAR  PLANNING  .  . . 


Ihis  is  the  open  season  for  starry-eyed  speculation  on  Wellsian  concepts  .  .  .  super-cities 
of  glass  towers  linked  by  lofty  roadways,  small  homes  decked  for  helicopters,  public  works  of  magnificent  magnitude.  The 
planners  ponder,  pull  political  strings,  and  commissioners  consider.  And  the  common  people  are  expected  to  grin  and  bear 
up  under  the  bills  for  civic  betterment  .  .  .  Philadelphia  is  an  old  city,  ripe  for  changes,  and  with  no  lack  of  changers.  But 
The  Inquirer  had  the  simple  idea  that  the  average  citizen  might  have  his  own  ideas  of  postwar  improvements,  invited 
suggestion  . . .  offered  $10  for  each  letter  printed,  received  thousands,  printed  six  to  eight  a  day  for  two  weeks  . . .  and  found 
a  blueprint  to  set  the  stargazers  straight.  City  officials  took  over,'  read  letters  to  use  as  a  basis  for  postwar  planning,  expressed 
iq>preciation  .  .  .  Summary:  no  wonder  city  wanted,  but  more  and  better  of  the  existing  same  .  .  . 


JjETTER  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal,  more  street  signs  and  lights,  cleaner  streets,  and  faster  traffic  routes, 
improved  train  service,  a  city  collie,  more  playgrounds  . . .  widen  Chestnut  Street,  remove  Broad  Street  Station  to  another 
location,  beautify  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill .  . .  These  were  the  most  popular  suggestions,  serve  to  recall  what  advertisers 
and  often  newspapers  forget;  that  the  concrete  and  practical  outweighs  concept  or  projection — and  a  catfight 
in  your  own  street  is  of  more  interest  than  a  cataclysm  in  the  Balkans ! . . .  The  Inquirer  is  a  new^per 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Philadelphians,  holds  the  interest  and  confidence  of  more  than 
485,000  families  interested  in  themselves  and  their  city — and  gets  worthwhile  advertising  to 

the  attention  and  interest  of  the  best  and  best  buying  Philadelphians  ...  as  local  advertisers,  /  . 

and  the  last  seven  years  of  Media  Records,  convincingly  confirms. 


National  advertising  representatives:  08boni,Scolaro,  Meeker &Co.,iVe«;  York,  Chicago, Detrmt, St.  Ijouis;K.timY\VifaXnck,Sati  Framcuco 
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TIME,  JANUARY  10.  1944  1  5 


^LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

To  answer  some  of  the  questions  our  subscribers  hove  been  asking 
about  how  Time  gathers,  verifies,  writes  and  distributes  its  news. 


^  ^ - - 


From  now  on  you  will  find  in  your 
copy  of  Time  more  news  of  the  other 
countries  of  North  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca — and  you  will  hnd  it  told  in  two 
new  dep^ments,  “Canada  at  War” 
and  “Latin  America.” 

For  in  these  days  of  hemisphere  sol¬ 
idarity,  when  the  destmies  of  all  the 
Americas  are  being  so  closely  braided 
together  and  when  all  of  us  are  so 
interested  in  the  new  economic  fron¬ 
tiers  that  are  opening  up  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south  of  us,  a 

it  no  longer  makes  sense 
to  report  as  “foreign” 
news  the  great  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  . 

the  Americas. 

The  two  new  sections 
will  both  be  brief — but 
in  these  few  columns  each 
week  our  editors  will  try  \ 

to  give  you  quickly  a  bet¬ 
ter  balanced  and  more  au¬ 
thoritative  understanding  . 

of  what  is  going  on  north 
and  south  of  our  borders 
than  you  can  get  from  any 
other  U.S.  newspaper  or 
magazine. 

Time’s  group  j'oumalism  will,  of 
course,  make  sure  that  both  sections 
are  edited  strictly  from  the  U.S. 
point  of  view.  By  this  I  mean  that 
we  will  not  tell  you  any  news  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  Latin  America  that  is  not  of 
interest  and  importance  to  educated, 
world-minded  people  in  this  country 
(regardless  of  how  important  it  may 
seem  to  citizens  of  the  country  where 
it  happened). 

But  the  men  and  women  who  will 
do  the  actual  reporting,  researching 
and  writing  for  these  new  departments 
have  such  an  intimate,  hrst-hand 
knowledge  of  the  places  they  will  be 
telling  you  about  that  I  think  you 
might  like  to  know  something  about 
these  Time  people. 

For  example,  Canadian  Editor  Rob¬ 
ert  T.  Elson  had  19  years’  experience 
on  Dominion  newspapers.  Most  re¬ 
cently  he  has  been  Washington  corre¬ 


spondent  for  the  six  Southam  news¬ 
papers,  Canada’s  biggest  chain,  and 
for  the  London  Daily  Mail.  An  au¬ 
thority  on  Canadian  politics  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  he  contributed  regularly  to 
the  Financial  Post  (Canada’s  Wall 
Street  Journal),  went  on  the  air  each 
week  as  a  commentator  for  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Broadcasting  Corporatiem. 

Working  closely  with  Elson  will  be 
newsmen  reporting  to  Time  from  14 
key  cities  of  Canada — from  Calgar>’, 
Edmonton,  Halifax,  Hamilton,  Lon¬ 
don,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Re¬ 
gina,  Saint  John,  Toronto,  Vancouver, 
Windsor  and  Winnipeg.  (Elson  will 
also  be  able  to  draw  on  the 

L  service  of  the  Canadian 
Press — service  enjoyed 
by  no  other  American 
magazine.) 

Latin  American  countcr- 
/  part  of  Elson  and  his  staff 

lljy  is  a  team  of  three.  Writing 

k,,.  this  news  for  you  is  Jona- 

.  than  Norton  I^onard,  who 

has  been  to  Latin  America 
times  since  1933, 
lived  in  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Venezuela  and  Peru,  mar- 
j  f  ried  a  Peruvian  girl,  Re- 

1  /  searcher  is  Chile-bom  Paz 

^  Davila,  who  also  knows 

Colombia,  Peru,  Ecuador  and  every 

Central  American  country  except  Cos¬ 
ta  Rica.  Working  with  them  to  give 
our  Latin  American  news  a  still  further 
knowing  touch  is  a  leading  Latin 
American  journalist,  Daniel  del  Solar, 
former  editor  of  the  Latin  American 
news  service  of  the  Associated  Press, 

With  one  exception,  Time  was  the 
first  American  newspaper  or  news¬ 
magazine  to  open  its  own  editorial 
offices  in  both  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Buenos  Aires.  And  we  also  have  re¬ 
porters  in  14  other  Latin  American 
news  centers,  most  of  whom  not  only 
cover  spot  news  but  send  us  a  long 
monthly  news-letter  on  economic  and 
political  developments  which  have  not 
yet  made  hea^nes  but  which  may 
well  have  greater  long-range  signifi¬ 
cance  from  the  American  point  of  view. 
Cordially, 
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OR  JANUARY  15.  1944 


Talk  About  Reader  Response! 

Look  at  the  Record  of  The  Wdshln^ton  Post  in  19  Pi 
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29,221 


war  bond  buyers  packed 
Washington's  baseball  park  in 
April  to  see  The  Washington 
Post's  War  Bond  ball  game. 


Eugene  Meyer,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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157, 


government  employees  contributed 
one  dollar  each  to  buy  and  equip 
two  fighter  planes  in  May;  anotlm 
Washington  Post  sponsored  idea. 


fi>r  Action  in  It  (tshiniiton 


GENERAL 


UQV^IO-COOLED  AIRCftAFT  ENRINES 
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KEEP  AMERiC/i  STRONG 
?IJV  MORE  WAO  BONOS 


DIVISION  OF  >1  motors 


POWERS)  BY  AlUSOM 


•  P-^ — Airacomfi**  P’^-—lVarbawk  •  A~}6  and  Mustattg 


What  about  Postwar 
and  the  Railroad  Industry 


A  statement  by  A.  T.  MERCIER,  President  of  Southern  Pacij 


Q  We  believe  that  the  railroads’  handling 
of  their  huge  war  load — in  the  face  of 
serious  manpower  and  equipment  short¬ 
ages — has  won  respect  and  a  new  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  essential  service  railroads 
perform  in  peace  as  well  as  war.  This 
public  attitude  should  encourage  fair 
dealing  toward  the  railroads  and  equality 
of  treatment  with  other  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation,  an  important  factor  in  railroad 
progress. 


So,  while  bending  every  effort  to  handle  our 
war  load.  Southern  Pacific  plans,  when  peace 
comes,  to  continue  a  forward  course  by: 

I  Extension  of  improvements  in  train 
accommodations  and  services  inau¬ 
gurated  before  the  war. 


Wt  or  SOUTHIKN  PACmC  meet  this  ques¬ 
tion  more  and  more  frequently  these  days, 
since  our  railroad  is  one  of  the  largest 
industries  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  a  difficult  question,  because  our  future 
course  depends  on  several  liard  economic 
factors  we  cannot  fully  foresee  or  control . . . 
factors  such  as  postwar  income  and  outgo, 
available  cash,  credit,  the  level  of  business 
activity,  and  the  amount  of  income  left  after 
taxes.  (Southern  Pacific  taxes  in  1941  were 
$21,000,000;  in  1942,  $77,000,000;  and  for 
1943  in  the  neighborhood  of  $125,000,(XX).) 


2  Further  development  of  services 
*  people  like  and  use,  as  contrasted 
with  services  that  the  public  does 
not  use,  and  which  operate  at  a  loss, 
acting  as  a  handicap  to  greater  rail¬ 
road  progress. 

2  Creation  of  new  services  and  methods 
made  possible  by  new  inventions  and 
discoveries  adaptable  to  railroad 
transportation. 

Postwar  readjustment  poses  grave  problems 
requiring  realistic  and  constructive  thought 
by  all  Americans  if  they  are  to  be  solved. 
But  we  face  the  future  with  confidence. 


THt  WAKUMt  TRAFFIC  PiAKS  have  produced 
increases  in  revenue  for  the  railroads,  yet 
even  today  27  per  cent  of  the  total  Ij.  S. 
railroad  mileage  is  still  in  receivership. 

Southern  Pacific’s  financial  position  has 
improved  materially.  We  are  attempting  to 
reduce  our  debts,  and  have  made  progress. 
With  the  wartime  additions  to  our  plant — 
larger  yards,  more  locomotives,  more  pass¬ 
ing  tracks  and  sidings,  and  centralized  traffic 
control — we  will  be  a  stronger  railroad  Iwth 
physically  and  financially  when  peace  comes, 
and  so  better  able  to  keep  step  with  the 
progress  of  the  territory  we  serve. 

We  believe  Southern  Pacific  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  postwar  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  territory  we  serve  by 
providing  efficient  and  economical  mass 
transportation,  a  first  essential  of  industry, 
by  turning  purchasing  power  into  trade 
channels  through  the  large  sums  paid  in 
wages  to  employes,  and  by  heavy  purchases 
of  materials  and  supplies. 


ffe  cast  an  inquiring  look  at  the  future 
every  time  we  order  new  locomotives. 


Since  early  1939  Southern  Pacific  has  re¬ 
ceived  or  orilcred  $46,(X)0,(X)0  worth  of  loco¬ 
motives  —  a  total  of  3(X)  steam  or  diesel 
engines — and  we  would  order  more  diesels 
if  we  could  get  them.  W'e  need  these  engines 
now  to  do  our  war  job,  and  we  have  no  re¬ 
grets  over  the  expenditures  involved.  But  it 
is  a  question  whether  or  not  we  will  have  a 
surplus  of  power  for  postwar  operations. 


Wf  HAVl  OOOD  RtASONS  FOR 
CONriDtMCl  IN  THt  FUTVAt 


□  We  believe  that  American  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  will  find  ways  to  increase 
peacetime  production  and  improve  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  we  know  that  railroads 
will  be  needed  to  carry  both  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  finished  products. 

□  In  the  West  and  South,  along  our  own 
lines,  the  war  emergency  has  caused  an 
amazing  industrial  growth.  Many  of  these 
new  industries  will  continue  in  operation 
after  the  war,  and  they  will  require  good 
railroad  transportation  service. 


Our  actions  in  the  past  can  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  our  urge  to  go  ahead  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  During  the  dark  decade  of  railroad 
revenues,  1930  to  1940,  a  new  era  in  rail¬ 
roading  developed  such  improvements  as 
air  conditioning  of  trains,  streamlining,  and 
the  use  of  lighter  weight  metals. 


A.  T.  MERCIF.R.  President 


Southern  Pacific  then  placed  in  service 
such  trains  as  the  Sunbeams,  the  Daylights, 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Lark,  and 
was  in  process  of  streamlining  other  trains 
when  the  war  put  a  stop  to  construction  of 
new  passenger  equipment. 

Freight  service,  too,  was  being  speeded  up 
and  improved.  Southern  Pacific  pioneered 
and  developed  fast  overnight  freight  service, 
a  coordination  of  rail  and  truck  transporta¬ 
tion,  with  deliveries  so  fast  that  waybills  had 
to  be  telegraphed  to  destinations. 


The  friendly 
Southern  Pacific 


Hbadouabtshs:  San  FiiA.Nr.i» 


SotfthAff)  PoctfW 


One  of  Americans  railroads 
ALL  united  for  Victory! 
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That's  a  radio  executive's  way  of  explaining 
why  The  New  York  Times  is  his  favorite  newspaper. 

It's  an  unusual  way  of  stating  one  of  the 
usual  reasons  why  so  many  important  men  and  women 
the  country  over  prefer  The  New  York  Times  above  all  other 
newspapers.^  For  "tone,"  according  to  Mr.  Webster, 
means  quality,  character,  spirit. 
And  this  "tone"  that  so  penetrates  the  lives 
and  stirs  the  thinking  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  read  The  New  York  Times  should, 
by  the  same  token,  stir  the  thinking  of  thoughtful  advertisers. 


This  is  on*  of  the  comments  made  by 
prominent  men  and  women  all  over  the 
country  —  Governors,  editors,  educators, 
religious  leaders,  women's  club  presidents 
atrd  leaders  in  every  important  field  —  who 
answered  a  recent  impartial  survey  to 
determirte  what  their  favorite  ttewspaper  is, 
and  why.  Far  and  away  the  favorite  ttewspaper 
of  these  men  and  women  who  must  be  well 
informed  is  The  New  York  Times. 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


AP  Enjoined  From  Observing 
Membership  Provision  By-Laws 


Fined  Judgment  of  3-Mcm  Court  Also  Restrains 
Members  from  "Exdusive  Rights"  Arrangement 
. . .  AP  Has  60  Days  to  Appeal 


final  judgment  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  anti-trust  suit  against  the 
Associated  Press  and  its  directors  was 
filed  by  the  special  three-judge  court 
in  New  York  Jan.  13. 

The  court’s  ruling  was  virtually  the 
same  as  that  proposed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Jan.  3.  It  perpetually  en¬ 
joins  the  AP  from  observing  its  pres¬ 
ent  by-laws  regarding  applications 
for  membership  but  does  not  prevent 
the  adoption  of  new  or  amended  by¬ 
laws  “which  will  restrict  admission, 
provided  that  members  in  the  same 
city  and  in  the  same  “field”  (morning, 
evening  or  Simday),  shall  not  have 
power  to  impose,  or  dispense  with, 
any  conditions  upon  his  admission 
and  that  the  by-laws  shall  affirma¬ 
tively  declare  that  the  effect  of  such 
admission  upon  the  ability  of  such 
applicant  to  compete  with  members 
in  the  same  city  and  “field”  shall  not 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  passing 
upon  his  application.” 

The  judgment  also  perpetually  en¬ 
joins  AP  members  from  observing 
provisions  of  the  by-laws  providing 
for  exclusive  rights  to  AP  news  and 
from  observing  the  exclusive  rights 
arrangement  between  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  Canadian  Press.  The 
court  granted  the  AP  the  right  to 
apply  for  modification  of  the  exclusive 
provisions  with  Canadian  Press  upon 
furnishing  proof  that  the  by-laws 
have  been  amended  in  conformity 
with  other  parts  of  the  judgment 

However,  the  court  stated  that 
the  by-law  provisions  that  AP  should 
furnish  its  news  reports  to  member 
newspapers  only,  and  that  each  regu¬ 
lar  member  furnish  exclusively  to 
AP  local  news  of  spontaneous  origin, 
“taken  by  themselves  and  apart  from 
the  by-laws  and  agreements,  de¬ 
scribed  in  Conclusion  I,  are  reason¬ 
able  and  are  not  in  violation  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Statutes  of  the  United 
States.” 

That  part  of  the  complaint  alleging 
illegal  acquisition  by  the  AP  of  Wide 
World  Photos  was  dismissed. 

The  court  did  not  grant  the  gov¬ 
ernment  request  that  it  recover  costs 
of  the  action  from  the  AP.  The  origi¬ 
nal  government  complain  was  filed 
Aug.  28,  1942. 

As  its  final  conclxisions  of  law  the 
Court  stated:  “AP  does  not  monopolize 
or  dominate  the  furnishing  of  news 
reports,  news  pictures,  or  features  to 
newspapers  in  the  United  States”; 
“AP  does  not  monopolize  or  dominate 
access  to  the  original  sources  of  news;” 
“AP  does  not  monopolize 'or  dominate 
toinsmission  facilities  for  the  gather¬ 
ing  or  distribution  of  news  reports, 
news  pictures,  or  features.” 

The  court  provided  that  operation 
of  the  major  part  of  its  judgment  be 
stayed  for  a  period  of  120  days  after 
•late  of  entry  and  that  the  entire  judg¬ 


ment  be  stayed  for  60  days  in  which 
time  an  appeal  must  be  filed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
if  such  action  is  to  be  taken. 

Consideration  of  this  move  will  im- 
doubtedly  be  taken  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Associated  Press  board  of 
directors  scheduled  for  Jan.  18. 

The  judgment  was  signed  by  all 
three  circuit  judges:  Learned  Hand, 
Augustus  N.  Hand  and  Thomas  W. 
Swan,  sitting  as  the  district  coiurt. 

The  complete  judgment,  finding  of 
facts  and  conclusions  of  law  follows: 

IN  THE 

District  Court  of  the  United  States 
For  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York 

United  States  of  America, 

Plaintiff, 

against 

The  Associated  Press,  et  al.. 

Defendants. 

JUDGMENT 

This  cause  having  come  on  for  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Court  upon  a  motion  by 
the  plaintiff  for  summary  judgment, 
counsel  for  the  parties  having  been 
heard,  and  the  Court  having  de¬ 
termined,  upon  consideration  of  the 
pleadings,  depositions,  and  admissions 
on  file,  together  with  the  affidavits 
filed  by  the  plaintiff  and  the  defend¬ 
ants,  that  there  is  no  genuine  issue 
between  the  parties  as  to  any  ma¬ 
terial  fact,  and  the  Court  having  filed 
its  opinion  herein  on  the  6th  day  of 
October,  1943,  and  its  findings  of  fact 


and  its  conclusions  of  law  on  the  13th 
day  of  January,  1944. 

It  is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged  and 
decreed  as  follows: 

I. 

A.  That  the  defendants,  by  prom¬ 
ulgating  and  agreeing  to  observe  and 
by  observing  and  applying  By-laws 
of  The  Associated  Press,  whereby 
members  of  The  Associated  Press 
publishing  newspapers  in  the  same 
territory  and  in  the  same  “field” 
(morning,  evening  or  Sunday)  as  an 
applicant,  publishing  a  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  of  America  or  its 
territories,  for  membership  in  The 
Associated  Press  may  impose,  or  dis¬ 
pense  with,  any  conditions  upon  the 
admission  of  such  applicant,  and 
whereby  the  defendants,  in  passing 
upon  an  application  of  such  applicant 
for  membership,  may  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  effect  of  admission  upon 
the  ability  of  such  applicant  to  com¬ 
pete  with  members  of  The  Associated 
Press  in  the  same  territory  and  “field”, 
have  violated  an  act  of  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  July  2,  1890,  entitled  “An  Act 
to  Protect  TVade  and  Commerce 
against  Unlawful  Restraints  and  Mon¬ 
opolies,”  and 

B.  That  Article  III,  Sections  1-3, 
inclusive,  of  the  By-laws  of  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  presently  in  force,  are 
declared  and  adjudged  to  be  illegal, 
and  are  hereby  cancelled,  and  The 
Associated  Press,  its  officers,  directors, 
agents,  representatives  and  employes, 
and  each  of  its  members,  their  officers, 
directors,  agents,  representatives,  and 
employes,  be,  and  each  of  them  are. 


Noyes  Says  Decision  is 
‘Bitter  Disappointment’ 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  13— Frank  B. 

Noyes,  honorary  president  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  president  of  the 
Washington  Star,  and  for  50  years  a 
director  of  AP,  commented  today  as 
follows  on  the  federal  court  judgment 
in  the  government’s  anti-trust  action 
against  the  AP. 

“Speaking  for  myself  alone  I  may 
say  that  this  decision  comes  to  me  as  a 
bitter  disappointment. 

“For  more  than  50  years  I  have  de¬ 
voted  a  very  large  part  of  my  life  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  Associated 
Press,  believing  that  thus  I  was  taking 
a  part  in  what  Victor  F.  Lawson  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  ‘adventure  in  altruism.’ 

“The  Associated  Press  was  founded 
in  its  modem  form  by  a  comparatively 
small  minority  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers  in  order  to  assure  its  members 
that  they  would  receive  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  accurate  and  unbiased  non¬ 
partisan  report  of  the  world’s  hap¬ 


penings,  one  that  would  be  without 
political,  religious  or  economic  tinge 
and  without  sinister  private  control;  a 
non-profit  making  organization  and 
one  in  which  its  members  were  free  to 
select  their  associates. 

“The  Associated  Press  never  ac¬ 
cepted  all  comers  as  members. 

“It,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  or¬ 
ganization  repudiated  any  desire  for 
monopoly  but  on  the  other  hand  holds 
that  competition  is  vital  to  the  best 
interests  of  both  members  and  non¬ 
members  of  the  Associated  Press.  For, 
at  least  in  my  opinion,  a  news  service 
that  is  a  monopoly  will  also  be  a 
static  service. 

“For  more  than  40  years  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  was  given  a  clear  bill  of 
health  by  the  Department  of  Justice; 
two  attorney  generals  studied  its 
status  and  decided  that  it  was  without 
legal  blemish. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


perpetually  enjoined  and  restrained 
from  agreeing  to  observe  and  ob¬ 
serving  said  by-laws,  and  from  prom¬ 
ulgating,  agreeing  to  observe  and  ob¬ 
serving  any  new  or  amended  by-laws 
having  a  like  purpose  or  effect  in 
respect  of  admission  to  The  Associated 
Press  of  applicants  publishing  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  or  its  territories;  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent 
the  adoption  by  The  Associated  Press 
of  new  or  amended  by-laws  which 
will  restrict  admission,  provided  that 
members  in  the  same  city  and  in  the 
same  “field”  (morning,  evening  or 
Simday),  as  an  applicant  publishing 
a  newspaper  in  the  United  States  of 
America  or  its  territories,  shall  not 
have  power  to  impose,  or  dispense 
with,  any  conditions  upon  his  admis¬ 
sion  and  that  the  by-laws  shall  affirm¬ 
atively  declare  that  the  effect  of 
admission  upon  the  ability  of  such 
applicant  to  compete  with  members 
in  the  same  city  and  “field”  shall  not 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  passing 
upon  his  application. 

II. 

A.  That  the  defendants,  by  promul¬ 
gating  and  agreeing  to  observe  and 
by  observing  and  applying  Article  VII, 
Section  4,  of  the  By-laws  of  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  withholding  the  news 
reports  of  The  Associated  Press  from 
newspajiers  published  in  the  United 
States  of  America  or  its  territories, 
owned  by  persons  other  than  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  Associated  Press,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  by-laws  and 
agreements  described  in  Paragraph  I 
hereof,  have  violated  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  approved  July  2,  1890,  entitled 
“An  Act  to  Protect  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  against  Unlawful  Restraints  and 
Monopolies,”  and 

B.  That  Article  VII,  Section  4,  of 
the  By-laws  of  The  Associated  Press, 
presently  in  force,  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  by-laws  imd  agreements 
described  in  Paragraph  I  hereof,  is 
declared  and  adjudged  to  be  illegal, 
and  is  hereby  cancelled,  and  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  its  officers,  directors, 
agents,  representatives  and  employes, 
and  each  of  its  members,  their  officers, 
directors,  agents,  representatives  and 
employes,  be,  and  each  of  them  are, 
enjoined  and  restrained  from  agree¬ 
ing  to  observe  and  observing  said  by¬ 
laws,  and  from  promulgating,  agree¬ 
ing  to  observe  and  observing  any  new 
or  amended  by-laws  having  a  like 
purpose  or  effect,  in  respect  of  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  United  States 
of  America  or  its  territories 

III. 

A.  That  the  defendants,  by  promul¬ 
gating  and  agreeing  to  observe  and 
by  observing  and  applying  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  Article  VIIL  Section  6,  of 
the  By-laws  of  The  Associated  Press 
that,  “No  member  shall  furnish,  or 
permit  anyone  to  furnish  to  anyone 
not  a  member  of  this  Corporation  the 
news  which  he  or  it  is  required  by 
the  By-laws  to  supply  to  this  Cor¬ 
poration”,  restricting  the  members  of 
The  Associated  Press  and  persons  in 
their  employ  from  furnishing  local 
news  of  spontaneous  origin  gathered 
by  them  to  persons  other  than  The 
Associated  Ftess  and  its  members, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  by-laws 
and  agreements  described  in  Para¬ 
graph  I  hereof,  have  violated  an  act 
of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1890. 
entitled  “An  .\ct  to  Protect  Tra«le  and 
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Commerce  against  Unlawful  Restraints 
and  Monopolies,”  and 
B.  That  the  said  provision  in  the 
first  sentence  of  Section  6,  Article  VIII 
of  the  By-laws  of  The  Associated 
Press,  presently  in  force,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  by-laws  and  agree¬ 
ments  described  in  Paragraph  I  here¬ 
of,  is  declared  and  adjudged  to  be 
illegal,  and  is  hereby  cancelled,  and 
The  Associated  Press,  its  officers,  di¬ 
rectors,  agents,  representatives,  and 
employes,  and  each  of  the  members, 
their  officers,  directors,  agents,  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  employes,  be,  and  each 
of  them  are,  enjoined  and  restrained 
from  agreeing  to  observe  and  observ¬ 
ing  said  by-laws,  and  from  promul¬ 
gating,  agreeing  to  observe  and  ob¬ 
serving  any  new  or  amended  by-laws 
or  agreements  between  The  Associated 
Press  and  any  members  thereof  hav¬ 
ing  a  like  purpose  or  effect. 


A.  That  the  defendant.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  by  entering  into  an 
agreement  wdth  'Hie  Canadian  Press 
dated  November  1,  1935,  whereby  The 
Assodated  Press  obtains  the  exclusive 
right  to  receive  the  news  reports  of 
The  Canadian  Press  and  its  members, 
and  the  defendants,  by  observing  and 
performing  said  exclusive  provisions 
of  said  agreement,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  by-laws  and  agreements  de¬ 
scribed  in  Paragraph  I  hereof,  have 
violated  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2,  1890,  entitled  “An  Act  to  Pro¬ 
tect  Trade  and  Conunerce  against  Un¬ 
lawful  Restraints  and  Monopolies,” 
and 

B.  That  the  said  exclusive  provi¬ 
sions  of  said  agreement  between  The 
Associated  Press  and  The  Ccuiadian 
Press  dated  November  1,  1935,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  by-laws  and 
agreements  described  in  Paragraph  I 
hereof,  are  declared  and  adjudged  to 
be  illegal,  and  are  hereby  cancelled, 
and  The  Associated  Press,  its  officers, 
directors,  agents,  reprseentatives,  and 
employes,  be,  and  they  hereby  are, 
enjoined  and  restrained  from  perform¬ 
ing  and  observing  the  said  exclusive 
provisions  of  said  agreement,  and  from 
entering  into  any  other  agreement 
with  The  Canadian  Press  having  a  like 
exclusive  provision. 

That  leave  is  hereby  granted  the 
defendants  to  apply  to  this  Court  for 
modification  or  termination  of  Para¬ 
graphs  nB,  mB  and  IVB  hereof,  upon 
furnishing  satisfactory  proof  that  they 
have  amended  the  By-laws  of  The 
Associated  Press  in  conformity  with 
Paragraph  I  hereoL 
VL 


That  jurisdiction  of  this  cause  is 
retained  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  plaintiff  or  the  defendants  to  apply 
to  tlte  Court  at  any  time  for  such  fur¬ 
ther  orders  or  directions  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  con- 
structimi  or  carrying  out  of  this  judg¬ 
ment,  for  the  modification  or  termina¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  provisions  thereof. 
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for  the  enforcement  and  compliance 
therewith,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
violations  thereof. 


That  that  portion  of  the  complaint 
challenging  as  illegal  the  acquisition 
by  The  Associated  Press  of  the  capital 
stock  of  Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.,  and 
praying  that  The  Associated  Press  be 
required  to  divest  itself  of  said  stock 
and  of  all  interest  in  Wide  World 
Photos,  Inc.,  be  and  it  is  hereby  dis¬ 
missed. 

VIII. 


any  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  if  an  appeal  is 
taken  within  said  period  of  sixty  days 
from  the  date  upon  which  this  judg¬ 
ment  is  entered. 

Dated  New  York,  N.  Y.,  this  I3th 
day  of  January,  1944. 

Learned  Hand, 
Augustus  N.  Hand, 
Tno&tAs  W.  Swan, 
Circuit  Judges 
sitting  as  the  District  Coui't. 


That  the  operation  of  Paragraphs 
Q,  IH  and  IV  of  this  judgment  be 
stayed  for  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  date  upon 
which  this  judgment  is  entered,  and 
that  the  entire  judgment  be  stayed  for 
a  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  date 
upon  which  this  judgment  is  entered, 
and  subsequently  for  the  pendency  of 


IN  THE 

District  Court  or  the  United  States 
For  the  Southern  District  or 
New  York 


United  States  or  America, 

Plaintiff, 

against 

The  Associated  Press,  et  al.. 

Defendants. 


AP  By-Laws  Under  Controversy 


{Herewith  are  the  portions  of  the 
Associated  Press  by-laws  referred  to 
in  the  Court’s  final  judgment.) 

Article  III 


Admission  or  Members 

Section  1.  An  owner  of  a  newspaper, 
as  defined  in  Article  II,  Section  1, 
subdivision  (b)  of  these  By-laws,  may 
be  elected  to  membership  by  the  af¬ 
firmative  vote  of  not  less  than  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  regular  members  of  the 
Corporation  voting  on  the  ^plication, 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  or  at  a  special  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose,  but  where  there  are 
one  or  more  existing  memberships  in 
the  field  (morning,  evening,  or  Sun¬ 
day)  in  the  city  in  which  an  applicant 
has  been  so  elected,  he  or  it  shall  not 
be  admitted  to  membership  or  become 
a  member  until  he  or  it  shall  have 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
next  succeeding  section  of  this  article. 
No  vote  shall  be  taken  at  any  regular 
or  special  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Corporation  upon  any  application 
for  membership  unless  the  same  shall 
have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  at 
least  sixty  days  prior  to  such  meeting, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  give  notice  by  mail  to  each  reg¬ 
ular  member  of  the  Corporation  at 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  such  regular 
or  special  meeting  of  any  and  all  ap¬ 
plications  for  membership  which  are  to 
be  voted  on  thereat 

Section  2.  An  applicant  for  member¬ 
ship  elected,  as  provided  in  Section  1 
hereof,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  mem¬ 
bership  or  become  a  member,  where 
there  are  one  or  more  existing  mem¬ 
berships  in  the  field  (morning,  eve¬ 
ning  or  Sunday)  in  the  city  in  which 
the  applicant  has  been  elected,  until 

(a)  The  applicant  shall  pay  to  this 
Corporaticm  a  sum  equal  to  ten  (10%) 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
regular  assessments  received  by  the 
Corporation  from  members  in  the  field 
(morning,  evening  or  Sunday)  in  the 
city  in  which  the  applicant  has  been 
elected  to  membership,  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  October  1,  1900,  to  the  first 
day  of  the  month  preceding  the  date 
of  the  election  of  the  applicant. 

(b)  The  ai^licant  shall  relinquish 
any  exclusive  right  that  he  or  it  may 
have,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  to  any 
news  or  news  picture  services  that  are 
being  made  available  to  the  applicant 
at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  his  applica¬ 
tion  for  membership,  by  any  other 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  and,  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  any  member  or 
members  in  the  field  in  the  city  in 
which  the  applicant  has  been  elected 


to  membership,  the  applicant  shall  re¬ 
quire  the  said  news  or  news  picture 
services,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  such  member  or  members, 
upon  the  same  terms  as  they  are  made 
available  to  the  applicant. 

The  moneys  payable  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  by  an  applicant  for  member¬ 
ship,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  paid 
over  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  the  member  in  the  field  in  the 
city  in  which  the  applicant  is  elected, 
and  where  there  is  more  than  one 
member  in  such  field,  the  moneys  so 
paid  shall  be  distributed  among  such 
members  in  proportion  to  the  regular 
assessments  paid  by  them  over  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  October  1,  1900.  The  mem¬ 
ber  or  members  entitled  to  receive 
the  moneys  so  payable,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  may  waive,  inffividually,  the 
payment  of  such  moneys,  or  portion 
thereof,  in  which  event  the  amount 
payable  by  the  applicant,  as  herein¬ 
before  provided,  ^all  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  payment  so  waived. 

Sec.  3.  Applicants  for  member¬ 
ship  may  also  be  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  when  no  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Corporation  is  in  ses¬ 
sion,  in  a  field  in  a  city  where  there 
is  no  existing  membership  at  the  time 
the  application  is  filed.  The  Board 
of  Directors  may  also  elect  applicants 
for  membership,  when  no  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Corporation  is  in 
session,  in  a  field  in  a  city  where  there 
are  one  or  more  existing  memberships 
at  the  time  the  application  is  filed,  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  member  or  members 
in  such  field  and  city  shall  have 
waived  the  payment,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  moneys  payable  to  them 
as  provided  in  Section  2  of  this  Article. 


Article  VII 

Rights  and  Privileges  of  Members 
Sec.  4.  The  news  service  of  this  cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  furnished  only  to  the 
members  thereof,  or  to  newspapers 
owned  by  them  and  specified  in  their 
certificates  of  membership. 


Article  VIII 


Duties  and  Obugations  of  Members 
Sec.  6.  No  member  shall  furnish,  or 
permit  anyone  to  furnish  to  anyone 
not  a  member  of  this  Corporation,  the 
news  which  he  or  it  is  required  by  the 
By-laws  to  supply  to  this  Corporation 
or  which,  he  or  it  obtains  from  the 
Corporation  or  from  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  by  virtue  of  his  membership.  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  associate  mem¬ 
bers  may  furnish  or  permit  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  non-members  any  news 
which  they  are  required  by  the  By¬ 
laws  to  furnish  to  the  Corporation. 


FINDINGS  OF  FACT  AND  CONcib 

SIGNS  OF  LAW 

Pursuant  to  Rule  52(a)  of  the 
eral  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  thi 
Court  hereby  makes  the  follo^ 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  ^ 
law. 

Fiadiagt  of  Fact 

1.  The  Associated  Press  (het^ 
after  referred  to  as  AP)  is  a  non-pmjj 
cooperative  association  of  new^ij^ 
owners,  incorporated  in  1900 
Membership  Corporations  Law  of  jU 
State  of  New  York. 

2.  The  members  of  AP  are  qi 

have  been  for  many  years  a  coml^ 
tion  of  newspaper  owners  acting 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  using 
news  gathering  facilities  and  the  nm 
gathering  facilities  of  the  combinada 
supported  by  them  to  obtain  n«a 
which  is  made  available  to  the  ra«. 
bers  of  the  combination  and  denU 
to  newspaper  owners  who  are  m 
members.  ] 

3.  AP  acts  as  the  common  insu^j 
mentality  or  agency  of  its  meialMii 
for  the  constant  exchange  betuwi 
said  members  of  news  supplied  to  Af 
by  its  respective  members,  and  iht 
acts  as  a  supplier  to  its  membend 
news  gathered  by  its  own  activitkx 

Members  of  AF 

4.  As  of  March  1,  1942,  AP  bk 


I 


1,234  regular  members  and  13  mo  I 
date  members  in  the  United  State,  | 
which  were  enterprises  publlsUg] 
newspapers  for  profit. 

5.  The  assodate  members  of  AF ; 
differ  from  the  regular  memben  i ; 
AP  in  that  associate  members  are  oR  i 
entitled  to  vote  and  are  not  obligitk^ 
to  furnish  their  local  news  of  spoa 
taneous  origin  exclusively  to  AP. 

6.  An  owner  of  a  newspaper  nq 
acquire  membership  in  AP,  purauat 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Jan.  17-22— Printing  Educa¬ 
tion  Week,  sponsored  by  Na¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Educatioa 
Assn.,  memoriam  to  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Jan.  18-19— New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  24th  annual 
convention,  DeWitt  Clinton  Ho¬ 
tel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-20  —  New  England 
Assn,  of  Circulation  Managm^ 
meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Bestoa 

Jan.  20-21 — North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  Newspaper 
Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  21-22  —  Wyoming  Press 
A^n.,  annual  winter  meeting, 
University  of  Wyoming,  Lara¬ 
mie. 

Jan.  24-25 — Carolinas  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Assn.,  Mid¬ 
winter  meeting,  Washington 
Duke  Hotel,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Jan.  26-27 — FM  Broadcasters, 
fifth  annual  meeting.  Commo¬ 
dore  Hotel,  New  York. 

Jan.  27-29  —  Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  third  war  conference, 
Lansing  and  East  Lansing. 

Jan.  28-29  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn, 
annual  convention,  Penn-Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  28-29 — Pacific  Advertis¬ 
ing  Assn.,  midwinter  conference, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Jan.  28-29  —  Virginia  Presa 
Assn.,  winter  war  clinic,  John 
Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 
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fOR  lANUARY  15.  1944 

Ben  Franklin  Wrote  First 
“War  Loan”  Advertisement 

As  Nation  Observes  237th  Anniversary  of 
His  Birth,  His  Poster  Plea  for  Aid  to 
General  Braddock  in  1755  Is  Recalled 

-very  American  school  child  is  well  of  his  own  paper  and  hamper  the 
-ndw2l*,«are  of  the  many  parts  played  in  progress  of  his  rivals.  So  keenly  did 
of  Zl  early  history  of  the  nation  by  Franklin  feel  the  injustice  of  this 
"*teusmin  Franklin,  but  few  know  unfair  discrimination  that,  when  he 
JSheswte,  print^  and  distributed  became  postmaster,  he  established 
f^^’s  first  war  loan  advertise-  uniform  service  to  all  papers, 
alllt  The  oecesion  was  one  that  In  1740  Franklin  decided  to  issue  a 
for  action  without  delay,  and  general  magmune,  patterned  after 
.ftirdcd  Franklin  an  opporUinity  to  those  then  in  vogue  in  England. 
fX^MSure  up  to  his  reputation  for  Somehow  his  plans  leaked  out  and 
done.  became  known  to  Andrew  Bradford, 

iSt  year  was  1755.  General  Brad-  rival  publisher  of  The  American 
^ck,  who  was  to  march  against  the  Weekly  Mercury.  Bradford  immedi- 
and  Indians  in  the  west,  had  ately  planned  a  magazine  issue  in 
iDpealed  In  vain  to  the  colonists  for  opposition  to  Franklin’s  project  A 
tkjloan  of  horses  and  wagons  to  hard  bitter  contest  arose  as  each  publisher 
“  n^ed  by  his  army.  In  tried  to  become  the  first  to  issue  a 

SE  he  sought  and  secured  Frank-  magazine. 

sM  The  versatile  Franklin  then  Both  men  issued  newspapers  under 
wrote  printed  and  distributed  a  pos-  the  date  of  Feb.  12,  1741.  In  the 
sotting  forth  General  Braddock’s  Weekly  Mercury  Bradford  annoxmced 
nicda  Thus  was  bom  America’s  first  that  the  first  issue  of  The  American 
tivitics  advertisement.  The  pos-  Afagozine  would  appear  the  following 

ter  quickly  brought  results  in  the  day,  while  Franklin  advertised  in  the 
^  I'd  i  ^  of  150  wagons  and  259  horses.  Gazette  that  the  first  issue  of  his 
13  an». ,  ,11  of  which  were  placed  at  the  dis-  General  Magazine  would  appear  In 
d  Stita,,  pooei  of  Braddock  for  the  duration  four  days.  Thus  Franklin  apparently 
ublishkt  of  the  campaign.  lost,  by  three  days,  the  honor  of 

Storied  at  15  producing  the  first  magazine  to  be 

AT  On  this  January  17,  1944,  the  237th  ^  ^he  British  Colonies  in 

rare*i^  anmve^ry  of  the  Judging  from  the  available  copies, 

>blk^  Franklm.  it  is  fhtinR  ®  t~rina  The  American  Magazine  seems  to  have 
should  give  recogmtion  for  W  publication  after  its 

war  lo^  adverting,  pa  ,  Y  third  issue,  which  appeared  in  March, 
view  of  the  fact  that  such  advertismg 

per  ai,  has  been  largely  responsible  for  Ae  Franklin’s  General  Magazine  con- 
punu«  succ^es  achiev^  in  the  three  Wex  publication  for  some  time,  and 

)  ^nd  drives  that  are  already  a  part  (Volume  1. 

doubtedly  Play  a  simi  ar  pa  i  .  inside  page  to  what  is  apparently 
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drive  now  starting. 

This  war  loan  poster,  however,  was 


America’s  first  magazine  advertise¬ 
ment.  It  was  an  announcement  of  a 


_  ,  ,  ,  , _ menu  xb  weid  dll  cmiiuuiieeiiiciib  ui  d 

not  Franklin  s  on  y  ven  >  •  ferry  service  across  the  Potomac 


field  of  advertising,  or  publishing. 

As  early  as  1721,  when  only  15  years 
of  age,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  liter- 
.  ally  “pushed”  into  the  publishing  field 
by  his  older  brother,  James,  who  had 
‘  launched  the  New  England  Courant, 
the  first  rebel  organ  in  America.  A 


River. 

Opposes  Newspaper  Tax 

In  March,  1765,  forty-four  years 
after  James  Franklin  had  used  his 
brother’s  youth  and  inexperience  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  press 


committee  appointed  by  the  provincial  for  his  own  publication,  Ben  Frar^in 
government  to  investigate  the  Cou-  ugam  became  the  ceiUral  ^ip^e  m  a 
5  rant  decreed  that  “James  Franklin  be  now  historical  event  that  aided  in  the 
"  forbidden  to  print  and  publish  a  paper  establishment  of  the  freedom  of  the 
except  it  be  supervised  by  the  Secre-  Press  ^  more  nrinly  than  ever  m  the 
taiy  of  the  Province.”  ,  ,  .v  . 

tos  cleverly  evaded  this  order  by  ..g  ^ 

as  publisher,  the  name  provisions,  taxed  news- 

of  his  brother  Benjamin,  then  but  a  advertising  in  the  Colonies, 

mere  boy  of  15,  who  was  working  as  ^^e  stamp  tax  was  imposed 

an  apprentice  in  James  shop.  Colonists  in  November, 

.  SEP'i  Forebtar  1765,  it  was  greeted  by  bitter  opposi- 

In  1723  Ben  removed  from  his  tion. 
birthplace  of  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  An  organization  called  the  “Sons 

where  he  found  employment  in  the  of  Liberty”  was  created  to  pre¬ 
print  shop  of  one  Samuel  Keimer.  In  vent  the  provisions  of  the  act  from 
1728  Keimer  founded  the  “Universal  becoming  effective.  Because  their  op- 
^  Instructor  in  All  the  Arts  and  erations  were  greatly  affected,  most  of 
Sciences,  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette.”  the  25  newspapers  then  being  pub- 
Tofether  with  a  business  partner  by  lished  in  the  Colonies  suspended — 
the  name  of  Meredith,  Franklin  se-  some  permanently,  others  tempo- 
cured  control  of  Keimer’s  paper  and  rarily. 

sbbreviated  its  name  to  The  Pennsyl-  Franklin  went  posthaste  to  Lon- 

ronio  Gazette.  The  Saturday  Evening  don,  where  he  appeared  before  the 
Post  of  today  is  directly  descended  House  of  Commons,  and  testified  as  to 
from  this  publication.  the  unfairness  of  the  Stamp  act.  The 

In  his  autobiography  Franklin  says  repeal  of  the  act  came  about  in . 
be  was  forced  to  resort  to  bribery  of  March,  1766,  largely  as  a  direct  result 
fbe  post-boys  to  get  his  paper  de-  of  Franklin’s  testimony, 
livered  by  mail,  the  postmasters  re-  Truly  that  patriot,  Benjamin  Frank- 
fueing  to  let  them  carry  it.  The  lin,  whose  238th  birthday  anniversary 
Pustaaster  in  each  town  where  news-  we  celebrate  Monday,  played  a  tre- 
Pn^rs  were  published  usually  pub-  mendous  part  in  leaving  Americans  a 
bshed  one  of  them,  and  invariably  great  heritage  .  .  .  today’s  American 
'“ed  his  office  to  further  the  fortunes  Way  of  life. 


OF  AN  HONORED 


he  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  is 
of  importance  to  every  American  prim¬ 
arily  because  of  the  part  he  played  in 
securing  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  His  cogent  reasoning,  keen  satire 
and  wise  editorial  precepts  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  many  generations  .  .  .  those 
who  write  and  those  who  read. 


He  embodies  the  spirit  of  opportunity 
in  the  land  he  loved  ...  he  began  as  a 
very  humble  worker  in  a  tallow-chandler 
shop  and  became  one  of  the  immortals. 
Franklin  demostrated  that  human  en¬ 
deavor  is  limitless.  .VI any-sided,  he  was 
eminent  in  science  and  public  service,  a 
talented  inventor,  a  shrewd  business  man, 
a  printer,  journalist  and  expert  organizer. 


In  the  year  1729,  he  assumed  control  of 
a  newspaper  that,  in  many  respects,  set  a 
pattern  for  modern  journalism.  We,  of 
the  profession,  proudly  pay  homage  to 
him. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLI  S  HERiTOf 


Press  Aid  Asked  in 
New  War  Loan  Drive 


Morgenthou  Says  Newspaper  Ads 
Provided  Badcbone  of  Lost  Campaign; 
Extensive  Material  Available  on  Request 


'  AS  IN  THE  three  previous  drives 

newspapers  are  being  called  upon 
to  offer  their  fullest  cooperation  in  the 
14  billion-dollar  Fourth  War  Loan, 
Jan.  18  to  Feb.  15,  to  maintain  sus¬ 
tained  newspaper  advertising  and 
publicity  and  to  gain  local  sponsor¬ 
ship  for  advertising  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  total  linage  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  unprecedented 
'record  made  by  the  daily  and  weekly 
•  press  in  the  Third  War  Loan. 

,  Previously  a  complete  set  of  mats 
'and  plates  was  sent  to  every  news¬ 
paper.  In  this  drive  only  a  few  of 
the  ads  are  being  sent  to  dailies  with 
the  remainder  available  on  request. 
There  has  been  some  fear  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  this  will  cut  down  the 
volume  of  newspaper  linage. 

In  the  foreword  to  portfolios,  sent 
to  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  re¬ 
cently,  giving  data  on  mats  available 
and  how  to  order  them,  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  said,  “Again  in  the  Fourth  War 
-  Loan,  we  are  going  to  depend  heavily 
upon  the  newspapers  and  upon  the 
businesses  who  sponsor  newspaper 
advertisements  to  carry  our  urgent 
message  to  the  American  people. 

“As  in  the  past,  these  industry- 
sponsored  advertisements  will  again 
prove  the  backbone  of  our  promo¬ 
tional  campaign." 

Orive'i  Backboaa 


tinancing  the  war,  which  is  basic  to 
our  victory,  and  I  pass  the  same  sug¬ 
gestion  to  you,”  he  concluded. 

County  officials  and  publicity  direc¬ 
tors  of  war  finance  committees  have 
already  received  an  extensive  cam¬ 
paign  book  which  outlines  all  phases 
of  promotion  and  indicates  all  nut¬ 
ter  of  material  available  on  request. 
It  emphasizes  above  all  the  extreme 
need  for  team-work  between  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  media  and  per¬ 
sonal  solicitation  to  put  across  the 
campaign’s  theme,  “^crifice — ^Every 
one  to  buy  extra  bonds,”  and  thus 
raise  the  14  billions,  five  and  a  half 
of  which  must  be  obtained  from  in¬ 
dividuals. 

The  Extra  Bonds 


That  “backbone"  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  according  to  Theodore  R. 
Gamble,  national  director  of  the  War 
Finance  Division,  was  to  the  extent 
of  129,549,964  agate  lines  from  10,814 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  with  a  value 
of  $8,639,540.05. 

“Daily  and  Sunday  newspapers,”  he 
told  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  last  month.”  published  88,947 
War  Bond  advertisements — a  total  of 
61,573,588  agate  lines,  with  a  value  at 
publi^ed  national  rates  of  $6,697,- 
358.45.  AiH>roximately  92.5%  of  this 
space  was  paid  for  by  advertisers 
and  about  7.5%  was  contributed  by 
the  newspapers.” 

Weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  carried  63,946  advertisements  ag¬ 
gregating  67,976,376  agate  lines  valued 
at  $1,942,181.60,  and  about  87%  of 
this  space  was  paid  for  by  advertisers. 

As  a  letter,  from  Frank  E.  Tripp, 
chairman.  Allied  Newspaper  Council, 
to  all  newspapers,  shows,  those  in 
charge  of  ^e  campaign  are  fully 
aware  that  newspapers  are  operating 
under  increasingly  limited  newsprint 
allotments,  but  they  recognize  also 
that  success  of  the  drive  is  essential 
for  the  nation’s  well-being 
Space  Prehleei 

“I  realize  that  it  probably  will  be 
easier  for  you  to  sell  an  extensive 
schedule  of  advertising  than  it  will  be 
to  print  it,”  Mr.  Tripp  admits.  “As  a 
newspaper  publisher,  I  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  new^rint  problem  diat  con¬ 
fronts  all  of  us.  You  will  agree,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  other  advertising  mes¬ 
sage  is  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  in  winning  the  war  and  fight¬ 
ing  inflation. 

“The  advertising  copy  will  say  ‘Let’s 
All  Badt  the  Attack.’  We  can  ‘Back 
the  Attack’  by  selling  the  newspaper 
advertising  that  will  sell  the  War 
Bonds.  Regardless  of  our  new^rint 
problem,  I  have  asked  my  own  news¬ 
papers  not  to  lesson  their  efforts  for 


The  fvmdamental  plea  in  this  drive 
is — buy  extra  War  Bonds,  and  the 
most  difficult  problem  placed  before 
newspapers  and  other  media  is  to 
convince  the  men  and  women  who 
insist  that  they  can’t  afford  to  buy  any 
bonds  or  extra  bonds  for  the  Fourth 
War  Loan.  “That  excuse,  above  all 
others,”  according  to  the  campaign 
booklet,  “was  offered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  failed  to  support  the  Third 
War  Loan.” 

Overall  advertising  can  be  and  has 
been  slanted  to  show  the  relation  of 
the  campaign  to  the  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war,  to  the  economic 
stability  of  the  nation  and  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  national  and  personal 
post-war  aims,  and  it  can  bring  in  the 
themes  of  local  men  in  service,  pa¬ 
triotic  appeals  and  direct,  personal 
participation  in  achieving  victory,  but 
these  alone  will  not  reach  the  persons 
who  “can’t  afford,”  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  stresses. 

To  coimteract  this  type  of  sales  re¬ 
sistance,  newspaper  advertising  will 
be  needed  to  point  out  that  failure  to 
invest  in  bonds  and  the  use  of  income 
to  bid  for  scarce  consumer  goods 
will  impair  value  of  wages  and  in- 
simance,  that  it  will,  if  multiplied  by 
millions  of  other  instances,  endanger 
the  orderly  financing  and  prosecution 
of  the  war,  that  it  will  deny  the  in¬ 
dividual  ownership  of  the  safest  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  world  and  that  it  will 
lose  for  him  the  opportunity  for 
guaranteeing  the  future  security  of 
his  family,  hb  children  and  his  coun¬ 
try,  the  campaign  book  asserts. 

Nood  Sustoiaed  Effort 

The  Treasury  Department  presenta¬ 
tion  further  points  out  that  while  War 
Bond  advertising  in  the  Third  War 
Loan  reached  a  peak  hitherto  un- 
knovm  for  any  single  account  in  a 
single  month  in  the  U.  S.  and  while 
the  market  is  far  from  oversold,  the 
latter  has  naturally  acquired  some 
resistance  through  its  absorption  of 
previous  loans.  Consequently,  con¬ 
tinued  and  improved  advertising  is 
necessary. 

With  this  in  mind  the  War  Finance 
Division  has  had  prepared  more  ad¬ 
vertising  material  for  the  Fourth  than 
was  prt^uced  for  the  Third  War  Loan, 
with  appeals  slanted  at  special  groups 
as  well  as  the  general  market,  thus 
giving  the  drive  the  advantage  “in 
quantity  and  quality  of  ammunition.” 

Daily  newtspapers  have  a  selection 
of  20  full-page  ads,  20  1,000-line 
adaptations  and  14  400-line  ads,  of 
which  five  of  the  full-page  and  five 
of  the  400-line  ads  will  be  sent  auto¬ 


matically  to  the  hundreds  of  dailies 
which  ordered  Third  War  Loan  mats, 
in  sizes  requested  at  that  time. 
Others  must  be  ordered  from  the 
portfolio. 

For  weekly  papers  ten  6-full- 
column  and  ten  1,000-line  ads,  all 
keyed  to  their  especial  needs  as  de¬ 
termined  in  past  drives,  are  available, 
but  all  plates  and  mats  must  be  or¬ 
dered  from  the  portfolio  as  it  directs. 

In  both  cases  mats  are  not  being 
sent  out  wholesale  without  requests 
from  papers  because  of  the  paper 
shortage  which  affects  production  of 
mats  as  well  as  of  newspapers.  How¬ 
ever,  as  many  as  the  newspapers  need 
will  be  sent  at  once  on  request. 

This  places  some  added  responsi¬ 
bility  on  both  weekly  and  daily  news¬ 
papers,  but  ordering  is  simplified  by 
full  information  in  the  portfolios, 
which  also  carry  reproductions  of  all 
the  material  available.  Both  portfolios 
contain  ads  slanted  to  attract  the 
farmer  and  laborer  as  well  as  those 
having  general  appeal. 

The  ads  were  prepared  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  War  Advertising 
Coimcil  by  four  volunteer  advertising 
agencies,  Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law, 
Inc.,  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Ruthratiff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  and  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 


Sherwood  Named 


Ad  Manager  of 
New  York  News 


^IN< 


Fonner  NatT  Ad  Managw 
Fills  Post  Vacant  Sinct 
Roy  Wilken's  Death  in  1939 


Harold  B.  Sherwood,  national  td. 
vertising  manager  of  the  Neva  York 
News,  has  been  appointed  advertid^ 
manager,  effec¬ 


tive  Jan.  10.  The 
position  of  ad¬ 
vertising  mana¬ 
ger  has  been 
vacant  since  the 
death  of  Ray  T. 
Wilken  in  De¬ 
cember,  1939.  In 
the  interim,  Mr. 
Sherwood  has 
performed  many 
of  the  duties  of 
that  office. 

Mr.  Sherwood 
has  been  asso- 


Harold  B.  ShinnJ 


Penna.  Publishers 
Hit  Esquire  Ruling 


The  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Montgomery  and  Bucks 
Counties,  with  headquarters  in  Lans- 
dale.  Pa.,  this  week  went  on  record  as 
strongly  opposed  to  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Frank  Walker’s  edict  against 
Esquire  and  called  on  other  associa¬ 
tions  to  stand  with  it.  Resolutions 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  group 
Jan.  8  in  Philadelphia,  said; 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  meeting  that  the  action  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  in  summarily 
withdrawing  from  the  magazine  Es¬ 
quire  the  second  class  privilege  for 
the  reasons  cited  has  arrogated  to 
himself  a  potential  control  over  the 
printed  word  in  the  United  States  as 
absolute  as  that  exercised  by  any 
dictator  in  Europe;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  that  this  action,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand,  establishes  the  right 
of  the  Postmaster  General  to  abridge 
and  destroy,  in  his  discretion,  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  this  country; 
and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  be 
request^  to  take  such  action  as  it 
deems  right  and  proper  to  render 
abortive  the  action  by  the  Postmaster 
General  in  his  effort  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  the  press;  and  be  it  fur¬ 
ther 

“Resolved,  that  this  association  calls 
associations  and  individuals  every¬ 
where  to  join  in  this  protest  against 
the  unwarranted  and  indefensible  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  one  right  on  which  all 
other  constitutional  freedoms  the 
American  people  have  enjoyed  since 
the  adoption  of  the  U.  S.  Constitu¬ 
tion  depend;  be  it  fiudher 

“Resolved,  that  the  secretary  be  in¬ 
structed  to  send  a  copy  of  these  reso¬ 
lutions  to  the  Postmaster  General,  to 
William  N.  Hardy,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  to  ^rroa 
&  PUBUSHER.” 


ciated  with  the  News  since  its  stnl 
in  1919,  and  has  built  its  national  ilMQl 
vertising  staff.  He  went  to  the 
from  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Ck|(ff>i^, 
cago  Tribune,  which  he  joined  in  ufiPlO' 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Sher 
involves  a  number  of  changes  in  i 
advertising  organization  of  the  Nsn] 

Ben  L.  Moyer,  manager  of  classiSeci 
display  advertising,  becomes  natioeai| 
advertising  manager.  He,  too,  hai 
long  association  with  the  News.  HtS 
joined  the  News  advertising  staff  t| 

1922  from  System  Magazine.  Lylel  j 
Finch  has  been  appointed  assii 
national  advertising  manager. 

Elmer  E.  Flagler,  manager  of 
Chicago  advertising  office  of  the  Ne 
succeeds  Mr.  Moyer  as  classified  fr! 


play  advertising  manager.  Sewirc!  ^ 


DROPS  ALL  ADS 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
Col.,  made  journalism  history  Jan.  1, 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  its  84  years’ 
existence,  the  paper  was  published 
without  any  ads  at  all.  Tliis  action 
was  to  hold  the  line  on  full  news 
coverage  and  yet  meet  the  paper 
shortage.  Every  tjrpe  of  advertising, 
including  the  classified,  was  omitt^ 
for  that  day. 


Davis,  formerly  in  charge  of  au 
tive  advertising,  becomes  manager 
the  Chicago  office. 

He  will  be  succeeded  in  the 
motive  classification  by  E.  J.  Hoban 
the  sales  staff.  Ray  Campbell, 

York  representative  of  the 
advertising  office  of  the  News, 
the  sales  staff  in  Chicago.  J:  Anx 

Another  change,  effective  Jan.  hn  lippu 
the  appointment  of  George  Morrill  jscov 
manager  of  the  publicity  departnMt  for; 

■  anti 

Two  Cleveland  Popea 
Again  Cut  Classified 

Cleveland,  Jan.  11 — Additional  i»  * 
strictions  have  been  placed  by  A 
Cleveland  Press  and  the  CleveltK  ^ 
Plain  Dealer  on  classified  help  adw  “ 
tising.  All  help  wanted  advertwl 
will  be  limited  to  a  total  space  ofl 
lines  a  day  for  each  advertiser  in  A  ^ 
following  classifications:  help  wanb  ^ 
male  and  female;  salesmen;  salo  ^ ! 
women;  instruction,  male  and  femih  ^ 
employment  bureaus  male  and  femill 
educational  and  positions  wanted  mii 
and  female, 

In  addition  to  restrictions  on  tm 
number  of  lines,  both  papers  Inc 
nounced  that  ea^  help  wanted  dyrw 
will  be  set  in  solid  agate  type  in  *i|px»< 
paragraph;  the  first  word  o^y  in 
ad  will  be  set  in  caps;  no  part  of 
ad  will  be  “centered”  on  any  line 
no  white  space  above  or  below  the 
or  between  lines  will  be  permitted. 

The  new  restrictions  are  the  thtf 
set  put  into  effect  on  account  of  ness* 
print  shortage.  Last  July  1,  a  size 
two  inches  was  established  for  evMWtoi; 
classified  ad.  Tliis  maximum  was  ii  Aui 
duced  last  Oct.  1  to  one  indi.  In 
dition  to  the  new  regulations  on  he^l 
classified,  both  the  Pr^  and  Ajm 
Plain  Dealer  have  started  “rationia^^xx] 
for  all  other  classes  of  classified. 


NATION'S  CARTOONISTS  SEE  HITLER  ON  THE  WAY  OUT 


ALMOST  ALL  OUT 


the  Chicago  Herald-American. 


the  wall  which  may  have  been  a  lucky 
break  for  him. 

So  the  AP  staff  here  is  wondering 
who  is  laughing  at  who. 

TRIB  RESUMES  COLOR 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  resumed 
r-o-p  color  for  the  front-page  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  and  a  half-page  color 
feature  on  the  picture  page  of  the 
daily  issues,  effective  since  Jan.  1. 

During  the  past  week  the  Tribune  has 
printed  a  series  of  color  maps,  depict¬ 
ing  the  various  “invasion”  areas  of 
Western  Europe.  On  Jan.  13,  the 
Tribune  reprinted  in  color  the  “Creed 
of  a  Pilot,”  featuring  Milton  Caniff’s 
classic  presentation,  which  originally 
appeared  as  a  Sunday  color  comic 
half-page,  detailing  the  advice  given 
“Terry”  when  he  won  his  wings  with 
Col.  “Flip”  Cor  kin’s  squadron, 
led  some  aging  papers.  Working  ■ 

the  Secret  Service  has  given  Miss  CUTS  SAT.  EDITION 
f  an  unusual  amount  of  curiosity.  Required  to  cut  newsprint  con- 
said,  so  she  had  to  investigate.  sumption,  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 

"Ditmifsal  In  Disgrace”  Gazette  recently  introduc^  a  single  Eisenhower  to  London,  where  1 

Linong  the  papers  was  a  newspaper  12-page  Saturday  edition  stripped  of  su^rvise^  average  of  t^  ^vasion, 

ping  of  1909.  The  correspondence  all  advertising  except  death  notices,  ‘  “  tr'f  n 

overed  with  the  clipping  unfolded  church  annoimcements,  and  brief  the-  taken  by  James  L.  Kilgallen. 

>rgotten  chapter  in  the  AP’s  con-  ater  listings.  This  editior^  replacing  Newman,  former  city  editor  of  the  Canadian  Press  wire  service  to  its 
It  battle  for  meticulously  following  the  ordinary  Saturday  edition  of  20  or  Columbus  (O.)  DisjMtch  and  former  regular  news  service,  it  was  an- 
truth  in  its  news  coverage,  and  more  pages,  is  intended  to  continue  INS  correspondent  in  that  citj^  h^  nounced  this  week.  Inaugurated  Jan. 
r,  despite  this  extreme  care,  the  until  the  restrictions  are  eased.  «*lso  been  detailed  to  the  Algiers  head-  ^0  new  Canadian  coverage  is  of- 

once  erred  with  dire  consequences  .  *  quarters.  fered  without  additional  charge  to  all 

the  reporter  who  pull^  the  RAISES  PRICE  Graham  Hovey  has  b^n  shuted  subscribers  to  the  Canadian  Dow- 

iper.  Effective  Jan.  10,  the  price  of  the  tl^t  sector  to  a  p^t  in  the  field  jonw  News  Ticker  Service.  An  ad- 

be  musty  old  clipping  was  a  story  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  was  advanced  t  Brituh  aghth  vertisement  in  the  Montreal  Gazette, 

in  automobile  accident  in  Tampa  from  three  to  four  cents.  A  statement  Clark  Lee  and  Michael  Chmigo  re-  J^.  lo,  said  the  purpose  was  to  pro- 

;  never  happened  in  which  Willi^  by  the  publishers  said:  ‘"Hie  increased  naming  with  the  American  Fifth  vide  investors,  brokers,  and  other 

lings  Bryan  sustained  a  broken  costs  of  publishing  a  daily  newspaper.  Army.  subscribers  with  “a  more  comprehen- 

that  was  never  fractured.  together  with  increased  taxes  and  a  Haadlemoa  ia  Hawaii  sive  picture  of  all  essential  Canadian 

lie  correspondence,  yellowed  with  more  stringent  rationing  of  newsprint,  Th®  Hawaiian  s^  has  been  bol-  news  events.” 

included  an  order  from  the  late  have  forced  the  Press  to  make  this  stored  by  the  addition  of  Phil  Reed  “The  prestige  of  Canadian  Press,” 
tiUe  K  Stone,  then  general  man-  move.”  from  the  Washington  bureau,  and  by  it  was  stated,  “is  well  recognized  in 

■  of  the  AP,  ordering  dismissal  in  ■  ______  transfer  of  Howard  Handleman,  responsible  Canadian  circles.  Hence- 

race  for  the  correspondent  who  SET  INLAND  MEETING  author  of  “Bridge  to  Victory”  from  forth,  salient  news  happenings 
ie  the  story  that  did  not  happen.  gOth  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Aleutian  area  to  Honolulu,  throughout  ^d  particularly 

Cerre.po.de.ee  Ab...d.d  inland  Daily  Press  Association  will  be  ^oth  Aere  cor^ndenta  will  be  (^wa,  wiU  be  mirror^  fufiy  and  in¬ 
cluded  also  was  the  Atlanta  AP  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  available  for  task  force  dutiM.  stantanwusly  along  with  other  wrld- 

»u  manager’s  defense  of  the  corre-  Feb.  15-16,  it  was  announred  this  week  George  Lait,  who  covered  the  vie-  developments  assembled  by 

ident  blamed  for  the  false  wreck  by  President  L.  MitcheU  White,  Mex-  torious  march  of  the  British  Eighth  to  i^-Jones.  .  . 

1.  a  corresDondent.  who.  bv  the  ico  fMo.-l  Ledaer.  El  Alamein  to  Tunis  and  who  was  TIm  Canadian  Press  service  wiU  be 


T|\JQ  QViifto  awarded  the  Purple  Heart,  is  going  to 

eJaLAllo  W  U&  General  MacArthur’s  headquarters  in 

■■  ■  Australia.  There  he  joins  Lee  Van 

WntGrS  1X1  Atta  in  writing  about  t^  action  that 

•  r»  “  brewing  in  that  sector  of  the  battle 

Europe,  Pacme  . 

Another  move  annoimced  was  the 
Paris  Moves  Staff  sending  of  Art  Cohn,  former  sports 

_  .  .  -  columnist  for  the  Oakland  Tribune, 

Awaiting  Invomon,  to  a  post  as  roving  reporter  in  the 

Intensified  Activity  Middle  and  Near  East,  with  Cairo  as 

his  headquarters.  Cohn  returned  two 
A  wholesale  shift  in  the  war  corre-  months  ago  from  a  tour  of  duty  for 
spondents  of  International  News  Ser-  INS  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
vice  is  taking  place,  with  an  eye  to  Since  his  return  he  has  been  doing 
strengthening  the  various  staffs  for  the  general  reporting  for  INS. 
invasion  of  Europe  to  come  and  ex-  Bob  Brumby,  who  covered  the 
pected  intensified  activity  in  the  Pa-  Sou^h  I’acific  area  for  several  months 
cific  areas.  Barry  Faris,  editor-in-  has  been  assigned  to  the  Atlantic 
chief  of  INS,  who  recently  returned  Fleet 

from  a  20,0()()-mile  trip  to  Africa,  Jack  Mahon,  who  covered  the  cap- 
Sicily,  Italy  and  England,  announced  ture  of  Munda  Airfield  on  New 
the  plans  last  week.  Georgia  Island  and  who  has  been  on 

Pierre  Huss,  who  has  been  at  Gen-  leave  in  the  States,  is  returning  to  the 
eral  Eisenhower’s  African  headquar-  South  Pacific, 
ters,  has  been  shifted  with  General  ■ 

he  wm  Dow-Jones  Now  Using 

supervise  coverage  oi  uie  uivasion,  _ _  _ , 

and  Huss’  place  in  ^giers  has  been  v^CQlCtCilCni  PTOSS  NOWS 

Canadian  Dow-Jones  has  added  the 


lark  to  on  Old 
Itory  from  the 
iP  of  the  Past 


he  Nm 

clattiS(( 

natkui 


About  on  Accident  That 
Never  Happened  to 
William  Jennings  Bryan 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  12 — An  ancient 
listake  of  the  Associated  Press  was 
ncovered  in  Atlanta  this  week  when 


IN  PAPER  MILL  PLAN 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Jan.  12— The  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  has  announced  that  20  Wash¬ 
ington  state  pulp  and  paper  mills  will 
contribute  jointly  fr^  $300,000  to 
$500,000  in  the  next  five  years  to 
finance  a  research  program  aimed  at 
utilizing  and  neutralizing  the  liquid 
waste  from  the  mills. 


Slocum  Tells  How 
Bulletin  Effected 
Drastic  Ad  Cuts 

Soys  Janucnry  Linage 
Wm  Be  450,000  Lines 
Less  Than  January.  1943 

Face  to  face  with  the  serious  news¬ 
print  situation,  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  with  a  circulation 
in  excess  of  600,- 
000,  upon  which 
it  bases,  to 

largest 
evening  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  in 
America,”  has 
been  forced  to 
embrace  drastic 
economies,  its 
curtailed  size 
now  a  reminder 
to  all  readers  of 
the  prevalent 
paper  stock  Rickard  W.  Slocum 
shortages. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bulletin,  who  also  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  told  this  week  how  his 
board  of  management  had  put  into 
effect  a  full  50%  cut  in  both  national 
and  retail  advertising  for  Jan,  1944, 
imder  January  1943. 

At  the  same  time,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  cut  10%  under  Janu¬ 
ary,  1943.  In  most  of  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  buyer  has  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  four  lines.  All  classified  in 
the  Bulletin  now  is  set  solid.  Issuing 
six  days  a  week,  the  Bulletin  has  not 
followed  the  example  of  7-day  papers 
in  eliminating  classified  altogether 
from  the  editions  of  any  one  day. 

Schedules  iring  Lets 

How  these  necessary  reforms  affect 
both  the  space  allotted  advertisers 
and  the  Bulletin’s  own  revenues  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  the  new  sched¬ 
ule  of  advertising  will  eliminate  a 
total  linage  of  450,000  less  for  Jamu- 
ary  of  this  year  against  totals  for  the 
same  month  a  year  ago.  Over  12 
months  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  new 
schedules  represent  an  almost  stag¬ 
gering  loss. 

These  enforced  economies  hit  also 
the  reading  content  of  the  big  Phila¬ 
delphia  evening  daily.  At  the  present 
writing,  the  Bulletin’s  impaid  content 
has  been  cut  to  an  average  of  96  col¬ 
umns. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  war 
news  and  public  demand  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  current  events  of  world¬ 
wide  importance,  the  Bulletin’s  edi¬ 
torial  force  has  hit  features  harder 
than  news  content,  yet  maintaining 
a  fair  showing  of  the  former  by  space 
compression. 

New  Make-up  Plaus 

Very  shortly,  Mr.  Slocum  revealed, 
the  Bulletin  will  carry  all  columns  vir¬ 
tually  to  the  top  of  every  page,  cutting 
off  the  line  rule  and  dateline.  This 
will  net  a  saving  of  five  lines  to  the 
column,  which  in  a  24-page  issue, 
with  8  columns  to  the  page,  will  net 
an  additional  almost  1,000  lines. 

Because  of  the  avid  interest  in  war 
news,  both  military  operations  abroad 
and  the  hectic  1944  domestic  scene, 
the  Bulletin  finds  no  relief  from  news¬ 
print  problems  in  the  circulation  field. 
In  supplying  public  needs,  Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum  pointed  out,  the  Bulletin’s  situa¬ 
tion  was  aggravated  by  the  suspen¬ 
sion  in  January,  1942,  of  the  now  de¬ 
funct  Evening  Ledger — after  the  base 
year  1941. 


The  Bulletin’s  circulation  today  is 
virtually  the  combined  circulation  of 
the  Bulletin  and  the  old  Evening 
Ledger,  as  of  the  period  prior  to  the 
latter’s  suspension,  he  pointed  out. 

In  spite  of  these  varioiu  impedi¬ 
menta,  the  Bulletin  management  pro¬ 
poses  in  typical  American  fashion  to 
get  out  all  the  pertinent  news,  and 
to  accommodate  its  advertising  clien¬ 
tele  with  an  equitable  distribution  of 
space  as  the  1944  supplies  of  newsprint 
will  permit,  Mr.  Slocum  said. 

a 

Chicago  Tribune  Runs 
"Scrap"  Paper  Edition 

Chicago,  Jan.  11 — ^The  CMeago 
Tribune’s  final  edition  today  was 
printed  on  newsprint  containing  5  to 
10%  old  unde-inked  newspapers,  in 
accordance  with  the  test  run  previ¬ 
ously  arranged  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  using  “scrap”  paper 
mixed  with  new  plup.  'Ae  paper 
was  made  by  the  Tribune's  own  news¬ 
print  mill  at  Thorold,  Ont 

A  total  of  161  rolls  of  paper  was 
used,  including  some  with  5%  old 
unde-inked  newspapers,  some  with 
7%  and  the  balance  with  10%  old 
paper.  Only  two  breaks  occurred 
during  the  press  nm  that  could  be 
attributed  to  the  paper,  according  to 
John  W.  Park,  Tribune  production 
manager.  Ihese  breaks  came  when 
the  5%  “scrap”  newsprint  was  being 
used. 

Mr.  Park  described  the  results  as 
very  satisfactory  from  a  production 
standpoint,  stating  that  the  test  paper 
took  the  ink  very  well.  Tribune 
pressmen  pointed  out  that  the  rolls 
containing  from  5  to  10%  old  imde- 
inked  newspapers  used  slightly  less 
ink  than  the  pax>er  normally  us^. 

From  a  reproduction  standpoint, 
Mr.  Park  said  he  was  especially 
pleased,  inasmuch  as  the  test  nm  in¬ 
cluded  r-o-p  color  on  the  front  and 
back  pages.  The  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  paper  was  good.  There 
was  only  a  very  slight  gray  tone 
which  would  not  be  noticeable  to  the 
average  reader  unless  he  compared  a 
paper  printed  from  pulp  containing 
10%  old  newspapers  with  a  paper  con¬ 
taining  all  new  pulp. 

■ 

Bill  of  Rights  Society 
Elects  Kendall 

Messmore  Kendall,  lawyer  and  for¬ 
mer  president-general  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Com¬ 
memorative  Society,  at  a  meeting  Jan. 

7  in  New  York. 

The  Society,  organized  a  year  ago 
"to  promote  respect  for  and  knowl¬ 
edge  and  observance  of  the  principles 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,”  has  been  grant¬ 
ed  a  charter  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Vice-presidents  elected  at  the  latest 
meeting  were:  James  Wright  Brown, 
president  and  editor  of  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Judge  Albert  Conway,  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals;  William 
R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American;  Gardner  Os¬ 
born,  director  of  the  Federal  Hall  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Harold  Weigle, 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Eastchester, 

N.  Y.  Frank  K.  Houston,  of  Chemical 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  was  named  treas¬ 
urer  and  Lyon  Boston,  secretary. 

Dr.  Weigle  was  elected  also  to  a  ' 
newly-created  office,  that  of  chaplain 


to  the  Society.  Both  he  and  Mr. 
Brown  are  directors  of  the  Zenger 
Memorial  Fund,  Inc.,  which  has  estab¬ 
lished  St  Paul’s  Church  as  a  national 
shrine  to  the  memory  of  John  Peter 
Zenger. 

A  program  committee  was  chosen  to 
promote  anniversary  celebrations  at 
the  appropriate  time  of  year  in  each 
of  the  original  states  which  ratified 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Society  will 
continue  to  present  facsimiles  of  the 
original  document  to  the  cities  of  the 
coimtry,  20  of  which  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  it.  Commemorative  events 
will  be  held  by  the  Society  from  time 
to  time. 

Elected  to  the  Board  were:  Mr. 
Hearst,  Percy  H.  Johnston,  of  the 
Chemical  Baink,  William  H.  Pouch, 
manufacturer,  and  Mrs.  Martin  Hay¬ 
ward  Post,  clubwoman  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  and  Barney  Balaban,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Paramount  Pictures. 

DEFY  GOVT  CONTROL 

The  two  great  Buenos  Aires  dailies. 
La  Norton  and  La  Prensa,  in  recent 
editorials  stated  that  despite  the  re¬ 
cent  government  edict  controlling  the 
matter  published  by  Argentine  news¬ 
papers  or  included  in  foreign  dispatches 
they  will  continue  to  print  the  news 
as  truthfully  as  possible  and  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  it  as  dispassionately  as 
they  can.  Vauguardia,  for  50  years  the 
official  daily  organ  of  the  Argentine 
Socialist  movement,  voluntarily  sus¬ 
pended  publication  Jan.  7,  asserting 
that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  appear  under  the  edict. 

INSURANCE  AS  GIFT 

Employes  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  were  pleasantly  surprised  on 
Christmas  Eve  when  Curtis  B.  John¬ 
son,  publisher,  on  behalf  of  the  Ob¬ 
server  Company,  gave  each  employe 
who  had  been  with  the  company  a  year 
or  more  a  $2,500  life  insurance  policy 
through  a  group  insurance  plan  with 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  This  was  in  addition  to  an  ex¬ 
tra  week’s  salary  and  a  check  based 
on  length  of  service,  ranging  from  $10 
to  $20. 

LIFE  NAMES  SPINK 

Shepard  Spink,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  director  Time,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  director  of 
Life.  In  announcing  the  appointment, 
Howard  Black,  Time,  Inc.  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  said  that  Spink  and  Thomas 
Ward,  Life  advertising  manager,  will 
concentrate  on  the  increased  planning 
and  selling  operations  of  Life  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  future  expansion. 

COLOR  NOt"rATIONED 

In  order  that  the  public  may  be 
adequately  informed,  the  OPA  has 
made  an  exception  in  the  rule  that 
ration  currency  may  be  reproduced 
only  in  black  and  white,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  colored  illustrations  of 
the  new  ration  tokens,  to  be  released 
Feb.  27,  may  now  be  used  in  adver¬ 
tising  or  other  material. 

COMPLETES  25th  YEAR 

Zimmer-Keller,  Inc.,  Detroit  na¬ 
tional  advertising  agency,  celebrated 
its  25th  anniversary  Jan.  3  Walter  F. 
Zimmer,  president,  has  been  closely 
connected  with  the  motor  car  indus¬ 
try  since  its  inception,  being  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  its  first  trade  paper.  Horse¬ 
less  Age. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLiSHr 

“i  Baruch  Report  ' 

national  Seen  Affectihg  I 

n  Peter  • 

,  War  Ad  Costa 

losen  to 

ions  at  Uniform  Contract  Terrain, 

m  each 

ratified  Clouse  Create*  Froa 

£ty  will  work  for  Liberal  RuBia, 

I  of  the  " 

s  of  the  Washinoton,  Jan.  12— The 
lady  re-  report  setting  up  a  uniform  cmtc 
events  termination  clause  for  fixed  prid , 
>m  time  contracts  ctttates  the  framewoA  < 
liberal  rulings  on  advertUfa^  ^ 
•e:  Mr.  and,  in  any  event,  goes  far  to  tm, 
of  the  existing  imoertainty. 

Pouch,  Heretofore,  rulings  by  the  m 
n  Hay-  services,  the  War  Ptoductkm  I* 
philan-  the  Treasury  Department, 

,  presi-  some  instances,  the  field 

those  units,  have  tended  to  lack  i 
formity.  Furthermore,  th^  bei 
lOL  sprung  from  a  common  soomi 
HoiliaM  were  subject  to  revision  with  or* 

1  recent  out  notice, 
the  re-  Ad  Costs  Covered 

ling  the  The  Baruch  report  covers  this 
>  news-  ject  of  adverting  cost  alloeai 
patches  imder  fixed  price  contracts  in  a  m 
e  news  sentence,  yet  sets  up  altemathei' 
o  com-  says:  “Advertising  expense  ti 
tely  as  extent  consistent  with  a  pre-wiip 
sars  the  gram  or  to  the  extent  reasoo 
gentine  under  the  circumstances.” 

[y  sus-  One  of  the  fundamentals  in  s 
sserting  determinations  where  the  govenm 
to  con-  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  all  n 
ct.  part  of  the  expense  of  advertisl^l 

,  been  that  the  campaigns  should  h 

some  relationship  to  the  amooii 
(N.  C.)  copy  placed  by  the  contractor  a 
•ised  on  representative  pre-war  period;  1 
,  John-  the  contract  income  should  not 
be  Ob-  used  to  "splurge.” 
mploye  That  principle  is  carried  into 
r  a  year  uniform  termination  plan,  witii 
I  policy  important  alternative  “.  .  .  or  to 
in  with  extent  reasonable  imder  the 
i  Com-  stances.” 
an  ex-  One  effect  of  the  Baruch  report 
:  based  expected  to  be  the  removal  of 
om  $10  certainty  in  the  minds  of  war 
tractors  who  saw  in  current  canaft 
tions  the  possibility  that  they  nii|| 
find  themselves  penalized.  A  contfl 
ssistant  tor  who  had  been  purchasing  sfi| 
c.,  has  with  the  intention  of  paying  fat  I 
■ctor  of  out  of  anticipated  profits,  could  ^ 
itment,  be  certain  whether  an  adjmtoi 
-presi-  would  be  made  for  his  advertisaj 
[Tiomas  the  contract  were  cancelled. 


EXTRA  NEWSPRINT  FOR  FEB,  29 

THE  PRINTING  and  publishing  division  of  the  WPB  has  under  consideration 
a  plan  whereby  users  of  newsprint  in  the  first  quarter  of  1944  will  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  extra  leap  year  day  in  February.  In  an  announcement  this 
week,  Arthur  R.  Treanor,  director  of  the  division,  said  failure  to  provide  this 
allowance  would  constitute  a  further  restriction  of  1.2%  in  newsprint  use. 
The  additional  supply  will  be  allotted  on  an  industry-wide  basis,  he  said. 


Reasonableness  Cited 

Under  the  uniform  plan,  the  w 
tors  are  directed  to  relate  the  adi 
tising  cost  either  to  the  pre-war  In 
or  to  whatever  amount  seems  rein 
able  “under  the  circumstances.”  1 
latter  provision  allows  for  negrti 
tion  and  specifically  calls  into 
the  rule  of  reasonableness. 

Sharp  cutting  back  of  prod 
on  many  items  of  war  materid  ^ 
made  the  new  ruling  of  much  gn* 
importance  than  would  be  the  ca* 
the  height  of  the  production  prod 

A  contractor  under  a  fixed 
agreement  is  the  judge  of  how 
profits  shall  be  expended  and  hill 
ceipts  are  not  regulated  by  the  aiiM 
of  advertising  he  may  place;  hot 
the  event  of  cancellation  and  in  I 
absence  of  a  rule  such  as  is  ciB 
into  effect  in  the  Baruch  report, 
contractor’s  financial  position  n 
have  been  greatly  affected  by  thi  • 
of  his  advertising. 

■ 

FREEZES  CmCULATIOH 

The  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  to 
serve  newsprint  has  frozen  its 
tion  for  the  duration,  and,  ac 
to  a  recent  announcement  by  H 
Maddever,  managing  editor,  has 
tailed  editorial  matter.  * 


qr  JANUARY  15,  1944 

?ly  Charges  Trammell 

;eeks  to  "Hamstring”  FCC  ifSHS 

Says  Supreme  Court  Gave  Communications 
I  Commission  No  Power  to  Censor  or  Regulate 

Program  Content  ^ 

By  JAMES  LAWRENCE  FLY. 

Chairman,  Federal  Communications  Commission  ;^rcr.cz2,r,rri:r‘.:;r>-:ir--r= 

•  power  to  regulate  program  content.  I  ^  _ _ 

Thi*  space  wa«  made  avail-  asked  two  questions:  (1)  Wasn’t  it 

dJ.  to  Mr.  Hy  at  his  request.  extraordinary  to  expect  Ae  Court  to 

rule  on  such  a  question  when  it  wasn  t 

•  presented?  (2)  Wasn’t  it  extraordi- 
the  JANUARY  8  issue  of  Editor  nary  to  contend  Aat  Ae  Court  would 

i  PoBUSHW,  Mr.  Niles  Trammell,  give  us  power  to  regulate  program  irH=r=i‘=.*-.Sr.S - —— 

ssident  of  Ae  National  Broadcasting  content  A  Ae  face  of  Section  328  of 
Bpany,  called  upon  newspapers  to  Ae  Act  which  specifically  demes  us 
ikt^mmon  war  with  him  upon  Ae  Ae  power  of  censorship  and  prohibits 
preme  Court  decision  of  May  10  interference  wiA  right  of  free  speech? 

biding  Ae  anti-monopoly  chain  “The  Court  ”  I  continued,  “saj^  ^  UNUSUAL  MAKE-UP 

b  of  Ae  Federal  Commumcations  Commission  is  not  sunply  a  traffic  w*.  w wrw. w* 

officer,  policing  Ae  wave  lengths  to  A*  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  Naws  gava 
Hat  decision,  Mr.  Trammell  ad-  prevent  stations  from  interfering  wiA  Ais  unusual  page  ona  traatmant  to  tha  Jan. 
ed.  means  that  Aere  can  be  no  eaA  oAer.  Obviously,  Ae  traffic  re-  ip  dispatch  of  Ernia  l^a,  famad  Seripps- 
.radio  m  America.  And  to  make  ferred  to  is  Ae  stations  Aemselves,  Howard  Newspaper  Allianea  war  eorre- 

rfectlys^e  that  Ae  newspapers  got  ^d  Ae  ^ho^  rdiffeVentTdiJ  becluse  w7  thought 

ipomt,  he  wam^  that  it  is  only  a  statiom  ^en  Ae  Court  goes  on  to 

jrt  step  from  Aere  to  a  govern-  say  Aat  Ae  Commission  ^  some-  headlines  that  Russians 

nt-controlled  press.  Aing  more  Aan  supervise  Ae  traffic,  j,,  35  PoUnd.  or  that  Yank 

iefore  Ae  publishers  of  Ae  nation  Traffic  Refers  to  ‘'Statiea'*  fliers  are  backing  up  Yugoslavs,"  a  banner 

ih  to  enlist  under  Mr.  Trammell’s  “Agam  Ae  traffic  refers  to  Ae  sta-  Ae  story  told  readers.  Scripps- 

aner  and  do  battle  Aoulder  to  tion.  Then  follows  Ae  sentence  whiA  H'>'»«f«J  P*P««  received  numyous 

Dulder  WiA  him  agamst  Ae  Su-  yg  networks  and  Aeir  asso-  I'^Ars  and  comments  stating  the  column 

Court  and  t^  Federal  Com-  ^iate,  NAB,  Aose  to  misconstrue,  ‘it  '*  ""• 

jnications  Commission,  I  wiA  to  upon  the  Commission  Ae  burden  ,  ,  ,  . 

^  it  crystal  clear  jiwt  how  and  determining  Ae  composition  of  Aat 

ly  he  U  attempting  to  deceive  them  traffic,’  Permit  me  to  underscore  that  struction  which  Mr.  Miller  (Neville 

th  this  preposterous  assertion.  because,  agam,  it  refers  to  Ae  Miller,  president  of  Ae  National  As- 

Seekt  to  Hamitriaq  FCC  same  traffic  m  Ae  preceding  Ime  and  BroadcMtere)  and  Ae 

1  he  is  really  trying  to  accom-  can_  refer  to  no  oAer  traffic.  The  com- 


TUs  space  was  made  avoil- 
,Ua  to  Mr.  Fly  at  his  request. 


UNUSUAL  MAKE-UP 


in  discrediting  the  Supreme  position  of  that  traflSc  is  again  the  k  statement, 

urt  decision  is  to  hamstring  Ae  composition  of  Ae  electrical  traffic,  ^°ritrt“hv  ^mnHrltton*  r^^ed 

C,  aboliA  Ae  network  rules  and  Aat  is,  Ae  stations  Aat  are  on  Ae  air.  Court  by  implication  repe^ed 


(ain  his  monopolistic  sAangle-hold  In  oAer  words,  Ae  Court  is  saymg  ?  Awt  provision  of  the  kw— which 
the  affiliated  NBC  stations.  that  far  from  simply  policing  Ae  Commisison 

Po  support  his  cAarge  he  offers  these  existing  traffic,  Ae  Commission  shall,  cannot  regulate  program  ^ntent. 
e  worA  from  Ae  decision:  “Ae  by  licensing  choose  Ae  stations  whiA  “•  •  •  And  to  me  it  is  perfectly 
iposition  of  Aat  Aaffic.”  He  argues  shall  operate  on  Ae  eAer  highways,  absurd  to  put  that  kmd  of  construc- 
t  when  Ae  Court  ruled  Aat  Ae  To  put  it  anoAer  way,  the  traffic  offi-  Won  on  Ae  law,  because  it  cannot  be 
mmission  had  Ae  responsibffity  of  c»r  simply  guides  and  cxintrols  Ae  on  Ae  law  wiAout  your  saymg 
nnining  “Ae  cximposition  of  Aat  traffic  whiA  comes  along  on  Ae  AA-  implication  Ae  Supreme 

Ic,"  it  gave  Ae  Commission  power  way,  Jaut  Ae  li(%nsmg  auAority  de-  Court  overrulA  it,  and  Aey  Adn’t 
regulate  program  content,  what  termines  what  cars  Aall  compose  Ae  overrule  it.  Now,  perhaps  Ae  lan- 
vertisiqfci  and  what  shall  not  be  broadcast  traffic,  or  what  cars  Aall  be  per-  guage  Aey  usA  was  unfortunate,  but 
the  American  people.  mitted  upon  Ae  hiAways.  .  .  .  nobAy  could  construe  it — certainly 

y  most  recent  expose  of  this  para-  “Thus,  m  Ae  network  case  Ae  Ae  Commission  coulA’t  construe  that 
ile  was  before  Ae  Senate  Ater-  Supreme  Court  did  nothing  more  Aan  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  say 
te  Commerce  Committee  on  Dec.  decide  the  issue  before  it — Ae  validity  Aat  it  gave  Aem  Ae  right,  m  Ae 
This  is  Ae  Committee  which,  AA  of  Ae  anti-monopoly  regulations.  TTie  face  of  express  law,  to  regulate  Ae 
I  House  Committee,  wrote  Ae  Com-  law  Ath  respect  to  the  Commission’s  contents  of  programs.” 
inkations  Act.  power,  or  raAer  lack  of  power,  over  At  anoAer  point  Chairman  Wheeler 

desmbA  Ae  elaborate  propa-  fadio  programs  was  left  just  where  interruptA  my  testimony  to  remark: 
ida  campaign  launched  by  Ae  Na-  f'®®  Aeady  been.  Under  Section  “When  you  take  mto  consideration 
nal  Association  of  Broadcasters,  326  of  Ae  Act,  Ae  Commission  is  the  fact  Aat  you  have  plain  provision 
A  is  a  stooge  organization  for  NBC  specifically  demed  Ae  power  to  tell  of  Ae  sta  Ate  itself  saying  you  can- 
CBS,  to  recapAre  the  chain  ®  raAo  station  what  it  shall  or  Aall  not  regulate  Ae  contents  of  programs 
poly  privileges.  I  testifiA:  broadest.”  it  seems  to  me  it  should  be  quite  clear, 

e  words,  yankA  from  Aeir  con-  Commenting  on  my  testimony,  I  do  not  know  how  Ae  lawyers  for 
t  made  a  fee  battle  cry.  It  was  Chairman  Burton  K.  Wheeler  said:  the  raAo  industry,  and  Aey  have  very 
A  better  to  talk  in  terms  of  _ 


(3 


i 


gment  of  free  speech  Aan  m 

fCC  DROPS  84RS  ON  PRESS-RADIO 


y  be  expectA  to  Aampion. 
e  new  slogan  worked  fee. 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  13 — The  FAeral  Communications  Commission  an- 
nouncA  tomght  Aat  by  imanimous  decision  it  had  adoptA  no  policy 


•dhwiA*^^rrmlAf^*rrf*renTO°^  respect  to  jomt  ownerAip  of  newspapers  and  radio  broadcasting  stations. 


'  conation  ^  tifet  **  ^‘“‘ed,  because  of  Ae  grave  legal  issues 

Saaiplet  of  Editorials  mvolved  m  Ae  question.  TTie  Commission  statA  that  it  woAd  commimicate 

have  here  a  dozen  samples  of  evidence  to  Ae  appropriate  conunittees  of  Congress  durmg  Ae  coming 
editorials,  all  publishA  within  ^e®!'- 

of  Ae  meeting  of  Ae  NAB  The  FCC  declared  Aat  it  Ad  not  feel  Aat  Ae  states  of  applicants  for 
and  all  proclaimmg  Aat  ‘Ae  broadcasting  licenses  Aould  be  affectA  merely  because  Aey  are  in  a  par- 
ipwtion  of  Aat  traffic  means  that  ticular  fee  of  business.  However,  it  also  affirmA  its  resolution  not  to  permit 
^  control  concentration  of  raAo  control  m  the  hands  of  Ae  few,  to  Ae  exclusion  of  the 

who  might  be  eqiuUy  quAifiA  to  render  a  public  service, 
lyang  the  Supreme  Court  deci-  Current  applications  by  newspapers  for  raAo  licenses,  which  have  been 
f  ahowA  Ae  impossibility  of  “  e  separate  category,  are  placA  on  a  parity  AA  all  other  applications 
“buing  it  to  give  Ae  Commission  by  Ais  decision. 


goA  lawyers,  high-pricA  lawyers, 
could  come  to  any  other  conclusion.” 

Hitting  at  Ae  very  tsrpe  of  propa¬ 
ganda  which  Mr.  Trammell  spread  on 
Ae  pages  of  Editor  &  Pubusbir  on 
Jan.  8,  Chairman  Wheeler  said: 

“I  think  because  of  Ae  propaganda 
Aat  has  been  sent  out,  and  it  has  been 
unfortunate,  by  the  radio  industry  to 
a  great  many  stations  out  through  Ae 
coimtry,  Ae  smaller  stations  that  do 
not  have  Ae  benefit  of  high-pricA 
lawyers  Aat  Ae  chains  employ,  that 
Aose  outiymg  stations  have  come  to 
Ae  conclusion  that  this  language 
means  Ae  Commission  could  regulate 
Aeir  programs.  It  has  created  a  fear 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  owners 
of  Aese  stations  without  question  of 
doubt” 

Right  hare,  in  view  of  Mr.  Tram¬ 
mell’s  newest  attempt  to  frighten  the 
newspapers  into  joining  his  vendetta 
agaiiA  the  Suprane  Court  and  the 
FCC,  I  want  to  recall  my  testimony  at 
this  pomt  m  Ae  hearing.  I  said: 

“I  do  not  Aink  Aat  idea  (of  fear) 
exists  apart  from  this  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters  campaign  that 
has  been  whippA  up  here  and  Ae  edi¬ 
torials  that  have  liMn  inspirA  there¬ 
by,  but  Aat  campaign  may  have  mis- 
lA  some  stations.  I  Aink  some  of 
these  stations  perhaps  in  goA  faiA 
have  urgA  that  something  be  done 
about  it 

SesM  Newspapers  Misled 

“And  some  of  Ae  newspapers  have 
been  mislA.  I  think  some  of  Aese 
newspapers,  maybe  all  of  A«n,  are 
acting  m  complete  goA  faiA  in  taking 
this  stuff  Ae  NAB  has  pullA  out 
But  I  do  think  Ae  people  who  have 
been  before  you  know  Ae  answer 
just  as  clearly  as  we  know  it” 

The  FCC  does  not  now,  nor  did  it 
ever,  believe  it  had  Ae  power  to  reg¬ 
ulate  Ae  content  of  raAo  programs. 
It  does  not  desire  that  power. 

And  mcidentally,  NBC  and  CBS 
which  have  raisA  such  a  hue  and  cry 
about  Ae  damages  Aey  would  suffer 
because  of  Ae  network  regulations  are 
doing  a  bigger  business  now  than  ever 
before. 

What  are  Aese  network  rules  that 
cause  Mr.  Trammel  to  AA  so  many 
crocodile  tears?  They  are  rules  whicu 
free  Ae  station  owners  from  almost 
complete  domination  by  Ae  networks 
— a  conAtion  whiA  Aey  had  to  accept 
if  Aey  wanted  to  get  network  service. 
They  give  Ae  stations  a  measure  of 
freedom  to  nm  Aeir  busmess  and  to 
serve  Aeir  communities  Aey  never 
had  before.  They  are  a  milestone  in 
Ae  battle  for  Ae  extensiem  of  free 
speeA. 

Compare  that  increase  in  Ae  ave¬ 
nues  of  expression  and  a  greater  fiex- 
ibAty  of  Ae  mechanisms  of  free 
speech  wiA  Ae  enormous  control  m 
the  hands  of  one  network  chief  lAe 
Mr.  TrammeU.  It  is  only  a  natural 
consequence  of  his  peculiarly  strategic 
position  at  Ae  crossroads  of  the  media 
of  information  to  Ae  public  and  Ae 
big  advertismg  agencies  with  Aeir  m- 
fluential  advertisers  that  affords  him 
an  vmequallA  opportimity  for  creat¬ 
ing  “news  stories”  and  .influencmg 
“editorial  opinion.”  A  this  position, 
whiA  would  seem  to  amount  to  a 
public  trust,  Mr.  Trammell  wanted  te 
eliminate  Ae  very  freAom  Ae  Com¬ 
mission  has  sought  to  create  m  its 
network  rules.  SuA  a  centralization 
pontoios  far  greater  potentialities  for 
impairment  of  free  speeA  than  could 
ever  be  approaAed  by  a  government 
organization  working  wiAm  Ae 
framework  of  Ae  Constitution. 

■ 

OHIO  GROUP  TO  MEET 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association  will  be  held 
Feb.  3  and  4  at  Ae  Deshler  Wallick 
Hotel  in  Columbus. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

New  Angle  Suggested 
To  Increase  Bond  Sales 

By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


IN  A  REGENT  column  Bob  Considine, 

New  York  Mirror,  reported  an  idea 
for  War  Bond  selling,  proposed  by  Lt. 
Walter  Brandenburg,  Army  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Command,  which  has  excellent 
possibilities  for  advertising  develop¬ 
ment 

Lt  Brandenburg  suggests  that  at  the 
time  persons  buy  bonds  they  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  place  an  order  for 
equipment  now  in  military  use  and 
not  ^ing  produced  for  civilians.  When 
the  war  ends  these  useable  goods,  both 
those  which  have  seen  some  military 
service  and  those  which  had  not  been 
needed,  would  be  made  available  to 
the  bond-buyers  as  soon  as  possible 
under  a  priority  arrangement  with  the 
bonds  serving  as  pre-payment  for 
them. 

Sales  lesistance 

This  arrangement,  he  points  out 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  get  rid  of  part  of  its  sur¬ 
pluses  and  to  provide  quickly  such 
civilian  goods  as  refrigerators,  type¬ 
writers,  etc.,  now  being  used  by  the 
various  services  and  such  non-civilian 
goods  as  jeeps,  which  can  be  adapted 
for  private  use.  The  plan,  he  believes, 
would  ccmtribute  impetus  to  bond 
buying,  provide  needed  income  for 
the  government  now  and  minimize  the 
quantity  of  bonds  to  be  cashed  in 
after  the  war. 

As  the  Treasury  Department  em¬ 
phasized  in  its  campaign  book  for  the 
impending  Fourth  War  Loan,  people 
have  begun  to  build  up  sales  resistance 
against  War  Bonds,  and  if  such  a  plan 
could  be  arranged,  it  would  provide  a 
new  angle  for  advertising  and  a  new 
incentive  for  bond  buying. 

For  example,  a  refrigerator  concern, 
now  ttirning  all  of  its  production  over 
to  war  use,  could  advertise  not  just 
“Buy  War  Bonds”  but  “Buy  Bonds 
That  Will  Insure  You  a  Blank  Refrig¬ 
erator  After  the  War.”  In  addition, 
such  an  arrangement  would  help  tide 
consumers  over  the  period  of  recon¬ 
version  when  civilian  production,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lewis  Brown,  president, 
Johns-Manville,  will  be  limited,  a  pe¬ 
riod  which  Mr.  Brown  believes  will 
last  from  two  to  three  years. 

Certainly  this  is  a  plan  worth  con¬ 
sideration  from  both  business  and  the 
War  Finance  Division  of  the  Treasury, 
and  advertising  could  put  it  over  with 
the  freshness  which  the  customary 
bond  buying  reasons  and  themes  are 
beginning  to  lose. 

Four-Way  Cooperation 

BUCKING  the  handicap  of  divided 

authority,  an  advertising  agency, 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  a 
store.  City  of  Paris,  in  the  same  city, 
newspapers  and  the  Marines  are  co¬ 
operating  to  aid  in  the  recruiting  of 
women  Marines.  Lt  Col.  Ralph  E. 
West  USMC  oflScer  in  charge  of  the 
recruiting  district  made  his  needs 
known  to  the  Victory  Advertising 
Committee  of  San  Francisco,  the 
agency  offered  volunteer  service  and 
work  was  begun  on  the  problem — ^to 
get  up  a  newspaper  campaign  to  re¬ 
cruit  the  women. 

Actual  production  of  the  campaign 
was  simple.  The  problem  was  to  get 
a  sponsor  for  the  campaign  since  the 
Marine  Corps  has  no  advertising  fund, 
is  not  permitted  to  solicit  Bnancial 
support,  and  newspaper  advertising 
managers  were  discouraging  about 


the  possibility  of  any  of  the  stores,  all 
of  which  have  been  constantly 
pressed  for  advertising  donations  in 
the  war  years,  giving  support. 

Undaunted,  the  agency  prepared 
copy  and  layouts,  called  together  the 
newspaper  advertising  managers  and 
the  Marine  officers,  and  presented  its 
idea:  “Why  not  get  the  Marines  to  set 
up  a  really  interesting  series  of  win¬ 
dow  displays  for  the  department  store 
which  will  sponsor  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign?”  “Mi^t  work,”  said  the  man¬ 
agers,  and  it  did. 

A  WerMag  Plaa 

William  D.  Phelan,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle’s  manager,  sold  Paul 
Verdier  of  the  City  of  Paris  the  idea; 
Erwin,  Wasey  made  comprehensive 
layouts  and  pattern  copy;  the  store’s 
advertising  manager  finished  the  ads 
up  in  the  store’s  own  style  and  Capt. 
Pat  Terry,  USMC,  formerly  Newsweek 
and  Life  photographer,  staged  the 
photo  job. 

Each  ad  carries  a  plaque  listing  re¬ 
cent  woman  recruits,  and  as  a  follow¬ 
up  extra  proofs  are  provided  for  each 
recruit  to  mail  to  family  and  friends. 
So  successful  is  the  campaign  that  Lt. 
Col.  West’s  San  Francisco  district  is 
tops  in  results,  the  record  showing  the 
recruitment  of  more  women  per  capita 
there  than  in  any  other  in  the  country. 

A  letter  to  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  333 
Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  will 
bring  full  details  on  how  the  program 
was  developed  and  how  to  obtain  mats 
from  the  City  of  Paris.  This  has  all 
the  aspects  of  a  sound  institutional 
campaign  for  both  the  women’s  ser¬ 
vices  and  the  sponsor  store,  and  could 
well  be  developed  in  many  cities. 

Forearmed  for  Victory 

WHEN  Italy  surrendered,  most  news¬ 
papers  and  advertisers  were  im- 
ready,  only  a  few  had  thought  to  pre¬ 
pare  in  advance  ads  which  would  tie 
in  with  the  event  and  the  ads  which 
did  concern  the  victory  were,  for  the 
most  part,  prepared  after  the  news  was 
announced.  To  prevent  a  repetition 
of  this  and  to  aid  newspapers  in  plan¬ 
ning,  selling  and  producing  timely  ads 
for  moment’s-notice  publication  Meyer 
Both  Co.  and  Metro  Associated  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.,  have  both  produced  spe¬ 
cial  victory-in-Europe  ads  and  mats. 

Sufficient  material,  ad  ideas,  illus¬ 
trations,  headings,  layout  and  copy, 
is  contained  in  both  presentations, 
Meyer  Both’s  “Victory  Ad-Tool  Kit” 
and  Metro’s  “Victory  in  Europe  Edi¬ 
tion,”  to  produce  a  special  V-Day  sec¬ 
tion.  Mats  for  ads,  variously  slanted 
so  that  for  every  kind  of  merchant 
there  is  a  suitable  type,  are  available. 

In  both  cases  the  presentations  were 
prompted  by  requests  from  newspa¬ 
pers  and  prepared  with  the  help  of 
ideas  and  suggestions  submitted  by 
newspaper  advertising  managers. 
Meyer  Both  also  has  another  special 
package,  “Peace  in  Europe”  with  10 
full  pages  in  production. 

Tliis  is  the  sort  of  fore-thinking  and 
working  which  makes  it  possible  for 
ads  to  be  as  timely  as  a  front-page 
headline  and  helps  newspapers  to 
maintain  their  reputation  for  flexibil¬ 
ity.  Only  one  thing  remains.  While 
it  is  improbable,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Japan  will  fall  before  or  at  the 
same  time  as  Germany,  and  new^a- 
pers  would  do  well  to  make  their  fore¬ 
arming  for  victory  all-out. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


VETS  SEEK  AD  SPONSOR 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
now  completing  plans  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  for  funds,  seeks  a 
national  advertiser  as  a  sponsor  for 
a  slogan  contest.  Hie  organization’s 
objective  is  “to  maintain  and  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  DAV’s  vital  program  to  in¬ 
sure  prompt,  free  and  unstinted  help 
to  America’s  service-disabled  vet¬ 
erans.”  Conceived  and  organized  by 
disabled  veterans  following  World 
War  I,  and  chartered  by  Congress  in 
1931,  the  DAV  is  dedicated  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  disabled  veterans  of  all  wars.  It 
is  administered  by  disabled  veterans 
for  disabled  veterans.  The  organiza¬ 
tion’s  membership  now  numbers 
around  45,000.  Striking  a  keynote  for 
the  campaign,  editorial  artist  C.  D. 
Batchelor,  New  York  Daily  News,  has 
executed  a  drawing  captioned:  “A 
Better  Postwar  World  Must  Dawn  for 
These  Too.”  The  firm  of  Reuel  Estill 
and  Company,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  is  directing  the  campaign. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

A  MIRACLE  of  timing  was  performed 

last  week  when  the  first  promotion 
of  a  new  secret  weapon,  the  jet-pro¬ 
pelled  plane,  by  General  Electric  Co., 
was  approved  by  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
The  approval  came  throu^  at  4  pm. 
Thursday  afternoon,  the  news  was 
announo^  by  the  Army  at  6  pjn.  and 
afterwards  GE  plugged  the  weapon 
on  its  network  show,  handled  by 
Maxon,  Inc.  This  was  followed 
through  on  Friday  when  the  evening 
papers  carried  a  special  1,000- line  ad, 
prepared  by  Leighton  &  Nelscm.  The 
ad,  which  describes  the  jet  propulsion 
engine’s  origin  in  England  in  1933  and 
its  arrival  and  subsequent  production 
in  this  country,  is  appearing  in  about 
200  newspapers,  since  because  of  the 
paper  shortage  it  is  improbable  that 
ail  of  GE’s  regular  list  of  225  papers 
will  be  able  to  carry  it.  Bell  Air¬ 
craft,  referred  to  in  the  GE  ad  as  the 
concern  which  is  making  planes  for 
GE’s  propulsion  engine,  placed  full- 
page  ads  two  days  later. 

In  February  Daggett  &  Ramsdell  is 
launching  a  campaign  on  its  cold  and 
cleansing  creams,  using  52  newspapers 
for  about  six  insertions.  In  addition 
to  the  creams.  War  Savings  Stamps 
will  be  promoted  in  the  ads,  which  are 
placed  by  McCann-Erickson. 

The  George  S.  May  Co.,  Chicago 
business  engineering  concern,  placed 
a  full-page  ad  this  week  using  papers 
in  100  United  States  and  Canadian 
cities.  A  large  graph  showed  the 
growth  of  the  company  from  two 
clients  in  1925  to  2,327  today  and  from 
a  total  sales  in  1925  of  $10,429  to 
$6,157,142  today.  Jim  Duffy,  Chicago, 
handles  the  accoimt. 

Jack  &  Heintz,  Inc.  used  sizable 
newspaper  space  this  week  appealing 
to  the  American  public  to  fight  for  the 
repeal  or  amendment  of  the  Renego¬ 
tiation  Act,  which  it  feels  will,  as  it 
stands,  destroy  free  enterprise  and 
ultimately  result  in  “national  catas¬ 
trophe.”  The  ad  reprinted  a  wire, 
which  Jack  &  Heintz  Associates  sent  to 
every  Congressman  and  Senator  in 
the  government,  making  the  same 
appeal. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  is 
expanding  its  dealer  campaign  in  500 
newspapers  this  year  with  21  to  25 
ads  as  against  the  18  used  last  year. 
Insertions  vary  in  size  from  840  to 
378  lines,  and  copy  will  stress  tire 
service  and  conservation.  Campbell- 
Ewald  is  the  agency. 

Varsity  Underwear  Co.  is  using  48 
ads  in  14  leading  newspapers  in  its 
current  campaign.  Alfr^  F.  Tokar, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  the  agency. 

Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  is  using 


newspapers,  magazines  and  raju 
promote  the  distribution  of  Ste 
multi-vitamin  and  mineral  tiliL 
through  major  drug  outlets.  AW 
is  planning  advertisii^  for 
tablets,  cmd  is  scheduling  newipiTi 
space  for  Chase  &  Sanborn  cofi 
Royal  desserts  and  Fleladumn 
yeast. 

Sunday  newspaper  magazine  se 
tions,  national  magazines  and  seni 
publications  will  be  used  by  ^ 
American  Safety  Razor  Corf.  forO, 
razor  advertising  featuring  Peter  As 
illustrations  and  the  slogan,  “Ar 
5  o’clock  Shadow.”  Federal  Advetj 
ing  Agency  handles  the  account 

Approximately  500  newspapeti 
being  used  by  the  National  ^ 
Co.,  for  Premium  crackers  in  ad 
weeks’  campaign.  Ck^y,  haniti^^j 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  features 
saving  food  suggesticais. 

American  Rolling  Mill  has  st«A 
its  1944  advertising  campaign  Bir 
four-color,  half-page  advertisein^ 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  andi§ 
black-and-white  adsqitations  in  Ti 
and  Newsweek.  Insertions  arc  to 
monthly  hereafter.  N.  W.  Ayertsj 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

W.  L.  Stensgaard  and  Assod^ 
Inc.,  Chicago-New  York,  has  juR 
leased  a  group  of  “Tribute  to  thell| 
conquerables”  displays  sponsonf 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  to  1 
American  stores,  and  each  of  tlwito 
is  devoting  at  least  six  windowi 
the  presentation  as  a  prelude  to  i 
Fourth  War  Loan  drive.  NcwsprI 
magazine  and  radio  ads  and  pu^ 
will  be  used  in  featuring  the  di^ 

Arrow  Tank  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  nai 
Ellis  Advertising  Co.,  that  citjr, 
direct  its  advertising  and  publkn4 
tions  for  1944. 

Foote,  Pierson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  m 
facturer  of  precision  electronic  iu 
ments  since  1896,  annoimces  the 
pointment  of  Needham  &  Grohn 
Inc.,  to  handle  its  advertising. 

McKee  &  Albright  has  been  ap; 
ed  advertising  agency  for  the 
Chemical  Corf.  Newspaper  and 
azine  plans  on  Zero,  the  new 
household  cleaner,  and  “33” 
will  be  annoimced  shortly. 

What  the  railroads  of  Amerio 
doing  to  aid  the  war  effort  is  strildfl 
told  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  cT 
series  of  advertisements  appearintj 
68  newspapers  in  25  large  East 
Central  West  cities  during  one  cl 
fourth  series  in  the  coordinated  cj 
paign  of  the  eastern  railroads, 
ads  were  prepared  some  weeks  bd| 
the  Army  took  control  of  the 
roads.  “Reporting  on  ’43,  Sir!” 
how  locomotives  of  the  American 
roads  “joined  the  Army”  to  i 
nine-tenths  of  the  Army’s  total  fnj 
and  express  tonnage,  having  alnj 
in  this  war  moved  four  times  as 
Army  freight  as  was  moved  in 
last  World  War.  The  ads  tell 
how  the  entire  1918  freight  load 
doubled  in  1943,  and  the  job  done 
fewer  men  and  less  equipment 
25  years  ago.  Richard  A.  Foley 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelpiif 
handling  the  account. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Ii 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  tlisi_ 
vertising  of  Repubuc  Aviation  Cf 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  builders  d 
P-47  Thunderbolt  eurplane.  Thb 
pands  the  Erwin,  Wasey  list  of 
accounts  to  four.  Republic’s 
the  coming  year  are  to  be  anno«J 
later. 

Appearing  this  week  in  357 
papers  in  295  cities  blanketini 
United  States  is  the  first  1944  N 
paper  campaign  advertisement  a 
National  Cash  Register  Ca 
sizes  vary  from  700  lines  to  42t 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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In  due  time,  dear  lady,  you  ean 
thumb  your  exquiiJite  little  nose  at 
wartime  fashions  and  wartime 
substitutes  in  general. 

But  first  we  must  have  j»eaoe.  And, 
next,  we  must  give  industry  at  war 
an  opportunity  to  beeome  an  in¬ 
dustry  of  peace.  Then  we  shall  have 
new  and  exciting  things  such  as  we 
have  never  seen  before,  but  the 
change  will  be  gradual  —  evolution. 
rather  than  revolution. 


For  the  manufacturer  anticipat¬ 
ing  a  post-war  market,  the  impor¬ 
tant  centers  of  jiopiilation,  such  as 
Philadelphia,  offer  the  surest  road 
to  widespread  influence  in  jrost-war 
buying.  Philadelphia  is  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  advantageous  position.  Tt 
is  one  of  the  great  markets  —  it  is 
reached  hy  one  newspaper. 

That  newspaper  is  The  Philadel- 
]>hia  Evening  Bulletin.  The  Bulletin 
reaches  daily  4  out  of  .5  Philadelphia 


families.  It  has  a  circulation  in  <'x- 
cess  of  600,000  —  largest  evening 
newspaper  in  America.  It  is  the 
leading  Philadelphia  newspaper  — 
has  been  for  con«^entive  vears. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA - 
NEARLY  EVERYBODY 
READS  THE  BULLETIN 


Buy  more  War  Sfemps  from  your  rewsooper  bpy 
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Newark  News 
Halted  Two  Days 
By  a  Typo  Dispute 

With  basic  disagreements  on  wages 
and  working  conditions  between  the 
publisher  and  the  Typographical 
Union  still  unsettled,  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  resumed  nor¬ 
mal  publication  Jan.  10,  after  a  two- 
day  suspension  attributed  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  a  Blowdown  by  the  union. 
An  agreement  signed  Jan.  8  by  rep- 
resenUtives  of  the  newspaper  and 
union  provided  that  the  two  parties 
would  try  to  iron  out  their  differ¬ 
ences  by  Jan.  17,  failing  whkdi  the 
issues  In  dispute  would  be  submitted 
to  the  Newspaper  Panel  of  the  War 
Labor  Board. 

In  a  statement  explaining  the  stop¬ 
page,  which  kept  the  News  off  the 
stands  Jan.  7  and  8  (Jan.  9,  Sunday, 
was  not  a  regular  publication  day), 
Benjamin  J.  Foley,  general  manager 
of  the  new^>aper,  declared  the  slow¬ 
down  was  tantamoimt  to  a  strike,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  ruling  by  the  WLB  last 
September. 

Uaiea  Clolait  Loeheat 

EHmer  Madden,  president  of  the 
Newark  union.  Local  103,  however, 
called  the  action  “a  lodraut.”  ‘Tt 
was  put  into  effect,”  he  said,  “in  an 
attempt  to  frighten  our  monbers  into 
accepting  less  money  than  they  de¬ 
serve  and  give  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  the  ri^t  to  use  boys  to  do  the 
work  of  our  men.”  In  a  stateaaent  to 
E^itob  &  PuBLisBOi,  he  dedared: 

“The  News  pulled  the  switch  and 
kept  the  men  from  working  when  all 
but  seven  pages  of  the  paper  bad 
been  completed.  The  men  were 
diimhfrmnded.  They  didn’t  know  what 
to  do.  All  of  them  were  on  time  at 
7:30  in  the  morning  and  remained  on 
tl^  job  until  the  paper  stopped  pro¬ 
duction  at  11.  The  e^tion  was  a  little 
late,  but  that  was  because  it  was  an 
unusually  heavy  one,  and  a  great 
deal  of  work  had  piled  up.  The  one 
thing  we’re  very  emphatic  on  is  that 
it  was  a  lockout,  not  a  strike.” 

Mr.  Foley  maintained,  however,  that 
the  union  had  deliberately  delayed 
the  paper.  “Our  usual  time  for  the 
fihst  edition,”  he  said,  “is  10:20  ajn. 
At  the  time  we  called  a  halt,  11  o’clock, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  edition 
wouldn’t  be  off  the  presses  for  at  least 
another  hour.  It  was  simply  impossi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  try  to  publish  a  news¬ 
paper  under  those  conditions.” 

The  episode  was  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  disputes  maricing  the  efforts 
of  the  parties  to  arrive  at  a  basis  for 
a  new  contract  since  expiration  of  the 
previous  one  on  Nov,  30,  1942.  Three 
issues  remain  to  be  settled:  wages;  a 
provision  asked  by  the  publishers  that 
starting  times  be  changed  when 
necessary,  to  put  out  an  earlier  “bull¬ 
dog”  edition;  and  the  question  of 
whether  the  publisher  may  employ 
“boys,”  unskilled  workers,  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  duties  in  the  composing  room, 
instead  of  journeyman  printers,  as  the 
union  demands 

Pablitber's  Offer  Rejeefod 

By  a  majority  decision  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Panel  last  September,  the  labor 
member  dissenting,  the  printers  were 
granted  a  32.85  a  week  raise,  retro¬ 
active  to  Dec.  1,  1942.  Other  union 
demands  were  denied,  Mr.  Foley 
stated.  The  way  was  left  open,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a  reopening  of  negotiations 
Dec.  1,  1943,  on  wages  only.  At  that 
time,  however,  Mr.  Foley  said,  the 
union  renewed  its  demands  regard¬ 
ing  the  other  matters,  and  also  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  publisher’s  offer 


of  an  additional  increase  of  $1.73.  ’The 
union  asked  a  fiirther  raise  of  $5.70, 
basing  its  demand  on  the  stipulations 
in  the  Little  Steel  formula,  which 
provides  that  increases  might  be 
granted  up  to  15%  of  the  wage  pre¬ 
vailing  on  Jan.  15,  1941. 

An  increase  of  $2.00  had  been 
granted  in  March,  1941,  when  the  Dec. 
1.  1940-Nov.  30,  1942,  contract  was 
signed.  The  union  claims  this  increase 
may  not  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  Little  Steel  provision,  since 
it  was  made  retroactive  to  Dec.  1, 
1940,  a  date  prior  to  the  time  the 
formula  became  effective. 

Thus,  a  15%  increase  over  the  basic 
wage  of  $57  would  be  $8.55,  or  $5.70 
above  the  $2A5  already  granted,  the 
$2  increase  of  1941  being  eliminated 
hum  the  union’s  calctilations. 

The  publisher,  on  the  other  hand, 
arrived  at  the  $1.73  figure  by  averag¬ 
ing  increases  to  pressmen,  stereo- 
tyi)ers,  nudlers,  and  printers,  follow¬ 
ing,  Nlr.  Foley  said,  the  method  of  Dr. 
Ro^rt  K.  Bums,  head  of  the  News- 
]>aper  Panel,  and  deducting  raises 
already  granted.  'Hie  calculations 
were  described  thus,  in  a  notice  from 
the  publisher  to  all  employes  of  the 
newspaper,  Jan.  7: 

“Under  Dr.  Bums’  decision  he 
averaged  all  increases  granted  to 
pressmen,  mailers  and  stereotypers 
and  awarded  the  printers  that  average 
of  $2.85.  By  this  same  method  cor¬ 
rected  to  date — pressmen,  $6.50,  1941- 
43;  stereotypers,  $6.25,  lMi-43,  mail¬ 
ers,  $7.00,  1941-43;  average,  $6.%;  less 
$4.^  ali^dy  received,  $1.73 — ^pub¬ 
lisher’s  offer.” 

Agree  to  Negotiate 

The  notification  stated  further  that 
the  publisher’s  offer  on  wages  was 
contingent  upon  the  union’s  either 
accepting  the  publisher’s  versions  of 
the  “boy”  situation  and  the  starting 
time  on  “bulldog”  editions,  or  agree¬ 
ing  to  submission  of  these  questions 
to  the  WLB  for  decision. 

In  the  agreement  following  the 
newspaper’s  suspension,  signed  Jan.  8 
by  reiMusentatives  of  the  union  and 
of  the  Newark  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  which  includes  the  Star- 
Ledger  and  the  Sunday  Call,  as  well 
as  the  News,  four  conditions  were  set¬ 
tled  upon,  as  follows: 

“1.  To  genuinely  cooperate  fully  in 
resuming  normal  publication  sched¬ 
ules  of  the  Newark  Evening  News  on 
Monday,  Jan.  10,  1944. 

“2.  The  Union  agrees,  pending  the 
determination  of  all  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  and  for  the  duration  of  the 
contract,  to  Nov.  30,  1944,  to  operate 
by  its  members  the  composing  rooms 
of  the  News,  the  Call,  and  the  Star- 
Ledger  tmder  normal  production  effi¬ 
ciency  and  publication  schedules.  .  .  . 
The  parties  agree  that  the  present 
terms  and  conditions  shall  remain  in 
force  and  be  fully  observed  imtil 
changed  mutually  or  through  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  NWLB. 

“3.  To  promptly  meet  for  the  piu:- 
pose  of  leaching  a  final  agreement  on 
all  unsettled  issues  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  comi^ete  contract  among  the 
parties  imtil  Nov.  30,  1944. 

“4.  In  the  event  the  parties  are  un¬ 
able  to  mutually  agree  on  the  final 
terms  of  a  contract  or  do  not  sign 
such  contract  by  Jan.  17,  1944,  to  sub¬ 
mit  all  unsettled  issues  existing  which 
are  required  to  produce  a  final  con¬ 
tract  to  the  NWLB,  Daily  Newspaper 
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Panel  .  .  .  and  to  abide  fully  by  any 
decision  that  is  finally  reached.” 

The  meeting  was  held,  Mr.  Foley 
said,  at  the  instance  of,  and  in  the 
presence  of,  officers  of  the  other  craft 
unions  in  the  shop.  Further  negotia¬ 
tions  have  not  yet  been  definitely 
scheduled.  Claude  Baker,  president 
of  the  ITU,  is  expected  to  participate 
when  they  are  held. 

Other  Slowdowns 

The  matter  of  slowdowns  on  New¬ 
ark  newspapers  goes  back  to  last  year. 
On  Aug.  25-27,  1943,  (K  &  P,  Sept 
4,  1943,  page  8),  printers  on  the  three 
newspapers  staged  a  slowdown  by 
meeting  during  working  hours,  arriv¬ 
ing  on  the  job  two  or  three  hours  late 
and  delaying  publication.  'Riis  action 
followed  the  union’s  protest  against  a 
WL9  decision  awarding  a  $2  increase 
(the  raise  was  changed  fo  October 
to  $2.85). 

Wayne  L.  Morse,  of  the  WLB, 
warned  against  the  slowdown  prac¬ 
tice,  saying  that  subsequent  actions 
of  a  similar  nature  wotUd  be  consid¬ 
ered  strikes.  The  union,  throu^ 
William  Rose,  international  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  Mr.  Madden,  claimed 
there  had  been  neither  a  strike  nor  a 
slowdown.  Mr.  Baker,  at  the  time, 
said  the  men  had  been  only  20  to  30 
minutes  late. 

On  Sept.  8,  W.  H.  Davis,  head  of 


the  WLB,  in  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
den,  declared  that  the  union  wouU 
be  deprived  of  Newspaper  Pand  co#. 
sideration  unless  the  WLB  recebij 
assurances  of  continuous  producttan, 
Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Madden  assutd 
the  Board  that  every  effort  wouy 
be  made  to  prevent  productiot 
delays.  An  agreement  to  resume  nor. 
mal  publication  was  signed  Sept,  ij  tt 
a  meeting  of  union  and  publuhin> 
representatives  and  a  WLB  invettigi. 
tor. 

Mr.  Foley,  in  a  discussion  of  tht 
WLB  ruling  on  slowdowns,  stated 
that  a  telegr^  sent  him  Dec.  29  by 
Dr.  Bums  reiterated  that  “any  delap 
in  publication  can  only  be  regarded 
as  strike  action  in  direct  violation  ^ 
national  no-strike  policy  and  b  dk. 
regard  of  the  signed  stipulatioo 
entered  into  by  the  parties  and  myidf 
on  September  15.” 

Failure  of  the  union  to  live  up  to 
its  agreement  and  recurrences  d 
slowdowns,  said  Mr.  Foley  last  week, 
precipitated  the  News’  suspenskm  d 
operations. 

The  two-day  absence  of  the  Nem 
from  the  newsstands  was  the  firn 
time  it  has  failed  to  appear  in  60  yean 

The  News,  which  has  a  circulatko 
of  205,889,  according  to  Editor  &  Pm. 
usher’s  yearbook  for  1943,  is  the  larg¬ 
est  newspaper  in  New  Jersey. 
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Campaigns  and  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

with  insertions  averaging  once  a 
month.  A  long  list  of  trade  publica¬ 
tions  also  will  start  this  new  adver¬ 
tising  in  January  issues.  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  S<m,  Inc.,  is  the  agency.  NCR  an¬ 
nounces  a  four-fold  objective  for  1944 
advertising:  (1)  to  show  how  the 
public  benefits  when  National  ma¬ 
chines  and  systems  are  used  by  busi¬ 
ness  and  government;  (2)  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fine  work  retailers, 
bookkeepers  and  other  users  of  NCR 
products  are  doing  under  difficult  war¬ 
time  conditions;  (3)  to  remind  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  the  general  public  that 
there  are  NCR  cash  registers  for  every 
use,  and,  (4)  to  tell  business  men  and 
the  public  that  NCR  also  manufac¬ 
tures  accoimting  -  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chines. 

Abner  J.  Gelula  &  Associates,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  has  been  named  to  handle 
promotion  of  Highland  Gabdens,  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  one  of  the  country’s  largest 
private  housing  developments.  News¬ 
papers  will  be  primary  promotion 
media  with  radio  and  billboards  used 
as  auxiliaries. 

The  Jacques  Manufactubing  Co., 
Chicago,  has  named  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
Chicago,  its  advertising  agency. 

Hie  Duane  Jones  Co.,  has  annoimced 
its  appointment  as  advertising  agency 
for  the  following  accounts:  Mbgowen 
Educatob  Food  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for 
all  distribution  outeide  New  Eingland; 
Wesson  On.  &  Snowdbift  Sales  Co., 
New  Orleans,  for  Quik-Blend,  Tavol, 
MFB;  and  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.  (food 
products),  Biglerville,  Pa. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 


the  W.  E.  Long  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Jacques  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago, 
replacing  Chables  Hendbickson,  who 
is  retiring  after  34  years’  service. 

E.  Lynn  Webneb  has  been  appointed 
director  of  all  media  except  radio  on 
all  UB.  Advertising  Corp.  accoimts. 
J.  J.  Keene,  formerly  of  the  Globe  En¬ 
graving  Corp.,  has  joined  the  me¬ 
chanical  production  department. 

Chables  M.  Freeman,  previously 
with  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
has  joined  Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc.,  in 
the  copy  and  contact  division. 

Walteb  j.  Daily,  Roy  S.  Durstine, 
Inc.,  will  become  advertising  manager 
of  ^ndix  Home  Appliances,  Inc.,  the 
middle  of  this  month. 

Thomas  L.  L.  Ryan,  president,  Ped¬ 
lar,  Ryan  &  Lusk,  will  head  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

William  Cayton,  formerly  of 
Newell-Emmett,  has  been  named  copy 
chief  of  Picard  Advertising  Co. 

P.  Wesley  Combs,  vice-president  of 
William  Esty  &  Co.  since  1932,  is  be¬ 
coming  vice-president  of  the  W.  C. 
Grant  Agency.  Thomas  Lynch  and 
Habry  Holcombe  are  also  leaving  ^ty 
to  join  Grant  as  director  of  media  and 
ra^o  director,  respectively. 

Robert  Reinhardt  von  Liski  has 
been  appointed  art  director  of  W.  L. 
Stensgaard  and  Associates,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago-New  York.  He  has  served  as 
assistant  art  director.  P’indley  Wil¬ 
liams,  former  art  director,  resigns  to 
bectMne  chief  of  the  art  and  creative 
staffs  of  Sear%  Roebuck. 

Carl  Nickel  joins  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  department  of  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Nickel  has  been  manager 
of  merchandising  for  Lord  &  ’Diomas, 
and  sales  promotion  manager  for  Cal- 
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department  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
New  York. 

Sherwood  Armstrong  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Los  Angeles  office 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  to  the  San 
Francisco  office,  where  he  will 
serve  as  copy  writer  and  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Gardner  Young  has  joined  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  in  San  FVancisco  as 
assistant  production  manager.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  H.  C.  Capwell  Co., 
in  Oakland,  Cal. 

Chester  S.  Hendry,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  of  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising,  and  in  charge  of  Brazilian  de¬ 
velopments  for  that  company,  has 
join^  the  export  department  of  the 
Buchen  Co.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency. 

Hallas  Kenyon,  formerly  with 
Paris  &  Peart,  has  joined  Compton 
Advertising  as  an  art  director. 

Merritt  W.  Barnum,  Jr.,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  in  charge  of 
radio  programs  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 
He  has  returned  to  the  agency  after 
a  year’s  leave  of  absence  during  which 
he  acted  as  deputy  chief  of  the  New 
York  Radio  Bureau  of  the  OWI. 

Chester  L.  Thomson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  promotion  manager  of 
Calvert  Distillers  Corp.,  succeeding 
Frank  Johnson,  who  has  resigned.  He 
was  formerly  sales  promotion  manager 
of  Calvert’s  eastern  division,  and  for 
the  last  year  and  a  half  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  national  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

R.  A.  Hansen  has  joined  J.  R. 
Hamilton  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Chicago.  Mr.  Hansen  has  been  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Celotex  Corp.  for  the  past  several 
years,  and  has  also  been  on  the  mer¬ 
chandising  staffs  of  the  American 
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Weekly  and  the  Chicago  rw 
News. 

J.  Hugh  Davis  will  join  Foot*,  r 
&  Belding  Jan.  15,  as  an 
ecutive  in  the  Chicago  offloT^l 
Davis  comes  from  Puck,  and  wm  fc 
merly  director  of  Hearst’s  1|mm 
Co.,  Ltd.,  publishers  of 
Housekeeping  and  Harper's 
London. 

William  H.  Clark,  formerly  o{  t 
Shepherd  Studios,  Chicago,  hai  h! 
named  director  of  J.  R.  Hamilton  A, 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Joseph  Scheideler  and  Gam 
Frank  Johnson  have  joined  the  Du 
Jones  Co.  as  account  executWei  ) 
Scheideler,  formerly  vice  - 
and  director  of  Tracy-Locke-Ihnn 
Inc.,  for  the  past  five  years,  wit « 
Calkins  &  Holden  for  IS  yean  pi 
to  that  as  accoimt  executive,  aagi 
of  the  Plan  Board  and  assistant  to  i 
president.  Mr.  Johnson,  for  the  p 
two  years  national  sales  pnasi 
manager  for  Calvert  Distillers  Ca 
for  six  years  was  assistant  adverth 
manager  of  the  Devoe  Raynoldi  Pi 
Co.  Prior  to  this,  he  was  a  salon 
ecutive  for  Vick  Chemical  Co.  ; 

CHICAGO  INVITES  AFH 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  Q 
cago  Federated  Advertising  Club  I 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  Ads 
tising  Federation  of  America  to  h 
its  1944  meeting  in  Chicago.  Iti 
suggested  that  the  AFA  sesskxs 
held  in  May  to  coincide  with  the  Q 
cago  ad  club’s  19th  anniversary,  l 
AFA  board  is  expected  to  take  acii 
on  the  Chicago  invitation  some  li 
in  January.  Fred  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  ads 
tising  manager  of  Horders,  Inc.,1 
been  chosen  secretary  of  the 
club,  succeeding  W.  Lane  Witt,  Ca 
Company,  resigned. 
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Co.,  have  been  added  to  the  boarf  of  James  F.  McArthur,  formerly  of 
directors.  Cockfield,  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Canada, 

John  F.  Rourke  has  been  named  and  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  h^  joined 
program  director  of  the  New  York  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  as  a 
radio  department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  copywriter. 

Son,  Inc.;  G.  Potter  Darrow,  repre-  William  Roy  Ford,  educator  and 
sentative  in  the  Philadelphia  office,  fire  protection  engineer,  has  resigned 
and  Mark  SHANBEacn  to  the  plans-  from  the  US.  Office  of  Civilian  De¬ 
merchandising  department,  also  Phila-  fense,  where  he  has  been  serving  as 

assistant  chief  of  the  Fire  Defense 
Joe  W.  ’Thiele,  major  appliance  sales  Hlducation  Unit,  to  become  assistant 
manager  and  assistant  vice-president  to  L.  W.  Hutchins,  director  of  Safety 
of  Straus-Frank  Co.,  has  been  elected  Research  Institute  and  president  of 
president  of  the  San  Antonio  Ad-  Sheldon,  Morse,  Hutchins  &  Easton, 
vertising  Club,  succeeding  Walter  technical  advertising  and  publicity 
Zahrt.  agency. 

Raymond  A.  Phelps,  for  13  years  ad-  William  C.  Keenan,  research  man- 
vertising  manager  of  the  Clinton  Car-  ager  at  Benton  &  Bowles  in  New  York 
pet  Co.,  Chicago,  has  joined  the  media  for  eight  years,  has  joined  the  research 
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Payroll  figures  of  important  Pontiac  in¬ 
dustries  are  as  much  as  50%  greater  than 
the  peak  year  of  1941.  Employment  fig¬ 
ures,  too,  have  reached  an  all  time  high 
average.  With  these  expanded  capacities 
Pontiac  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
flood  of  peace  time  orders  for  auto¬ 
mobiles,  trucks  and  busses.  It's  a  "bulls- 
eye"  market  to  establish  your  product  for 
present  and  future  sales.  Plan  schedules 
NOW  in  Pontiac's  only  daily  newspaper. 


SPEED  AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS  COVERAGE 


Only  Daily  Newspaperl^Over  38,000  Net  Paid! 


Littlb  did  he  dream  that  he  wu  contributing  to  the  greatness  of 
America  when  he  "put  to  bed"  the  first  issue  of  Tbt  Indianapolis  Nows, 
on  the  cold  December  night  of  December  7»  in  1869. 

But  John  H.  Holliday  built  better  than  he  knew.  Great  events  were  in 
the  making,  and  great  forces  were  at  work.  The  awful  war  between  the 
states  was  over,  and  a  new  spirit  of  progressive  enterprise  was  stirring 
in  a  reunited  nation.  The  suge  was  set  for  the  kind  of  independent,  forth* 
right  journalism  which  this  straight*thinking  young  man  of  23  estab* 
lished  as  the  first  tenet  of  his  creed— and  which  has  carried  on  through 
all  the  74  eventful  years  of  the  News’  progress. 

By  its  fearless  advocacy  of  right  against  wrong,  by  never  stooping  to 
rank  or  unjust  partisanship  in  politics,  or  in  business  afEairs,  the  News, 
through  the  confidence*  it  has  gained  from  its  readers,  has  been  a  con* 
sistently  constructive  force  in  moulding  public  opinion,  and  in  the 
creation  of  the  system  of  free  enterprise  in  America. 

*7hit  conMane*.  by  Hm  n€id*rt,  has  mada  Tha  Indianapolit  Nawt  ona  of  tha  nation's  groat  nows- 
papors  in  an  aroa  whoro  thoro  Is  an  affactiva  buying  ineomo  of  $1,500,000,000.00.  Tho  Cast  North 
Control's  Rkhost  Markot,  whoro  Industrial  disordtleatiaa  Insuros  continuous  progross. 
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Rep.  Smith  Plcois 
Revision  of  Act 
He  Co-Authored 

H  Would  biclude  a  Bon 
Agcdnst  “Mcdntenonce  of 
Mombership"  QcauM 

Washincton,  Jan.  12— Rep.  Howard 
W.  Smith  of  Virginia,  co-author  of  the 
Connally-Smith  Act,  ia  preparing  a 
revision  of  the  law  which  would  in¬ 
clude  a  ban  against  enforced  “main¬ 
tenance  of  membership”  clauses  such 
as  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  has 
asked  in  its  bargaining  agreements. 

Smith  takes  the  position  that  labor 
has  departed  from  its  no-strike  pledge 
and  that  the  Act  should  be  amended 
to  withdraw  bargaining  privileges 
protected  by  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  in  cases  of  strike,  but  in 
any  event  that  maintenance  of  mem¬ 
bership  should  never  be  required. 

Leek's  Seqqestiea 

A  public  hearing  was  conducted 
here  Oct.  18  at  the  request  of  four 
publishing  companies  who  asked  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  policy  for  their’s  and  all 
future  cases.  No  decision  has  been 
handed  down. 

Morris  L.  Ernst,  counsel  for  the 
guild,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  publishers  had  cited  no  spe^c 
instance  where  a  “union  ,aecimty” 
clause  had  resulted  in  abridgement 
of  freedom  of  the  press  or  coloring  of 
news. 

For  the  publishers,  Louis  Loeb, 
counsel  for  the  New  York  Times,  sug¬ 
gested  the  issue  before  WLB  might 
be  phrased  this  way:  “that  the  guild 
is  seeking  to  obtain  an  advantage  on 
account  of  the  war  which  it  couldn’t 
get  through  collective  bargaining  in 
the  days  when  its  right  to  strike  and 
impose  other  sanctions  were  not 
abridged.” 

Maintenance  of  membership  clauses 
provide  that,  when  a  new  contract  is 
made,  guild  members  must  decide 
within  15  days  whether  they  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  guild  or  resign,  and  if 
they  choose  the  latter  course,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  must  discharge  them. 

■ 

Advertising  Increase 
Seen  in  Canada  in  '44 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  Cana¬ 
dian  advertisers  will  do  as  much  or 
more  advertising  in  1944  than  they  did 
in  1943,  according  to  a  survey  just 
completed  by  Marketing,  Canada’s 
weekly  newspaper  for  advertisers  and 
sales  executives.  While  “buts”  and 
“ifs”  were  scattered  throughout  the 
answers,  the  percentages  show  that 
“assuming  present  conditions  remain 
substantially  imchanged,”  22.7%  will 
do  more  advertising,  65.9%  will  spend 
the  same,  1.5%  will  spend  less  and 
9.8%  are  imdedded. 

Regarding  the  major  media,  47%  of 
the  advertisers  plan  to  \ise  the  same 
amoimt  of  newspaper  space,  over 
14%  will  use  more,  and  only  3.7% 
anticipate  using  less;  and  13.6%  vdll 
use  more,  31%  the  same,  and  an  in¬ 
significant  percentage  less  space  in 
magazines. 

Ute  survey  also  questioned  adver¬ 
tisers  regarding  their  general  copy 
theme  for  1944,  and  the  answers  indi¬ 
cated  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
“straight  selling”  theme,  with  36% 
giving  it  as  their  main  slsint.  Reasons 
cited  include  the  belief  that  raw  ma¬ 
terial  priorities  will  be  eased  in  the 
(xaning  year  and  the  anticipation  that 
the  shortage  of  labor  will  be,  at  least 
partially,  overcome. 
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CROSSES  ATLANTIC 

This  it  til.  front  paq.  of  what  it  tarmad 
th.  “WoHd't  Firtt  Trantocaanic  Newt- 
papar”  by  Vitcount  Rotkormara,  publithar 
of  tfw  London  Daily  Mail  and  otiwr  pub> 
licationt  in  tba  Attociafad  Nawtpapart, 
Ltd.,  chain.  Thraa  thoutand  copiat  of  tha 
6rtt  ittua  war.  dittributad  to  govarnmant 
laadart,  nawtpapar  aiacutivat  and  other 
ofRcialt  by  Don  Iddon,  tha  Daily  Mail't 
U.  S.  corratpondant,  thit  weak,  aft^  iuuat 
had  baan  printed  from  micro  film  flown 
hara  a  faw  dayt  ago.  Plant  call  for  tha 
"Trantatlantic  Edition”  to  appear  weakly. 
Actual  fixe  of  the  digatt  it  9%“  i  I2l/|”. 

Canadian  Doily 
Saving  Paper 

Qdibbc,  Jan.  13 — As  a  result  of  drop¬ 
ping  a  date  line  and  name  plate  on  the 
inner  pages,  L’Evenement  Jonmal  is 
saving  some  64  inches  of  newsprint 
weekly,  while  a  further  reduction  has 
been  effected  by  reducing  comic  strips 
to  four  columns  in  width,  instead  of 
eight  columns,  as  formerly.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  saving  in  space  throiigh 
the  reduced  strips  (there  are  four 
appearing  daily)  is  a  total  of  20  inches. 

In  some  pages  the  date-line  and 
name  of  the  paper  appear  in  6-point, 
over  two  columns.  Diuing  the  year, 
it  is  estimated  the  paper  will  show  a 
total  saving  of  26,400  inches. 

KELLY  QUITS  PANEL 

Chris.  Kelly  of  Chicago  has  re¬ 
signed  as  a  labor  member  of  the  WLB 
Daily  Newspaper  Panel  and  as  special 
representative  of  the  International 
Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union. 
He  has  joined  the  Chicago  staff  of 
Tenak  Products,  Inc.,  and  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  firm  throughout  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Tenak  Products,  Inc.,  furnish 
supplies  to  the  graphic  arts  industry, 
specializing  in  a  molding  composition 
for  electrotype  plants. 
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John  W.  Dafoe, 
Winnipeg  Editor, 
Dies  at  77 

60  Years  a  Newspapermoxt, 

Lost  43  with  Free  Press  .  .  . 

Was  Outstanding  Liberal 

John  Wesley  Dafoe,  77,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Winnipeg  ((3an.)  Free 
Press  since  1901  and  a  newspapemum 
for  more  than  60  years,  died  Jan.  9. 

A  leading  authority  on  economics, 
politics  and  international  affairs,  Dafoe 
was  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
figvues  in  Canadian  journalism.  He 
won  four  hon(Hvry  university  degrees 
during  his  lifetime,  was  a  member  of 
the  Rowell-Sirois  commission  on 
Dominion-provincial  affairs  in  1937, 
and  served  with  the  (Canadian  delega¬ 
tion  at  the  Paris  Peace  Ccmference  of 
1919. 

Rejected  Reiitical  (Mice 

When  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie 
King  was  forming  his  government 
in  1935  Dafoe  was  offered  several 
posts,  but  he  turned  them  down,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  serve  his  country  as  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  rather  than  as  a  public 
official. 

Dafoe  was  bom  at  Combermere, 
Ontario,  March  8,  1866.  After  a  some¬ 
what  fragmentary  education  and  a 
brief  career  as  a  coimtry  schoolteacher, 
he  took  a  job  as  cub  reporter  on  the 
Montreal  Star  at  the  age  of  17. 

After  several  years  with  the  Star, 
the  Ottawa  Journal,  and  the  Montreal 
Herald,  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
Free  Press  by  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  when 
the  latter  bought  the  newspaper  in 
190L 

Dafoe  worked  closely  with  Sifton, 


who  was  the  Canadian  "“‘nlstn  JL, 
interior.  Together  they  made  ^ 
Press  a  reliable  joiunal  of 
tion  about  the  policies  and  purpimii 
the  government 

In  1911  Dafoe  and  Sifton  spIR  gn, 
the  question  of  reciprocity  wRk  ^ 
Unit^  States,  Dafoe  defend^ 
idea,  and  Sifton  denouncing  it  n  , 
peril  to  Canada’s  future  beetHg  it 
would  depend  on  an  America  of 
certain  politics.” 

Despite  their  differences  the 
and  proprietor  maintained  kk » 
friendship,  the  editor  meanwhli  yk. , 
orously  advocating  his  beli^  in  ^ , 
newspaper  columns,  the  owner  of  lk  i 
newspaper  exerting  every  energy  | 
opposition  to  the  reciprocity  pn^aai 
Reciprocity  was  finally  defeateA^ 

During  the  years  1921-28,  Dign', , 
chief  interest  was  Canadian  natkMl ' 
ism,  and  his  articles  in  support  of  ga  | 
cause  attracted  wide  attentioa,  Ik 
many  years  he  had  opposed  “msa  sL 
believ^  they  could  sit  in  a  librsi^ 
London  and  formulate  a  constitMhi 
a  working  program  in  which  tq 
could  compress  the  life  of  the  niRia 
overseas.”  He  continued  his  rMat 
less  campaign  for  a  politically,  fcs 
Canada  imtil  the  objective  was  as 
bodied  in  the  Statute  of  Westadak  ^ 
in  1930. 

For  OeMocrotlc  Allieaee  ’ 

Throughout  his  career,  he 
cated  leadership  of  the  Umted  flRk 
in  the  democracies  of  the  wotl^^l 
believed  in  a  working  allianfie  ij 
democratic  nations. 

Dafoe  was  at  his  desk  to  the  vs; 
day  before  his  death.  “He  wrofs-h 
own  ‘30’  on  his  last  editorial  btii 
short  time  before,”  said  a  Meebal 
Gazette  editorial,  Jan.  10.  “Ht 
tinued  to  the  end  to  eiuich  hii|i4^ 
per’s  columns — and  Canadian  joo^- 
ism  as  a  whole — with  his  writiaffiT 


Market  by  market  the  cities  of  the  Southwest  Dailies  Group  (the  real  OKLA- 
HOME)  yield  far  cresOer  retail  sales  than  cities  of  equal  or  greater  siie  in  tM 
North  and  East. 

And  1044  offers  even  greater  potentials  .  .  .  Oil  and  minerals,  crops  sad 
livestock.  Industries  and  Army  Camps — plus  the  driving  HUMAN  ENERGY  of  tai 
peoplfr— all  bring  promise  of  our  most  profitable  Era. 

Let's  check  up  on  data  of  supreme  importance  to  "National"  during  the  ns* 
year: — 

In  the  aggregate,  the  Southwest  Dailies  cities  have  a  city  populaUon  of 
160,510.  Retail  sales  well  over  $70,000,000.  . 

In  Oklahoma  the  major  market  is  largely  outside  the  metropolitan  areas. 
There  is  greater  potential  in  the  21  richer-than.ever  counties  of  the  South¬ 
west  Dailies  Group,  where  the  "Home"  dailies  have  60.287  MORE  ciren- 
ladon  than  any  outside  newspaper. 

80J.%  coverage  of  the  occupied-dwelling  units  in  the  cities  of  publication 
.  .  48.2%  coverage  in  their  home  counties.  (2H  times  the  coverage  of  the 

leading  outside  paper.) 

Commanding  a  total  market  of  039,033  people  who  spend  more  than 
$126,000,000  annually. 


KSouthujest  Dailies  ^OKiRHomp 
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ALTUS  ristss-OsmssrsS  (B) 
ALVA  Jlsvtow^lMHsr  (BS) 
ANADARKO  JVm  (B) 
CUNTON  JVsws  (ES> 
CUSHING  CUIamt  (ES) 
DUNCAN  Bshmc  (RS) 
DURANT  OwMcrat  <B8) 
ELK  CITY  JVsws  (ES) 


EL  RENO  THbmna  (IS) 
FREDERICK  Issdsr  (E) 
HENRYETTA  FrssLanM 
<ES) 

HOBART  DsiMeraS-OUs/ 
(ES) 

HOLDBNVILLE  Nmm  (ES) 
LAWTON  CsasHtutlsu  (MS) 


NOWATA  Star  (E) 
OKEMAH  Lsadar  (ES) 
PAULS  VALLEY  OsiMsral 
(B) 

PnUIY  /swaal  (E) 
PRYOR  Osasacrat  (B) 
SEMINOLE  Produaar  (0 
VINITA  yaunMl  (B) 
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How  Great  the  Promise  ! 


Today,  thousands  of  U.  S.  com¬ 
munities  are  looking  to  air  trans¬ 
port  as  a  stirring  promise  of  new 
commerce  and  prosperity  for  them  in 
the  postwar  future. 

And  the  promise  is  great,  far  greater 
than  most  people  can  imagine — con¬ 
sidering  the  many  new  jobs  and 
opportunities  which  air  transport  is 
bound  to  create  for  our  boys  when 
they  come  back  and  for  our  country. 

But  implicit  in  the  nation’s  faith 
in  universal  air  transportation  is  the 
mandate  that  national  and  global  ex¬ 


pansion  of  services  shall  be  construc¬ 
tive,  orderly,  economic,  and  self- 
sustaining. 

To  carry  out  this  mandate,  the  Air¬ 
lines  of  the  United  States  start  with 
almost  two  billion  miles  of  experience 
in  commercial  and  military  operations, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  system  of 
established  airways  in  the  world. 

With  an  investment  of  millions 
behind  them,  they  are  prepared  to  in¬ 
vest  many  millions  more  in  new  facil¬ 
ities  and  giant  fleets  of  faster  planes. 
Thus,  they  have  the  "know  how” 


needed  for  the  job  and  the  means  to 
do  it  right. 

The  Airlines  gave  the  United  States 
world-supremacy  in  air  transport  long 
before  the  war.  They  are  in  every  way 
equipped  to  hold  this  leadership  for 
this  nation  in  the  promised  air- 
commerce  of  the  future. 


When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations 
early;  please  cancel  early  if  plans  change.  When 
you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery  by  dispatch¬ 
ing  shipments  as  soon  as  they’re  ready.  Air 
Transport  Association,  1515  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


THi  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

L  t  A  D  I  N  O  T  It  I  WORIO  IN  Alt  TKANSPOKT 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 

the  huge  cyclorama  if  probably  most  IN  A  column  edited  by  Ann  Brunk,  Tinrr  Hoads  NoW  YneL  i 
intently  studied  by  those  persons  who  Suffolk  (Va.)  News-Herald,  the  _  r  |^.  «»«  .. 

have  loved  ones  in  die  armed  services  following  story  was  told:  JLiO^lSlCltlVO  W  lltGlB  . 

now  scattered  aU  over  the  world.  „  “Si^of  the  T^es”— t^one  in  the  Kirtland  I.  King,  Albany  maiiMa  «i 

Twenty-eight  separate  colors  are  used  Post  Office  which  reads.  This  window  United  Press  was  elected^  * 
to  depict  oceans,  mountains,  continents,  is  for  out  of  town  mail  only.  If  you  York 

rivers  and  countries.  can’t  read,  pleaw  ask  someone  who  Correspondents’  Associatiml^, 

^  can  Thank  you.  succeeding  WUliam  W.  Tyler 

when  an  Army  bomber  crashed  in  Associated  Press.  O^er  officers  tliei^ 
m  the  Pennsylvania  coal  region  near  annual  meetmg  were: 

Tamaqua,  Pa.,  after  hitting  a  high  Clayton  P.  Knowles,  New  Yerk 
tension  wire,  the  Philodelphio  Ree-  Times,  first  vice-president;  W. 
FROM  coast  to  coast  traveled  the  City  Editor  Walter  faster  told  Paxton,  Albany  bureau  chief  of  jfc, 

Wakefield  (Mass.)  Doily  Item’s  ^  gg^  jjjg  Tamaqpa  cor-  AP,  second  vice-president;  Jolw  q 

headline,  “Women  Are  Urged  to  respondent  on  Ae  telephone  pronto.  Rogers,  New  York  Herald  TribeM 
Flatten  Cans,”  but  its  author,  Manag-  imagine  the  chagrin  of  Lister  when  third  vice-president;  Samuel  J.  T.  (W 
ing  Editor  Gardner  Campbell,  is  now  jjjg  upstate  “hello  girl”  called  back  to  Christian  Science  Monitor,  seeielay- 
afraid  he’ll  have  to  hand  the  trophy  ^y.  «You  will  find  Mr.  Casino  right  Raymond  I.  Borst,  Buffalo  EmsiL 
over  to  his  nearby  contemporary,  the  there  in  the  Record  office."  It  de-  News,  treasurer,  and  Leo  W.  O’Btka. 
Malden  (Mass.)  Evening  News,  for  veloped  that  Mike  C^asino  had  been  on  Albany  Times-Union,  chairman  of 
this  one:  “Mayor^  McCarthy  Sits  on  ^g  Record  copy  desk  for  four  months,  board  of  directors. 

Throne  All  Morning.  gud  the  state  editor  had  failed  to  in-  Other  directors  chosen  for  Ifg- 

■  form  city  desk  of  the  new  corre-  John  C.  Crary,  New  York  Sun;  W». 

HUGH  DAVIS,  Atlanta  Constitution  spondent’s  name.  ren  Moscow,  New  York  Times;  If. 

copy  reader,  submits:  “When  the  ,  tt  „  j  ward  W.  Bates,  New  York 

‘A’  Wire  Went  Haywire.”  ROBmT  NKT,  staff  man  in  Um^  Tribune;  Edward  MacDonald,^ 

The  “A”  wire  went  haywire  Press  Springfield  bureau,  was  a  bit  y.)  Record;  Joseph  SchiriladT 

And  aU  through  the  night,  bewildered  recentiy  when  he  un-  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Sanford  K  sS 

Not  a  story  was  stirring  wrapp^  a  dress  shi^  fresh  from  a  ^Vcto  York  Joumol- American,  mi 

Regarding  the  rout  local  laundry,  and  discovered  some  Tyler. 


Sxiaki 


The  radio  screams 
Of  German  defeat; 
Hie  Japs  at  Rabaul 
Are  in  for  a  treat; 


Information  Committee,  whose  pur- 


to  give  a  potential  soldier  fundamental  What  a  fomily! 

training  and  provide  him  with  a  work-  ■ 

ing  knowledge  of  things  military.  WITHOUT  comment  and  exactly  as 

Some  coordination  is  now  being  car-  itai^ared.  on  the  Canadian  Press 

ried  on  with  Selective  Service  Boards.  Ontario-Quebec  circuit  Jan.  6: 

To  insure  every  eligible  man  is  noti-  CORRECTION  _ 

fied  of  this  free  training  course,  the  IN  OTTAWA  FIENNES  SECOND 
local  newspapers  are  promoting  ad-  PARA  READ  XX  EUSTACE 
vertising  TWISLETON  -  WYKEHAM  -  FIEN- 

NES  (NOT  ’TWISTLETON-WYKE- 
HAM-FIENNESS),  AS  SECOND 
'Scdety  Lme  X  X  (ED-MECH). 

AS  A  MEANS  of  promoting  the  cause  cP.,  OTTAWA, 
of  “safety,”  the  Son  Francisco  News 
has  adopted  the  practioe  of  running  an 
occasional  eight-coluiim  banner  line, 
in  small  black  type  at  the  bottom  of 
the  front  page,  luing  motorists  to 
drive  carefully.  The  banner  lines  are 
rainy  day.  A  typical  line 


CUT  BACK 


In  selecting  markets  for  spring,  summer  and  fall  schedules, 
smart  space  buyers  are  avoiding  war-inflated  centers  that  wiO 
be  hit  hard  by  contract  cancellations. 

Since  fully  90%  of  Rock  Island-Moline's  present  industrial 
production  facilities  were  in  operation  before  the  war,  this 
market  will  not  shrink  disastrously  on  V-Day. 

And,  as  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  predicts  that  farm  machinery 
production  in  1946  will  be  double  that  of  1940,  today’s  war 
workers  will  be 


INDUSTRY 
LOOKS  AHEAD 
TO  THE  PEACE 


run  on  a  . 
is:  “More  people  on  the  streets  now, 
drive  carefully.”  This  practioe  is 
varied  during  the  rainy  season  with 
a  short  phrase,  such  as  “drive  care¬ 
fully,”  “drive  safely,”  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  <Hi  page  one  \mder  the  flag  that 
is  nm  at  the  top.  The  News  reports 
that  the  “safety  lines”  have  caused 
much  favorable  comment. 


iadily  absorbed  by  the  expanding  implement 
program  here  in  “The  Farm  Machinery  Capital”. 

So  from  every  angle,  Moline-Rock  Island  is  a  _ 

market  with  a  bright  postwar  future!  ^ 


During  the  year  1943,  The  Sun 
had  the  largest  volume  of  Industrial 
advertising,  the  largest  gain,  and 
the  largest  percenuge  gain,  of  any 
New  York  evening  newspaper. 


Large  Map 

REPRODUCED  in  the  size  of  a  giant 
mural  painting,  the  Philadelphia 
Record  has  taken  the  whole  east  wall 
of  its  foyer  to  set  up  a  global  map 
tff  the  world,  installed  in  various  sec¬ 
tions.  Tops  in  accuracy  because  the 
original  from  which  it  was  made  came 
from  the  National  Geographic  Society, 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  —  THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  Cfl 


jpOR  JANUARY  15, 
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0ms  otd  sf  eserif  seven  Avierican  synthetic  rubber  tires  may  be  made  <nU  of  materials  from  this  planL 


America  will  get  new  tires  sooner  because  of  this  Koppers- built  plant 


*‘The  biggest  job  of  chemical  engineering  in  the 
history  of  the  worUC'  is  the  way  the  American 
qmthetic  rubber  program  is  described  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Awards  Committee  which 
gave  to  the  synthetic  rubber  industry  the  1948 
Award  for  Chemical  Engineering  Achieve¬ 
ment,  s{)onsored  by  Chemical  and  Metal- 
lur^cai  Engineering. 

The  i^ant  pictured  here  is  the  largest  single 
combined  plant  for  the  production  of  buta¬ 
diene  and  styrene.  It  was  built  by  Kopp>ers 
('ompany  for  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation 
at  Kobuta,  Pa.  (The  butadiene  units  were 
designed  by  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon 
Corporation.)  The  plant  is  being  operated  by 
Koppers  United  Company  for  the  Rubber 
Reserve  Company. 

For  its  accomplishment  in  erecting  this 
plant,  Koppers  was  one  the  companies 


which  received  the  Chemical  Achievement 
award.  Koppers  had  carried  on  research  work 
and  developed  processes  for  the  manufacture 
of  synthetic  'rubber  ingredients  long  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  with  Japan. 

The  Kobuta  plant  is  already  producing  in 
excess  of  its  rated  capacity  and  is  shipping  to 
the  rubber  plants  more  than  one-seventh  of 
the  nation’s  production  of  these  two  synthetic 
rubber  chemicals. 

Koppers’  recent  records  include  construc¬ 
tion  of  coke  oven  plants,  gas  plants,  and 
other  plants  for  the  recovery  of  invaluable 
coal  tar  chemicals,  as  well  as  production  of 
airplane  catapults;  anti-aircraft  gun  mounts; 
piston  rings  for  airplanes,  mechanized  army 
equipment,  submarines,  etc. — Koppers  Com¬ 
pany  and  Affiliates,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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24— C  L  A  S  S  I  F  I  E  D  EDITOR  &  PUBLISRe 

A/1  IWf  An  indications  point  to  1943-1944  as  the  and  abundant  merchandise  would  not  eyestrain  has  been  reduced  bv  a 

X^IUSMMUVU  top  periods  in  real  estate  transactions,  support  high  rates.  as  the  new  column  width  perg^ks 

jY?  ^  judgment  of  real  estate  suggested  the  curtailment  of  reader  to  “read  down  the  mld^ 

JL^ISCUSS  W  GOT#  gathered  recently  at  the  national  classified  promotion,  streamers,  rate  the  column.  Likewise,  reedb  d 

««v  sen  convention  in  Cleveland  was  that  new  boxes,  indexes  and  mastheads.  He  ciency  has  been  increas^ 

Pogf „  lAr  ftT  homes  in  the  first  year  after  the  war  discussed,  at  length,  the  pros  and  cons  to  25%  reduction  in  readh^ 


will  not  differ  radically  from  the  of  the  institution  of  nine- column  afforded — thereby  increasing  thi^ 
At  New  York-New  present  homes.  He  said  that  the  con-  pages  for  classified  advertising.  Sam-  all  reading  time  of  the  newsMiK 

^  sensus  of  the  real  estate  dealers  was  pies  of  conservation  affected  by  He  annoimced  that  with  littlsw 

Meeting  in  Rocneeter  ...  i|  would  be  impossible  to  pro-  change-over  to  a  nine-column  page  loss  of  editorial  matter  It  > 

Gannett  a  Speaker  vide  ansrthing  different  in  that  time,  were  illustrated  by  proofs  of  similar  sible  to  publish  a  22-page  neang 

I  FPLIX  S.  TOWLF  King  said  the  (pinion  was  that  the  columns  set  in  both  eight  and  nine-  in  20  pages. 

By  PtLix  5.  TOWLt  estimated  cost  of  the  “popular"  homes  column  measures.  ANCAM  President  Charles  T.  ■ 

Fifty  classified  ad  managers,  repre-  would  be  from  $5i,000  to  $7,000.  Mr.  Judges  also  stated  that  a  survey  di^  CAM  Columbtu  (O.)  DIhm 

seating  15  states  and  3  Canadian  prov-  John  A.  Burke,  mechanical  superin-  of  newspapers  showed  there  was  a  called  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of] 
inces,  discussed  their  wartime  prob-  tendent  of  the  Gaimett  Newspapers,  marked  tendency  to  change  the  class!-  rectors  of  the  national 
lems  at  the  three-day  New  York  and  and  Howard  Parish,  Parish-Phillips  section  and  use  smaller  type  faces  die  discussion  of  the  activhiw  ttt\ 
New  England  regional  meeting  of  the  newspaper  counselors,  shared  the  preference  to  column  width  changes,  balance  of  the  fiscal  year.  Invl^ 

Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  panel  devoted  to  newsprint  conserve-  Mr.  Parish  maintained  that  the  nine-  from  cities  to  hold  the 
Advertising  Managers.  The  meeting  tion.  W.  Denley  Sutherland  and  Harry  column  page  is  the  solution  to  the  arumal  convention  were  preswlid 

was  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  Judges  completed  the  speakers  of  this  first  quarter  newsprint  rationing.  Re-  secretary  Herbert  W.  Tushk^ 

9,  10  and  11.  Anthony  T.  Powderly,  panel.  calling  the  first  changes  from  13  and  CAM  Cotnier-Poat  (Camds^ijllj 

CAM  Roeheater  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Judges  analyzed  the  many  ways  12^-em  columns,  after  World  War  I,  Newspapm).  Selection  of  the  i 

ChronicU,  was  general  chairman  of  in  \^ch  newsprint  conservation  could  ^  standard  12-em  column,  he  de-  vention  site  will  be  decided  bf^ 
the  meeting.  be  He  explained  that  rate  clared  that  there  were  many  reasons  of  the  directors  this  month.  ^ 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  head  of  the  increases,  even  to  the  point  of  pro-  fo*"  believing  that  the  pew  nine-  n  ^as  tentatively  decided  thi|t 

Gannett  Newspapers,  was  the  guest  hibitiveiy  high  rates,  would  eliminate  ooliimn  n^eup  was  “tomorrow’s  1945  annual  regional  meeting  w^ 

speaker  at  the  Monday  luncheon  ses-  some  uncontrollable  wartime  copy,  newspaper.”  held  in  Hartfmd,  &>im.  Cm|| 

sion.  Bdr.  Gannett  paid  tribute  to  However,  he  added  that  such  rates  “Scientific  studies  have  been  made  H.  Fit<^er,  Hartford  Times, 
classified  advertising  as  a  most  im-  might  be  difiBcxilt  to  successfully  oper-  of  this  new  style  format,”  said  Mr.  tatively  appointed  general  ch^ 
portent  part  of  the  newspaper.  Mr.  -  _  . 

Gannett  also  told  about  his  recent 
visits  to  England  and  Scotland. 

WelcaoMd  by  Mayer 
Mayor  Samuel  B.  Dicker  of  Roches¬ 
ter  welcomed  the  convening  CAlds  to 
file  dty. 

Included  among  other  limcheon 
guests  were  Neal  Murphy,  business 
manager  of  the  Dmnocrat  &  Chronicle; 

Herbert  W.  Cruickshank,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Gannett  Co., 
and  John  Tighe,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Rochester  Real  Elstate  Board. 

Harry  King,  of  the  Rochester  Real 
Estate  Board,  and  K  J.  Idott,  director 
of  the  Rochester  Auto  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  were  guest  ^>eakers  at  the 
sessions  on  post-war  planning  for 
classified  advertising. 

Mr.  Mott  stated  that  the  automotive 
industry  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  dealer  is  studying  die  post-war 
period  of  automoUle  merchandising 
and  selling.  He  stated  that  of  the  30 
million  automobiles  registered  in  the 
UB.,  during  1942,  only  25  million  were 
registered  at  the  end  of  the  year — 
pointing  out  that  during  the  year  some 
5  million  cars  had  disappeared  from 
the  market 

He  continued  by  pointing  out  that 
with  the  absence  of  manufacturing  of 
new  cars  during  the  war,  the  shrink¬ 
age,  at  die  end  <4  the  war,  will  be 
greater  than  ever  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  He  estimated  that  at 
the  end  of  1945,  there  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  only  6  million  new  and  used 
automobiles  in  the  nation. 

Speaking  of  the  new  car  post-war 
conditions,  Mr.  Mott  said  that  it  is 
estimated  that  manufacturing  of  au¬ 
tomobiles  wiU  start  diree  memths  after 
the  conclusion  of  hostilides  abroad. 

He  said  that  it  is  planned  that  between 
15  to  20  million  new  cars  will  come 
off  the  assembly  lines  during  the  first 
year  of  production.  During  this  year, 
tbin  total  will  permit  only  one  out  of 
every  four  or  five  potential  new-car 
buyers  to  purchase  the  desired  mer- 
chwdise. 

Sees  Dealer  Log 

Mr  Mott  warned  the  CAMs  that 
available  fioor  ^>ace  and  manpower 
will  determine  the  immediate  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  post-war  business.  He 
added  that  of  the  44,000  automobile 
dealers,  as  ol  January  1,  1942,  32,000 
are  »till  in  business.  He  advised  the 
CAMS  to  coordinate  their  future  plans 
for  the  advertising  of  automt^iles 
<Mi  tbin  approximated  number  of  deal¬ 
ers. 

Mr.  King  told  the  delegates  that 


Again . . .  here*s  proof  d! 


in  its  State-wide  Market! 


2.  — RICH  MARKET:  Omaha’a 
Douglas  County  is  2nd  among  3,074 
counties  of  the  nation  in  Increased 
Per  Capita  Income  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1943! 

3.  — COVERAGE:  This  one  news¬ 
paper  is  read  in  96.3%  of  the  homes 
in  the  Omaha  Metropolitan  area — 
45%  of  all  the  428,683  homes  in  the 
entire  93  Nebraska  counties  and  10 
in  Southwestern  Iowa. 

DAILY  194,698;  SUNDAY  187,971 

ABC  8  Montht’  Avmrma*  Ending  Srpt.  SO,  t04S 


When  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
asked  subscribers  to  give  cigarettes 
to  service  men,  folks  reaUy  showered 
down!  Though  space  devoted  to  pro¬ 
motion  was  minor,  a  fund  of  more 
than  $10,000.00  poured  in — enough  to 
buy  nearly  5,000,000  cigarettes. 

HOW  COME? 

1. — INFLUENCE :  An  unusually 
large  percentage  of  families  through¬ 
out  the  market  read  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  not  only  because  of 
the  completeness  of  its  news  services 
— but  also  because  of  its  vigorous 
leadership.  On  important  local  and 
state  problems,  it  has  ever  demon¬ 
strated  a  courageous,  guiding  spirit 
that  has  been  a  powerful  influence  in 
molding  the  thinking  and  acting  of 
its  readers.  Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Station  KOWH 

OmiABA  a  OBMSBBB.  Im.,  NsU.  Ba|>r««itaUTM  i  Naw  Tarfp^aUaa»a— Laa  Aaoslaa— Saa  T^alssa 
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Offc/of  (/•  S.  Army  Air  Forces  pkofogropk  of  fko  socond  Schwoinfarf 
raid*  DofUd  ru/ts  and  taffan  indicafa  AtoW/y  bombad  fargat  oraau 


Schweinfurt  Story 


Both  sides  knew  it  was  a  major  engagement  — 
the  second  bombing  mission  against  Schwein¬ 
furt.  It  was  a  battle  between  large  armies,  for  a 
cnicial  objective.  The  Nazis  massed  6o%  of 
their  total  fighter  strength  in  a  vain  effort  to 
prevent  the  Boeing  Flying  Fortresses  from  get¬ 
ting  through. 

In  a  period  of  a  few  hours  the  Forts  invaded 
German-held  Europe  to  a  depth  of  500  miles, 
sacked  and  crippled  one  of  her  most  vital  indus¬ 
tries.  They  did  it  in  daylight  and  they  did  it 
with  precision. 

They  moved  in  on  a  city  of  50,000  people  and 
tl«troyed  the  part  of  it  that  contributed  to  the 


enemy’s  ability  to  wage  war.  When  that  part  of 
it  was  a  heap  of  twisted  girders  and  pulverized 
machinery,  they  handed  it  back,  completely  use¬ 
less,  to  the  Germans. 


This  is  the  task  for  which  the  Boeing  Flying 
Fortress  was  designed:  precision  destruction  by 
daylight,  in  areas  where  the  going  is  toughest. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  Germans  tried  it  in 
the  Battle  of  Britain,  and  gave  it  up  as  too  costly 
when  they  lost  185  planes  in  a  single  day. 

The  Fortress  is  engineered  to  perform  su¬ 
perbly  at  altitudes  of  more  than  miles;  it 


bristles  with  effective  firepower;  and  it  can 
absorb  terrific  punishment  and  still  keep  flying. 

Fortresses  are  lost,  of  course  .  .  .  sometimes 
many  of  them  on  a  single  mission.  But  a  recent 
check  shows  that  over  a  12-month  period,  an 
average  of  more  than  95%  of  them  have  re¬ 
turned  from  each  attack.  Their  stout-hearted 
crews  have  never  yet  been  turned  back  from 
their  objectives  by  enemy  opposition! 

To  produce  a  plane  like  the  Fortress  requires  un¬ 
usual  qualities  of  research,  design,  engineering 
and  manufacture.  You  can  expect  these  same 
qttalities  in  the  peacetime  tomorrow,  knowing  that 
any  product  “Built  by  Boeing"  is  bound  to  her  good. 


DESIORERS  OF  THE  FLYINO  FORTRESS  •  THE  NEW  R-29  SUPER  BONIER  •  THE  STRATOLINER  •  TRANSOCEAN  GilPPERS 
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San  Diego  Tri-Weekly 
Planned  os  Doily 

Plans  to  launch  a  new  daily  in  San 
Diego,  Cal,,  were  announced  Jan.  7 
by  Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  tri-weekly  tabloid 
San  Diego  Progreu-Joumal,  which  he 
said  will  be  converted  into  a  stand¬ 
ard  size  evening  newspaper  within  60 
days. 

McKinnon  made  his  announcement 
on  returning  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
where,  he  reported,  sufficient  news¬ 
print  was  allocated  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  Appeals  Board  for  the 
enterprise.  ITie  paper,  to  be  named 
the  Daily  Journal,  wiU  have  United 
Press  leased  wire  service,  he  said. 

McKinnon  has  been  publishing  the 
Progress-Journal  since  last  Oct  1, 
when  he  acquired  it  from  H.  W.  Mc¬ 
Guire. 

Last  August,  he  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  as  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  ffie  Valley  News  Corp.,  North 
Hollywood,  Cal.,  which  publi^ed  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  Timet,  the  Lot 
Angelet  Aircraft  Timet,  and  the  Long 
Beach  Shipyard  Timet. 

Donald  Harper,  former  editor  of  the 
Aircraft  Times,  will  be  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Journal,  and  Frank 
Tliomton,  present  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Progress-Journal,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  same  capacity  <m  the 
new  daily.  Other  executive  posts 
have  not  yet  been  filled. 

San  Diego  has  had  two  dailies,  the 
evening  Tribune-Sun  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  Union,  since  the  Sun,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  afternoon  newspaper,  sus¬ 
pended  publication  Nov.  25,  19M. 

COURT  surre  halted 

Ludus  T.  Russell,  former  publisher 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger,  was 
restrained  from  bringing  further  suits 
against  S.  I.  Newhouse,  publisher  of 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  on  matters 
already  dedded  by  litigation,  by  a 
court  decree  signed  Jan.  10.  The 
judge,  Vice-Chancellor  James  F. 
Fielder,  dismissed  a  charge  of  con¬ 
tempt  following  Russell’s  criticism  of 
the  court. 

■ 

Zellerbach  Sees 
More  Paper  Soon 

‘'In  60  or  90  days  I  believe  there 
will  be  substantially  more  paper  avail¬ 
able  than  there  is  at  present,”  de¬ 
clared  Harold  L.  Zellerbach,  President 
of  Zellerbach  Paper  Co.  and  executive 
vice-president  of  Crown-Zellerbach 
Corp.,  before  the  Los  Angeles  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  Jan.  4. 

He  declared  the  manpower  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  woods  is  improving  be¬ 
cause  of  release  of  workers  from  ship¬ 
building  and  ordnance  plants  and  that 
war  prisoners  are  being  used  in  South¬ 
ern  lumber  camps  and  in  Canada.  The 
quantity  of  waste  paper  being  salvaged 
is  useful  in  manufocture  of  some  types 
of  paper  but  it  not  a  factor  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  newsprint  because  high¬ 
speed  mills  cannot  consume  much  of 
it,  he  commented.  , 

a 

Sylvester  to  Head 
War  Loon  News  Desk 

Washington,  Jan.  13 — Arthur  Syl¬ 
vester,  Jr.,  city  editor  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  Newt,  will  head  the 
qiMcial  news  tinit  of  the  Treasury’s 
War  Finance  Division  for  the  Fou^ 
War  Loan  Drive.  Sylvester’s  services 
have  been  made  available  by  his 
newspaper  for  the  entire  campa«<ni. 

Also  brought  in  to  assist  the  Treas- 
uiy’s  regular  staff  are  Carl  Cefola, 
New  Yterk  Herald  Tribune;  Harry 
Kerr,  Akron  Beacon-Journal;  Lucy 
Greenbaum,  New  York  Timet;  Fred- 
etidi  Hollowell.  Office  of  War  Infor- 
matkm;  Nat  WUlisons,  Memphit  World; 


E  D  I 


Harold  Fleming,  Chrittian  Science 
Monitor. 

Other  members  of  the  “news  desk” 
include:  Mrs.  Dowsley  Clark,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune;  Leighton  Blo^  and 
Edward  Mayl,  Treasury  staff;  Bfar- 
garet  Husted,  OWI.  Robert  Phillips, 
Jr.,  of  the  Treasury  Department  st^ 
will  be  Sylvester’s  principal  assistant. 

Ted  R.  Gamble,  director  of  the  War 
Finance  Division  considers  the  Fourth 
Loan  drive  likely  to  be  productive 
of  more  news  than  its  predecessors 
because,  he  explained,  emphasis  will 
be  on  individual  bond  sales  by 
5,000,000  salesmen. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Fights  Anti-Race  Bios 


In  line  with  the  general  movement 
manifest  in  leading  newspaper  circles 
throughout  the  country,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  has  joined  hands  in  ex¬ 
ercising  self-imposed  restrictions  re¬ 
garding  the  racial  or  religious  content 
of  advertisements  appearing  in  its 
columns. 


I 

enclosed  by  column  rules: 

“The  Inquirer  reserves  the  right  k ' 
decline  any  advertisement  which,  k  ^ 
its  opinion,  can  be  construed  as  con.  | 
stituting  an  attack  upCn  or  an  afitnoi  ^ 
to  any  religious  body  or  gmn. 
whether  or  not  the  purpose  is  ckaik  ^ 
ai^rent  in  the  wording  of  the  adv^ 
tisement.” 


On  the  page  in  which  religious  news 
is  printed  in  the  Saturday  editions 
'^f  the  Inquirer  appears  this  notice  to 
the  public,  set  in  bold  10-point  type. 


tisement. 

The  Inquirer’s  crusade  to  Vtep  it, 
coliunns  clear  of  anti-religious  or  ti. 
cial  material  has  been  put  into  efiiQ 
over  a  period  of  some  recent  m/».^ 
and  has  elicited  warm  praise  frgm 
guardians  of  the  Constitutional  lih. 
erties. 


WORCESTER,  Massachusetts 


Worcester's  Effective 
Buying  Income 


/37% 

(n^  19Z8 


Sales  Management  (Interim  Supplement  to 
Survey  of  Buying  Power)  estimates  Worces¬ 
ter's  effective  buying  income  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1 943  at  $274,603,000  — 
a  gain  of  137.8  per  cent  over  peacetime 
1938. 


Worcester's  Retail  Sales  (same  source,  same 
period)  are  estimated  at  $137,525,000  — 
a  gain  of  94.1  per  cent  over  peacetime 
1938. 


NOW  .  .  .  moie  than  ever 
great  MUST  Markets  of 


.  .  .  one  of  thi 
New  Englaaf 


The  Worcester  Market^heart  of  war-busy  New  Engloi 
—rates  a  MUST  on  every  1944  schedule  planned  l|' 
cover  the  nation’s  high-spots  of  buying  power. 


POPULATION:  City  Zone  235,125.  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones  440,770 
—  all  within  easy  trading  distance  of  Worcester  stores,  and  all  within  the 
area  blanketed  by  The  Telegram-Gazette. 
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PAUL  BLOCKouruf  ASSOC  I ATES,  NATION  AL  REPRESENTATIVES 

OWN  HRS  4  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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»nd  an 


A  garage  mechanic  in  Nashville  asks: 


What  kind  of  homes  do  miners 


live  In  today? 


For  the  most  part,  miners  live  in  homes 


as  attractive  and  comfortable  as  those 


of  any  other  well-paid  workers.  Wash¬ 


ing  machines,  radios,  refrigerators  and 


other  home  appliances  are  commonly 
found  in  miners'  homes.  A  miner  is  just 
as  free  to  choose  where  or  how  he  will 


live  as  anyone  else.  The  antomohile 


makes  it  possible  for  him  to  ride 


drive  to  and  from  his  place  of  employ 
ment  like  a  worker  in  any  other  indus- 


try.  When  a  miner  lives  in  a  company 
home,  it  is  because  he  wants  to.  Today 
company  homes  on  company  property 
are  usually  better  than,  the  average 
home  in  the  sections  where  they 
are  located.  Rents  average  around 


$15  a  month. 


ri  war  and  in  peace  America  depends  on  bituminous  ocwl 
for  most  of  its  warmth,  most  of  its  electricity,  most  of  its 
industrial  power. 

Thai  makes  il  importani  for  the  public  to  know  the  real 
fitu  about  Ibis  fuel,  and  about  the  people  who  mine  it. 

we  take  this  method  of  reporting  to  you. 
to  make  sure  that  we  cover  the  subjects  of  greatest 
St  we  have  asked  thousands  of  people  what  they  most 
t  to  know  about  the  coal  industry  and  the  way  it  is  run. 

this  page  we  present  three  questions  asked  over  and 
r  again.  Next  month  we  will  present  further  questions 
nd  answers. 
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We  are  fully  conscious  of  our  responsibility  as  good  cit- 
izens  and  good  employers  in  the  course  of  supplying 
America  with  its  No.  1  fuel -and  we  consider  answering 
your  questions  a  part  of  that  responsibility. 

buy  more  war  bonds 


Bitu 


OUSCOAl 


60  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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Thankful  for  the  C 


rN.  E.  Dailies  Aided  total  of  $1,248  was  contributed  to  the 

M  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  Neediest  1 

MeeClieSt  r  amines  Fund,  llie  goal  originally  was  set  at 

New  Bedfow,  Ifass^  Dec.  30— A  sue-  $500,  then  raised  to  ^KOO,  when  a  check 
-  cessful  Neediest  Families  Fund  appeal  for  $100  was  sent  to  the  parents  of  a 
be  ^32  conducted  by  the  New  Bedford  Midshipman  of  the  Massachusetts 
of  (Mass.)  Standard-Timea  thU  month.  Maritime  Academy,  who  lost  his  life 
old-s  for  the  23d  consecutive  Christmas  sea-  fighting  a  fire  that  destroyed  a  large 
the  son.  Asked  to  contribute  $2,500  for  20  part  of  the  business  section  Dec.  11. 
fol-  needy  families  recommend^  by  the  Dr.  Herbert  T.  Kalmus,  president  of  the 
that  Standard-Times  in  cooperation  with  Technicolor  Motion  Picture  CcH^ra- 
K>m-  the  New  Bedford  Family  Welfare  So-  tion  of  Hollywood,  Cal.^  and  a  resi- 
1,  on  ciety,  the  newspapesr’s  readers  re-  dent  of  Centerville  on  Cape  Cod,  gave  A 
iver-  sponded  by  contributing  $2340  by  $500  to  the  Fund.  _ 

Christmas. 

been  All  20  case  stories,  withholding  ac-  Till 
Hie  tual  names,  were  published  Dec.  5.  _ 
ad-  Single  cases  were  featured  daily  Izit* 
erv-  thereafter,  together  with  contributions  ^ 

I  be  received.  The  response  ranged  from 
irted  25  cents  to  $250  a  donor,  and  repre-  ^ 
eling  sented  the  entire  Standard-Times 
pro-  territory  as  well  as  New  Bedford 
luto-  itself. 

oards  The  appeal  is  made  alwasrs  to  provide 
their  aid  over  a  period  of  months,  supple¬ 
menting  the  insufficient  income  the 
>r  of  families  receive  from  other  sources, 
vel-  A  review  of  the  status  of  families 
\  a  aided  the  previous  year  is  published 
TO. 

^  The  Neediest  Families  Fund  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Tiines  went  “over 
the  top”  the  day  before  Christmas  by 
r  the  largest  margin  in  its  history.  A 


Udi 


Employe  Insurance  par.\ 

EMPLOYES  of  the  New  Bedford  Ti| 
(Mass.)  Standard-Timea,  the  Cape  loon  i 
Cod  Standard-Timea  and  Radio  Sta-  panii  = 
tion  WNBH  received  a  Christmas  sur-  part] 
prise  recently  when  Basil  Brewer  boot! 
announced  that  E.  ^thony  and  Sons,  Ther  , 


From  JMvmry  1  of 
Editor  and  Publisher 


- —  ....... 

Inc.,  publishers  of  tne  newspapers  and  all  f 
owner  of  the  radio  staUon,  had  in-  TI 
sured  all  full-time  employes  at  its  YW 
own  expense  under  a  group  insurance  in 
plan.  Limited  participation  is  pro-  api  { 
vided  also  for  part-time  employes.  is  i 
The  protection,  issued  through  the  hoi  ^ 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  pro-  art  ^ 
vides  for  each  full-time  employe  daivf 
Mrithout  cost  to  himself  and  rega^ess  1  "4 
of  length  of  service  $1,000  life 


01  lengm  ot  service  $1,000  life  msur-  coi 
ance,  $1,000  accidental  death  and  dis-  Me 
memberment  insurance,  $10-a-week  Ta; 
accident  and  sickness  benefit,  $5-a-  ma 
day  hospitalization  benefit,  and  $150  cui 
surgical  benefit  am 

In  addition,  employes  earning  $30  a  evi 
week  or  more  have  the  option  of  tak-  all 
ing  out  additional  insurance  on  a  da 
contributory  basis  for  increased  bene¬ 
fits.  The  cost  of  these  additional 
benefits  is  to  be  divided  equally  te-  E 
tween  the  employe  and  the  employer. 

The  plan  also  includes  permission  •* 
for  employes  to  obtain  benefits  for  v 
their  dependents  at  low  cost  paid  by 
the  employe.  ,  [M 

*08  ol  Home  Folks 

•Bingham  (Ma*-'  . 


from  January  1  issue  of 
-  Editor  and  Publisher 

for  which 

acrifices  will  soou 


.  making 
here.” 

^  ipeS  papEB  SPURS 

i^iploy-  .  pledge  by  ^ 

1  one  to  ^  donation  of 

,1;  those  orMP?  ,  fagging  ' 

.xyment  ,  make  up  ^ 
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Enterprises  of  E.  ANTHONY  Cr  SONS,  INC. 

New  Bedford  (Mast.)  Standard-Times  (Daily  and  Sunday) 
The  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  (Hyannis,  Mass.) 

Radio  Station  WNBH  (New  Bedford,  Mass.) 


pOR  I  A  N  U  A  R  Y  1  S.  1  9  4  4  29 

\LLENGES  of  ’43- 

nfident  for  ’44 


In  one  issue,  Jan.  1,  1944,  Editor  &  Publisher  carried,  in  the 
grist  of  news,  three  stories  of  the  activities  of  The  New  Bedford 
Standard'Times  and  the  Cape  Cod  (Hyannis)  Standard>Times. 

One  story  tells  of  the  success  of  The  Standard-Times  ^^Need- 
iest  Families  Fund’%  at  New  Bedford  and  Hyannis,  a  sponsored 
charity  campaign,  now  in  its  23rd  year  of  successful  service. 

Another  tells  of  our  effort  to  add  to  the  security  of  The 
Standard-Times,  WNBH  family — by  what  we  believe  is  one  of 
the  most  liberal  group  life,  health,  accident,  etc.,  insurance  pro¬ 
grams  in  existence. 

The  third  tells  of  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  The  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  .  to  get  the  last  few  hard-to-get 
thousands  of  dollars  to  put  the  Greater  New  Bedford  United 
War  Fund  “over  the  top.” 

All  of  these  were,  as  we  say,  in  the  grist  of  one  full  week’s 
news. 

WE  ARE  GRATEFUL  AND  WE  THANK  EDITOR  & 
PUBUSHER  FOR  CARRYING  THESE  NEWS  STORIES. 

But  more  than  this,  we  are  grateful  Wri'H  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  and  with  every  other  faithful  American  publica¬ 
tion: 


FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SERVE, 
presented  by  today’s  crisis,  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  press  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

This  opportunity  exists,  for  ourselves  and  for  America — 
only  because  of  the  freedom  of  the  press — in  America. 

Shall  we  not  for  ’44  “highly  resolve”  to  dedicate  “our  Lives, 
our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor”  to — 

DEFENSE  OF  PRESS  FREEDOM— FROM  WHATEVER 
SOURCE— AND  IN  WHATEVER  MANNER— IT  SHALL  BE 
CHALLENGED! 

Thus  only  will  we  preserve — for  ourselves  and  our  country 
—THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  SERVING. 


BASIL  BREWER,  Publisher 


EDITOR  (S.  PUBLISH  Eh 


★  EDIT 


THE  AP  DECISION 

FORM  of  the  final  decision  of  the  Unite<l  States 
District  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Associate*! 
Press  did  not  differ  much  from  what  had  been 
expected,  after  examination  of  the  pmjwsals  of 
judgment  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
<iefendant.  The  court’s  final  judgment  follows 
fairly  closely  the  lines  of  its  preliminary  ruling  of 
Oct.  6,  1943 — a  decision  which  in  itself  admitted 
an  element  of  doubt,  and  almost  asked  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  by  either  party. 

Implications  of  the  judgment  are  .so  far- 
reaching  that  an  appeal  by  the  Associated  Press 
seems  to  Editor  &  Pubusher  to  be  imperative. 
Our  interest  is  that  of  the  concerned  by-stander, 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  influence  the  opinions 
of  the  AP  committee  which  has  had  charge  of 
management  of  the  suit  or  of  the  AP  board  of 
directors.  In  the  hands  of  the  latter  rests  the 
final  determination  whether  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  judgment  will  be  accepted,  or  whether 
higher  judicial  opinion  will  be  sought  to  guide  the 
future  course  of  the  world’s  foremost  cooperative 
news-gathering  organization.  They  may  be  guided 
by  considerations  beyond  our  ken  at  this  moment, 
but  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  allow  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  present  personnel  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  deter  them  from  carrying  this 
case  to  its  necessary  conclusion. 

The  conclusions  of  the  District  Court,  to  a  lay¬ 
man,  seem  to  be  contradictory.  The  AP  is  di¬ 
rected  to  amend  its  by-laws,  although  the  court 
finds  in  three  specific  categories  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  conduct  does  not  violate  the  anti-trust  law. 
The  conclu.sions  are  general  in  nature,  and  are 
based  upon  facts  known  to  everybody  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  .set  forth  at  length  in 
the  pre-trial  documents  of  Imth  .side.s.  To  a  mm- 
legal  mind,  they  seem  to  run  completely  counter 
to  the  judgment  which  requires  amendment  of 
the  by-laws  affecting  admission  to  membership, 
exclusivity  of  news,  and  the  relation  of  the  AP  to 
the  Canadian  Press — but  non-legal  minds  will  not 
have  the  last  say  in  this  controversy. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  the  .\P  ought  to 
modify  its  by-laws  adopted  more  than  40  years 
ago — they  have  been  amended  often  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  year.s — to  bring  the  organization  into  com¬ 
plete  accord  with  modem  thought.  We  doubt 
that  any  .AP  director  or  member  would  deny  that. 
To  Editor  &  Publihher,  the  crux  of  the  situation 
is  this — can  a  coofierative  organization  which,  by 
the  court’s  own  words,  has  not  operated  as  a 
monopoly,  be  brought  within  control  of  the  courts 
and  the  Department  of  Justice?.  If  criminal  viola¬ 
tion  be  established,  that  is  a  situation  which 
should  have  Federal  correction.  In  the  absence 
of  any  such  violation — and  we  do  nut  see  that  any 
has  been  established — government  sovereignty 
over  the  press  is  something  to  be  avoided  at  all 
costs,  if  the  freedoms  of  the  First  .Amendment 
are  to  be  preserved. 


OFnCIAL  PAPER  SALVAGE 


RIAL 


Now  this  is  the  judgment:  The  light  has  come  into 
the  world,  yet  men  have  loved  the  darkness  rather 
than  the  light,  for  their  works  were  evil. 

.ST.  JOHN  III,  19. 


W’hat  cati  be  tlone  by  altnust  every  publishing 
organization  is  indicatctl  by  what  Editor  &  Pub- 
LisRKR  has  accomplished  during  the  [>ast  10  days. 
Through  a  thorough  search  of  every  department’s 
file.s.  this  comparatively  .small  publishing  house 
has  contributed  to  the  .scrap  pile  a  total  of  about 
three  tons  of  paper — a  lot  of  it  the  accumulation 
of  years  in  the  hope  that  some  day  it  tnight  prove 
u.seful. 

•A  year  ago  that  rubbish  woidd  have  lieen  given 
to  the  .sanitary  department  of  the  city,  or  burned. 
Today  it  can  be  lianded  to  agencies  which  will 
give  it  a  new  and  useful  life.  The  same  can  be 
done  by  every  organization  which  uses  jtaper  as 
a  part  of  its  stock-in-trade  or  operating  mechan¬ 
ism.  All  of  us  can  apply  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  reply  of  Donald  M.  Nelson,  WPB  chair¬ 
man,  to  Mr.  Friendly,  in  respon.se  to  the  latter’s 
inquiry  concerning  the  burning  of  official  docti- 
ments.  Mr.  Nelson  .said: 

“To  make  certain  that  every  possible  pound  of 
waste  paper  is  moving  into  war  production,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  working  with  every  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  so  that  all  attainable  savings  can 
l>e  made:  (1)  in  salvage  of  waste  paper;  (2)  in 
conserving  the  original  use  of  paper;  (8)  in  re¬ 
moving  and  salvafpng  fn»m  files  all  records  and 
printed  matter  no  longer  of  value.’’ 


.ALERTNESS  of  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Eklwin 
S.  Friendly,  New  York  Sun  general  manager, 
uncovered  and  corrected  a  situation  by  which 
many  tons  of  government  paper  that  might  have 
been  salvaged  have  been  lost  by  burning.  The 
papers  were  of  an  offidal  and  confidential  nature, 
for  which  fire  has  long  been  thought  the  only  safe 
method  of  disposal.  With  the  nation  being  impor¬ 
tuned  to  save  every  scnqi  of  paper  for  a  perilously 
meager  stock  pile,  this  loss  from  official  sources 
now  seems  unconscionable. 


NO  HOLDING  BACK 

FROM  WASHINGTON  .sources.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  hears  reports — and  we  don’t  like  to 
credit  them — that  the  Treasurj’  Department’s 
offer  of  copy  for  the  Fourth  War  Loan  is  not 
meeting  the  enthusiastic  response  from  small 
newspapers  which  greeted  similar  material  for 
the  Third  and  previous  Loans.  Our  informant 
seemed  to  believe,  with  no  tangible  evidence, 
that  small-town  publishers  were  showing  their  re¬ 
sentment  to  the  Treasury  for  the  opposition  the 
h.tter  is  said  to  have  brought  against  the  Bank- 
head  Bill.  W’e  hope — and  believe — that  any 
such  .suspicions  of  the  small  city  weekly  and  daily 
press  are  completely  without  foundation. 

For  one  reason,  the  publishers  of  small  city 
newspapers  are  both  patriotic  and  canny.  No 
group  has  worked  harder  for  the  success  of  the 
previous  War  Loans.  No  group  of  publishers 
has  achieve*!  greater  proportionate  su(X%ss. 
Where  the  sale  of  War  Bonds  to  individual  sub¬ 
scribers  may  have  fallen  behind  the  Treasury’s 
ubjeotivea  in  s*ime  large  caties,, there  are  few  com¬ 
munities  where  the  small  dailies  and  weeklies 
prevail  in  which  individual  sales  did  not  pass  the 
*)uuta. 

.As  we  said,  these  nen-spaiier  (leople  are  cauiny 
as  well  as  patriotic.  They  are  .short  of  paper, 
short  of  manpower  t*)day,  and  there  is  nothing 
they  should  welcome  more  heartily  than  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  expertly-prepared  *xipy  from  the  Treasury 
that  can  be  sold  to  l<x;al  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  They  are 
not  the  ones  to  let  political  by-gones  stand  in 


the  way  of  doing  Intth  u  patriotic  and  a  rrvfnwl 
pr*xlucing  job. 

If  there  is  reluctance  among  small  city 
papers  to  accept  Trea.sury  mats  and  plates,  tl^ 
may,  imleed,  be  a  gD<Ml  reason.  They  have  U 
their  l(x;al  advertisers  for  many  national  csumI' 
including  War  B*>nd.s.  and  it  is  |M>.s.sil»le  that 
limited  field  cannot  afford  any  further  adverti'  ” 
contributions.  We  do  n*>t  know  that  that  it  t.. 
but  the  next  month  ought  to  supply  the  antw 

Editor  &  Publisher  had  a  great  moral,  if 
financial,  stake,  in  the  a*lvoca*‘y  of  paid  adverti 
ing  by  the  government.  During  most  of  our  t* 
year  campaign  we  ha*i  the  enthusiastic  support 
many  organizations  repre.senting  weekly  and  «» 
daily  newspapers,  and  we  have  been  in  ck 
touch  with  must  of  the.se  organizations  siuM 
Not  one  word  have  we  heard  to  indicate  i 
small  city  publishers  were  out  to  tea*'h  the  gov" 
ernment  a  lesson,  or  anything  idong  the  line  o 
that  asinine  thought.  Editor  &  Pitblishiz  still 
belie\’es  that  government  mis.se*l  a  great  opporl 
tunity  in  not  employing  its  own  paid  advertise 
space  for  its  War  Loan  efforts.  So  do  most  of  tk 
.small  city  fellows.  But,  it  can  be  .said  with  nd 
mental  reservations,  that  Editor  &  Fub 
and  its  small  city  colleagues  thoroughly  ” 

that  no  newspaper  wish  can  take  jirec _ ^ 

over  the  nation’s  needs.  The  next  job  for  gov 
ernment — and  newspaper.s — is  to  make  the  Fi 
War  Loan  a  success  by  whatever  means 
available,  and  with  no  holding  back  of  any  nevi. 
|)aper  resources,  ^^'hen  that  is  dune,  and  it  vi 
be,  newspapers  can  go  again  to  Congress  withi 
sincere  plea  for  more  efficient  use  of  their  .servica 


JOHN  WESLEY  DAFOE 

.A  JOURNALIST  of  titanic  mental  and  iihyaalltend  the 
stature  passed  away  with  the  death  Jan.  JollFrank  Si 
John  W.  Daf*>e,  for  60  years  a  leading  Canadia 
newspaperman  and  .since  1901  editor  of  the  Wn 
nipeg  Free  Press.  As  late  as  1942,  he  was  deiig 
nated  by  Bruce  Hutchison  of  the  Vancouver 
in  a  F ortune  article,  as  “the  greatest  man 
Canada.’’ 


Whether  that  superlative  be  generally 
lepted  makes  no  difference.  John  W.  Dafoe 
left  his  stamp  on  Canadian  politics  and  ecom 
growth  many  years  before  it  was  written, 
was  a  stamp  that  would  have  marked  him  at 
great  journalist  and  a  great  statesman  in  any 
ctjuntry.  And  his  career  proved  again  that 
metropolitan  setting  is  not  essential  to  ac 
iTient  of  greatness  in  newspaper  work  on  t 
North  American  continent. 


Had  he  selected  for  his  lifework  the  New  Y 
from  whicdi  his  ancestors  departed  after 
American  revolution,  he  might  have  won  endnt 
ing  fame  os  a  *x)nservative,  for  his  you 
background  was  naturally  inclined  to  the  Tof 
philosophy.  Instead,  he  grew  up  in  C 
where  his  work  on  the  Montreal  Star,  the  Ot 
Journal,  and  the  Montreal  Herald,  in  v 
editorial  (opacities,  threw  him  into  contact 
the  great  liberal  thinkers  who  did  so  much 
make  the  Dominion  powerful  among  na 
An  intimate  of  the  great,  he  never  lost  his  toad 
with  the  unknown  people  who  read  his  newspsp* 
When  he  was  offered  a  knighthcxid,  he  laugW 
it  off  with,  “Me  a  knight?  Why  I  tend  my  csn\ 
furnace  and  shovel  the  snow  off  my  own  poick 
He  did  much  of  his  own  work  on  the 
Press,  t(x>,  with  seldom  a  by-line  to  inform  tk 
public  of  his  contribution.  None  was  needed. 
work  stands  as  its  own  monument. 


Harold  G.  Schaller  have  ptirchased  Philadelphia,  has  been  named  adver- 
the  California  Publishing  House,  pub-  tising  director  of  Pathfinder,  the  news- 
lisher  of  the  Californian,  a  reli^ous  weekly  recently  acquired  by  the  Farm 
periodical.  Journal  organization.  Mr.  Mathews’ 

direction  of  Pathfinder’s  advertising 
T  tm.  n  •  will  be  in  addition  to  his  present 

In  The  Business  Office  duties  at  Farm  Journal. 

-  E.  J.  Redlinger  has  joined  the  Son 

HENRY  J.  KROEGER  has  joined  the  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  as  chief  ac- 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  Tribune  countant.  C.  L.  Buchanan,  bxisiness 
as  general  manager  of  the  research  manager,  who  also  has  been  chief  ac- 
denartment.  Kroeger’s  new  duties  countant,  will  devote  his  entire  atten- 
will  include  supervision  of  the  Iowa  tion  to  business  managerial  duties. 
Poll,  the  newly-formed  statewide  Redlinger  has  been  accounUnt  for 


AinEN  C.  WAITE,  editor  of  the  Glen- 
(C^.)  News-Press  and  son  of 
p^ent  Clark  W.  Waite  of  Southern 
falifornia  Asso- 
dated  Newspa- 
pers.  has 
minted  pub- 


■nri 
lUi 

l^bro  (Cal.) 

PW  Port  -  Advocate, 

•hk  (icceeding  the 
1th  uteP.  E.  Ritcha. 

STaite  formerly 
tn>  vas  associated 
with  the  San 
.  Pedro  (Cal.) 

*  “*  -  Pilot  and 

‘rti»  ;  a  s  co-owner 
t*otand  co-founder 
rtofe  the  Westwood  Hills  (Cal.)  Newa- 
ta^ress.  He  has  been  chief  editorial 
jjwriter  of  S.C.A.N.  since  1936.  Carroll 
Parcher  succeeds  him  as  editor  of 
'  jthe  News-Press,  and  Charles  C. 
*^**fcushaw  becomes  managing  editor. 
iovlQiarles  C.  Park,  former  sports  edi- 
e  becomes  news  editor  of  the  pa- 


Aldan  C.  Wait* 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Marshall  Field,  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun,  was  awarded  the 
1<M3  certificate  for  “meritorious  ser¬ 
vice  on  behalf  of  civil  liberties  and 
democracy”  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  Civil  Liberties  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Chicago,  Jan.  8.  The  presen¬ 
ilation  was  based  on  the  Sun’s  case 
against  tl !  Associated  Press.  In  pre¬ 
senting  the  award.  Dr.  John  A.  Lapp, 
committee  co-chairman,  said;  “Mr. 
Field  has  challenged  the  monopoly  of 
the  Associated  Press  service  and  has 
won  a  notable  victory  for  freedom  of 
the  press— freedom  in  its  most  vital 
aspect— freedom  from  domination  of 
major  sources  of  news  by  sordid  in¬ 
terests.  The  Chicago  Sun  has  not 
failed  on  one  single  issue  of  civil 
rights.”  Mr.  Field  was  imable  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting,  because  of  illness. 
Frank  Smothers,  editor  of  the  Sun’s 
editorial  page,  accepted  the  award 


mnx  £.  Robms,  63,  last  week  com¬ 
pleted  50  years  service  with  the  Con- 
iMy  (Ark.)  Log  Cabin  Democrat. 
Mr.  Robins  has  been  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper  since  1905.  His 
father,  the  late  J.  W.  Robins,  pur¬ 
chased  the  newspaper,  then  a  week¬ 
ly,  in  January,  1894,  and  the  current 
publisher  began  work  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  printer  there.  The  latter’s  son, 
Capt.  Frank  Robins,  Jr.,  is  with  the 
Anny  in  England.  Both  are  past 
presidents  of  the  Arkansas  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Wright  of 


Costa  Mesa,  Cal.,  have  purchased  the 
Artesia  (Cal.)  News  from  Van  Boyce. 
The  couple  formerly  published  the 
Crete  (Neb.)  Vidette,  and  have 
worked  for  the  Omaha  World-Her- 
«id,  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Journal,  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram  and 
5«n,  Whittier  (Cal.)  News,  Brea 
(CaL)  Progress  and  Newport  Beach 
(CaL)  News. 

A  F.  Mercier,  general  manager. 


These  famous 

prize  winning  cartoons 

-intf  the  bell  every 
ringing  me 

on  the  disUnguished 

torial  pages  of  more 

35  newspapers, 
this  outsUnding  se 

for  vour  newspa^r 

)  in  either  two  or  thre< 

umn  mats. 


•ector,  Quebec 
is  one  of  the 


Mmneopplis  Star  Journal  &  Tribune, 
J^ntly  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
^*rd  of  directors  of  the  Minneapolis 


roMEKMS 

on*  Trib«i»  Sy««H««^ 


W«r  Chest. 

I^Jwell  E.  Jessen,  publisher  of  the 
Turiocfc  (Cal.)  Daily  Journal,  and 
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ERNIE  PYLE'S 
BELOVED  CAPTAIN 

AT  THE  FRONT  LINES  IN  1TAL\, 
Jan.  10 — tby  wirelessi — in  this  war  1 
have  known  u  lot  of  officers  who  wewe 
loved  and  respected  by  the  !<oldier^ 
under  them.  But  never  have  I  crossed 
the  trail  of  any  man  as  beloved  as 
Capt.  Henry  T.  Waskow,  of  Belton,  Tex. 

He  was  very  young,  only  in  his  middle 
20s.  but  he  carried  in  him  a  sinceritv 
and  gentleness  that  made  people  want 
to  be  guided  by  him 

“After  my  own  father,  he  comes  next,” 
.1  -ergeant  told  me. 

“He  always  looked  after  us.”  a  soldier 
>aid.  “He’d  go  to  bat  for  us  every  time.” 

“I’ve  never  known  him  to  do  anything 
unkind,”  another  one  said. 

*  •  • 

1  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mule  trail  the 
night  they  brought  Captain  Waskow 
down.  The  moon  was  nearly  full,  anil 
you  could  see  fur  up  the  trail,  and  even 
l>art  way  across  the  valley.  Soldiers 
made  shadows  as  they  walked. 

Dead  men  bad  been  coming  down  the 
mountain  all  evening,  lashed  onto  the 
backs  of  mules.  They  came  lying  belly 
down  across  the  wooden  |>arksaddle, 
their  heads  hanging  down  on  the  left 
side  of  the  mule,  their  stiffened  legs 
sticking  awkwardly  from  the  other  side, 
bobbing  tip  and  down  as  the  mule 
wa  Iked. 

“This  one  is  Captain  Waskow,”  a 
soldier  said. 

Two  men  unlashed  his  body  from  the 
mule  and  lifted  it  off  and  laid  it  in  the 
shadow  beside  the  stone  wall  of  the 
cowshed.  You  don’t  cover  up  dead  men 
in  the  combat  zones.  They  just  lie  there 
in  the  shadows  until  somebody  else 
comes  after  them. 

The  uncertain  mules  moved  off  to 
their  olive  groves.  The  men  in  the  road 
seemed  reluctant  to  leave.  They  stood 
around,  and  gradually  I  could  sense 
them  moving,  one  by  one,  close  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Waskow’s  body.  Not  so  much  to 
look,  I  think,  as  to  say  something  in 
fin.ality  to  him  and  to  themselves.  I  stood 
close  by  and  I  could  hear. 

One  soldier  came  and  looked  down, 
and  he  said  out  loud: 

“God  damn  it!” 

That’s  all  he  said,  and  then  he  walked 
away. 

Another  one  came,  and  he  said.  “Co<l 
damn  it  to  hell  anyway!”  He  looked 
down  for  a  few  last  moments  and  then 
turned  and  left. 

Another  man  came.  I  think  he  was  an 
officer.  It  was  hard  to  tell  officers  from 
men  in  the  dim  light,  for  everybody 
was  grimy  and  dirty.  The  man  looked 
down  into  the  dead  captain’s  face  and 
then  spoke  directly  to  him,  as  though 
he  were  alive: 

“I’m  sorry,  old  man.” 

Then  a  soldier  came  and  stood  beside 
the  officer  and  bent  over,  and  be  too 
spoke  to  his  dead  captain,  not  in  a 
whisper  but  awfully  tenderly,  and  be 
said: 

“I  sure  am  sorry,  rir.** 

Then  the  first  man  squatted  down,  and 
he  reached  down  and  took  the  captain’s 
hand,  and  he  sat  there  for  a  foil  five 
minutes  holding  the  dead  hand  in  his 
own  and  looking  intently  into  the  dead 
face.  And  he  never  uttered  a  sound 
all  the  time  he  sat  there. 

Finally  he  put  the  hand  down.  He 
reached  up  and  gently  straightened  the 
points  of  the  captain’s  shirt  collar,  and 
then  he  sort  of  rearranged  the  tattered 
edges  of  his  uniform  around  the  wound, 
and  then  he  got  up  and  walked  away 
down  the  road  in  the  moonlight,  all 
alone. 
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touring  industrial,  medical  and  uni¬ 
versity  laboratories  throughout  the 
country  making  a  survey  of  post-war 
trends  in  the  field. 

Harry  B.  Nason,  Jr,,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  has  moved  to  the  feature  editor’s 
desk  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  va¬ 
cated  by  Alexander  Griffin,  who  has 
taken  a  leave  of  absence  to  do  a  daily 
series  of  news  broadcasts  for  Mutual 
Broadcasting  Co. 

Harry  Hertz  has  transferred  from 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  to  a  similar  position  with  the  New 
York  Journal- American. 

David  Graham,  former  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  reporter,  who  left  newspaper 
work  for  the  insurance  business,  has 
returned  to  his  old  calling  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening, 
Bulletin. 


Willard  R.  Smith,  associate  editor  of 
the  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
and  recently  elected  national  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has  been  granted 
a  three-month  leave  of  absence  by 
the  new^per  to  assist  in  the  Willkie- 
for-President  campaign  in  Wisconsin. 
He  will  direct  WilUcie  headquarters  in 
Madison  and  Milwaukee  and  also  as¬ 
sist  the  state  chairman  of  the  Willkie 
state  committee. 


Maj.  George  D.  Stuart,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Torentum  (Pa.)  News,  who 
was  retired  from  active  duty  after 
serving  nearly  two  years  in  the  Army, 
was  given  a  farewell  party  at  the  Offi¬ 
cers’  Club  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.,  where  he  had  been  sta¬ 
tioned  as  Special  Service  officer.  Maj. 
Stuart  will  resume  his  duties  as  editor 
of  the  News. 
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H.  Lee  North,  managing  editor  of 
the  Petoskey  (Mich.)  Evening  News 
for  the  past  2S  years,  recently  re¬ 
signed.  North,  it  was  announced,  will 
be  associated  with  the  Birmingham 
■(Mich.)  Eccentric. 

Jack  R.  C.  Cann,  Detroit,  has  been 
named  assistant  national  publicity  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  American  Legion.  He  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  the  Detroit  Legion 
News  to  edit  the  Legion’s  news  and 
feature  service  for  Army  and  Navy 
publications. 

Frederick  W.  Read,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ludington  (Mich.)  Daily 
News,  has  been  appointed  secretary 
to  Congressman  Albert  J.  Engel,  of 
Muskegon,  inch.  Read  succeeds  D. 
G.  Dobbin  who  resigned  the  secretarial 
position  to  join  the  staff  of  Aviation 
Publications  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Keith  Wilson,  general  assignment 
reporter,  has  been  named  head  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World- Herald’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  succeeding  Marr  Mc- 
Gaffin  who  resigned.  Wilson  now  is 
in  Washington.  He  had  served  as  the 
paper’s  amusement  editor  and  was 
one  of  the  organizers  in  1939  of  the 
Newspaper  Film  Critics  of  America. 
He  has  been  replaced  by  Hugh  A. 
Fogarty  who  returned  to  the  World- 
Herald  staff  from  Creighton  Univer¬ 
sity,  Omaha,  where  he  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  and  journal¬ 
ism  instructor  for  five  years. 

Bruce  Hutchison,  for  several  years 
columnist  and  special  correspondent 
of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  has 
been  appointed  associate  editor  of  the 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press. 

Frank  Tremaine,  U.P.  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  Mrs.  Tremaine,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Honolulu  (T.  H.) 
Star-Bulletin  editorial  staff,  are  parents 
of  a  daughter  bom  Jan.  2  in  Queen’s 
Ho^ital,  Honolulu.  Tremaine,  former 
manager  of  the  Honolulu  U.  P.  Bu¬ 
reau,  was  transferred  to  the  South 
Pacific  last  June  to  cover  the  war  from 


Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  resigned  and 
sailed  for  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  to  join  her 
husband,  UP.  War  Correspondent 
Richard  Johnston.  Mrs.  Johnston  has 
had  a  long  standing  job  with  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  but  was  imable 
to  secure  naval  transportation  for  a 
long  period  after  her  priority  was 
grant^. 

Lee  Merriman,  managing  editor  of 
the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News,  has 
been  appointed  a  director  of  the  All- 
Year  Club  of  Southern  California  to 
fill  the  post  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Capt.  Charles  H.  Paddock,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  paper  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Press-Telegram  and  Sun. 

Jake  Proctor  has  been  appointed  city 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Anaheim 
(Cal.)  Gazette.  He  is  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pryor  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat  and  at  one  time  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Huntington  Beach 
(Cal.)  News. 

Joe  Tumelty,  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Sporting  Writers 
Association,  which  will  hold  its  for¬ 
tieth  annual  banquet  Jan.  27. 

James  Williamson  has  resigned  as 
picture  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light  to  join  the  O.WX  in 
New  York.  Renwicke  Cary,  Simday 
editor,  is  now  handling  pictures  in 
addition  to  his  regular  duties. 

Wesley  Mabrito  has  resigned  as  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  Evening 
News  to  join  the  U.  S.  border  patrol  at 
McAllen,  Tex.  Wilbur  Martin,  for¬ 
merly  Express  makeup  editor,  is  now 
working  on  the  sports  side. 

Joel  L.  Priest,  Jr.,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
and  for  several  years  manager  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  news  bu¬ 
reau  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  company  in  the  Intermountain 
and  Pacific  northwest  territories. 

N.  A.  Geyer,  editor  of  the  Alliance 
(O.)  Daily  Review  has  just  been  re¬ 
elected  to  his  23rd  successive  term  as 
recording  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
He  is  also  serving  in  his  18th  year 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United 
Commercial  Travelers. 


J 


the  Army.  He  will  report  for 
service  at  Ft.  Sheridan,  Jsb.  10  d 
joined  the  Daily  News  as  a  P 
porter  several  months  ago,  upon  nj 
uating  from  York  Communlt*^ 
School,  where  he  was  e^tor  ofS 
school  paper.  " 

Lt.  James  M.  Moses,  2nd,  soq 
Frank  R.  Moses,  publisher  at 
Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chroau 
has  been  prennoted  to  first  lieut*n„ 

Frank  W.  Preciado,  former  Si 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  TTibim«.s, 
photographer,  has  been  inducted  ia 
the  Army  and  has  reported  for  dm 
with  a  Signal  Corps  photogrMfc 
company  at  Camp  &n  Luis 
Cal. 


Lt.  William  N.  Wiswall,  display  u 
vertising  salesman  for  the  PortlJ 
(Ore.)  Journal  before  he  entered^ 
vice,  is  assigned  to  the  Jackin 
Air  Base. 


Lt.  Glenn  L.  McKinley,  former  lia 
type  operator  for  the  Portland  (On 
Journal  and  reported  missing  sou 
where  in  China,  recently  telegraph 
his  family  he  was  safe  and  well. 

Pvt.  Wylis  Bucher,  formerly  of  tl 
city  circulation  department  of  tl 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  is  tecore 
ing  from  a  fractured  ankle  receivj 
at  Camp  Adair,  Ore.,  when  he  ftU 
a  hole  dxu-ing  blackout  maneuvers 
John  Grigsby,  formerly  of  the  Td; 
do  (O.)  Blade,  Paul  Jones,  fom 
publicity  director  for  Ohio  State  Un 
versity,  and  Roy  Beadle,  of  the  Por 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  city  staff,  an  1 
the  public  relations  office  of  the  U.  i 
Naval  Training  Station,  Farragut,  Id 
Frank  H.  Lovell,  managing  editor  1 
the  Rocinc  (Wis.)  Joumal-Tm 
now  on  leave  to  teach  flying  at  di 
Army’s  Mira-Loma  Flight  Acader 
Oxnard,  Calif.,  has  been  commende 
by  Maj.  C.  C.  Moseley,  commands 
officer  of  the  area,  for  safety  sugge 
tions  regarding  the  training  of  aria 
tion  cadets. 
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aabacriptioaa  ia  aay  oaa  ortaaiutioii-  whatkar 
paid  for  by  tba  eompaay  or  indiridBalA  Thrat 
anbacriptiaat  to  aaparatt  addraataa  for  oaa  yaar  each 
or  oaa  aabacriptioo  (or  thraa  yaan,  810;  fire  or  aiora 
mbacriptiaaa  la  oaa  sroap  U  diSaraat  addraataa  (or 
oaa  yaar  at  83  aarti,  or  iadividaal  aabacriptioaa 
(or  S*a  yaara  at  >16  additraoAl  aabacriptioaa  aa 
tba  aoBM  haaia  oaotaly,  88  par  yaar  parabla  ia 

adTaoca.  .  ,  _  .  _ _ 

Mambar:  Adaortiaiag  Fadaratioo  of  Amorica, 
nnaal  Editorial  Aaooewtioa,  Ntooool  Battor  BaoH 


quarters. 

Ray  Wright,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register,  and  Mrs. 
Wright  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter 
bom  recently. 

Gaither  Littrell,  former  Long  Beach 
(Cal.)  Sun  sports  writer  and  one-time 
Lot  Angeles  Examiner  city  editor,  has 
been  appointed  west  coast  editor  of 
Flying  magazine. 

Virgilia  Schooley  of  the  rewrite  staff 
of  the  Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus  has 
resigned  to  become  a  stewardess  for 
American  Airlines  at  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Elinor  Bailiff,  a  graduate  of 


rh-:;S.::lJdi.:dtt*;2S^  Nor^westem  University,  has  joined 


I  aaaar  Saui 


I  tha  yaar  aa  foUowa! 


- SikUoaM - 

N« 

Paid 

1OTTSK 

tributioa 

rw.  Al.  IMA . 

10,081 

11,661 

11.688 

18;361 

1X478 

1X068 

1X068 

1X778 

1841 . 

• 

1840 . 

11,663 

18,887 

• 

1888 . 

• 

1888 . . 

181141 

11,738 

1867 . 

the  Argus  news  staff. 

Anthony  Bakken,  former  editor  of 
the  Rio  (Wis.)  Journal  and  the  Friend¬ 
ship  (Wis.)  Reporter,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Buchen  Co.,  CMcago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Laurie  Johnston,  reporter  on  tha 


CAPT.  EDWIN  L.  OLANDER,  former 

reporter  on  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  by  shooting  down  his  fifth  Zero 
recently  became  the  seventh  ace  of 
the  famous  Black  Sheep  Marine  squad¬ 
ron,  led  by  Maj.  Gregory  Boyington, 
current  top  ace  of  the  ^uth  Pacific, 
who  is  now  reported  missing  in  action. 
A  delayed  AP  dispatch,  dated  Dec.  31, 
from  Vella  Lavella  Island,  Solomons, 
reported  that  Olander  destroyed  the 
ship  while  flying  protective  cover  over 
heavy  bombers  in  a  strike  on  Rabaul. 

E.  Hugh  Morris,  Jr.,  political  writer 
and  court  house  reporter  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal,  has  received  a 
commission  as  ensign  and  reported  to 
Quonset  Point,  R.  ^  U.  S.  Naval  Air 
Station  for  indoctrination. 

N.  E.  Brown,  vice-president  and 
business  manager  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record,  has  been  commissioned 
a  lieutenant,  (j.g.),  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve,  and.  left  Jan.  3  for  Quonset 
Point,  R.  I.,  for  training. 

Eugene  L.  Scott,  managing  editor 
of  the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Poet-Herald, 
was  accepted  for  service  in  the  Army 
Jan.  6.  Previously  taken  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  were  Editors  Tsd  McDowell,  now 
a  major,  and  John  Bridge,  now  a  lieu¬ 
tenant 

John  W.  Brown,- 18  years  old,  young¬ 
est  member  of  the  Chicago  Doily  Newt 
editorial  staff,  has  resigned  to  enter 


Louis  F.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  foi 
Atlantic  City  correspondent  for  t.'; 
New  York  Times  and  Philadelph 
Evening  Bulletin,  has  been  pronn 
from  the  rank  of  lieutenant  (jg.) 
that  of  lieutenant  in  the  Navy, 
is  assistant  district  public  relations  0! 
ficer  and  editor  of  the  Navy  nets 
paper.  The  Beacon,  published  for  di 
Foiulh  Naval  District  and  the  Phili 
delphia  Navy  Yard. 

Howard  S.  McCutcheon,  son  of  H 
Chicago  Tribune’s  cartoonist,  John! 
McCutcheon,  has  been  promoted  fra 
first  lieutenant  to  captain. 

Gail  Borden,  formerly  managing  tdi 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Times,  has  be 
promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  in  A 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  in  which  he  1 
a  pilot.  ^ 


2nd  Lt’s  John  K.  and  Karl  K. 
twin  sons  of  William  Roos,  circuhtid 
clerk  with  the  Salt  Lake  Tribaui 
Telegram,  have  been  assigned  to  Foil 
Sill,  Okla.,  and  Camp  Shelby,  Risl 
respectively. 

James  Toughill,  of  the  PhdadelM 
Record’s  local  staff,  and  Robert  Jobef 
ston,  of  the  same  paper’s  sports  (hr 
partment,  have  left  for  induction  cee| 
ters. 

Miss  babel  McDonald,  report«r 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  imtil 
joined  the  Waves  in  October,  1942, 
been  promoted  from  lieutenant  (it' 
to  a  full  lieutenancy  in  the  U.  S.  N.  1] 
She  is  now  in  the  press  section  ' " 
public  relations’  department  of  tii| 
Navy. 

Lt.  Edward  B.  Anderson,  who  (J 
listed  in  the  Army  in  January,  IV 
while  staff  photographer  for 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  ¥ 
been  promote  from  second  to 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Gubveland  News 


Wif  Cofiwpowi*^**  i  ^ 

OOwOUMM^^  ‘ 

OtffrfwtwisAePwpl* 

BOOKS  irv  a 


POST-WAR  WORLD 


Few  newspapers  can  boast 
of  excellent  Book  Sections. 
Every  newspaper  that  does 
. .  ♦  definitely  reflects  the 
character  of  its  readers. 


Th«  Cleveland  News  Book  Pages  are  Edited  by  David  Appel 
.  .  .  regarded  by  readers  .  .  .  book-sellers  and  book  publishers 
as  one  of  the  most  capable  Literary  Editors  in  America  .  .  . 


Cleveland  News 

Proud  of  the  company  it  keeps 


KELLY-SMITH  Co.,  National  Representatives 


lieuteiumt  in  the  Army  Air  Corpe  and  Nov.  24. 
transferred  to  Pendleton  Field,  Ore.  publishe 

S/Sgt  Bert  Krawczyk,  formerly  em- 
ployed  in  the  mail  room  of  the  Mil- 
toaukee  Sentinel,  is  now  a  photogra¬ 
pher  with  a  bomber  squadron  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Force. 

Daniel  L.  Schorr,  news  editor  of 
Aneta,  the  official  Netherland  and 
Netherlands  Indies  News  Agency,  has 
entered  the  Army.  He  is  succeeded  as 
news  editor  of  Aneta  by  Ralph  Conis- 
ton,  who  has  been  serving  as  feature 
editor  of  the  organization. 

John  H.  Thompson,  for  the  last  seven 
years  on  the  Miltoaukee  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  has  been  commissioned 
a  lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  ordered  to  report  for  duty  at 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I. 

Alfred  E.  Fris,  formerly  engaged  in 
advertising  work  in  New  York  City 
and  a  son  of  Henry  H.  Fris,  publisher 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  until  re- 
tiranent,  has  been  promoted  from 
yeoman,  second  class,  to  warrant 
ship’s  clerk  in  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Service. 

Don  Kneass,  news  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian’s  two  radio 
stations,  KGW-KEX,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Glen  Howard  of  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

James  Armstrong,  city  editor  of  the 
Illinois  State  Register,  Springfield, 
was  inducted  into  the  Army  Jan.  7. 

Herbert  Gordon  Smith,  for  the  past 
three  years  business  manager  of  the 
St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian- Rec¬ 
ord,  has  bera  commissioned  an  en¬ 
sign  in  the  Navy  and  is  now  eiuoUed 
at  Fort  Schuyler,  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Sprague, 

Seattle,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
their  first  child,  bom  Jan.  4.  Prior 
to  entering  the  Army  Transport  Ser¬ 
vice,  Sprague  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Oregon  Statesman,  Salem. 

He  is  stationed  at  Prince  Rupert. 

Flight  Lt.  Frederick  James  Garvey, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Prov¬ 
ince,  has  been  awarded  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Order  for  “bril¬ 
liant  performance  of  his  duties’’  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  with  the  Royal  Air 
Force.  Garvey,  whose  late  father  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Province  years 
ago,  was  previously  awarded  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Flying  Cross. 

Chris  Armstrong  and  Neal  Bardsley, 
of  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Capper  Publications,  left  Topeka  Jan. 

8  for  boot  training  in  the  Navy  at 
Farragut,  Ida. 

Pvt.  William  Cimningham,  former 
assistant  city  editor,  of  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  News,  is  on  duty  in  the  South 
Pat^c  as  an  Army  news  service  re¬ 
porter. 

Lt  (^L  Roy  A.  McMillan,  former 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram 
staff  member,  has  been  named  chief 
of  the  public  relations  branch  of  the 
Eighth  Service  Command  operating  in 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  New  Mexico. 

C.  Fulton  Field,  former  Long  Beach 
(CaL)  Press-Telegram  reporter,  has 
been  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Ferrying  Division,  Air  Transport 
Command. 

Clarethal  Roselund,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 
News-Review,  is  in  training  at  the 
WAC  training  center  at  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

Lt  Harold  £.  Jones,  U.  S.  N.  R., 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Temple 
City  (Cal.)  Times,  is  officially  re¬ 
ported  missing  in  action.  He  was  at- 


COCA  COLA,  in  five  consecutive 

*  years  of  newspaper  advertising, 
I  has  placed  more  lines  in  the 
I  Hartford  Courant  than  in  any 

*  other  newspaper  in  the  Hartford 
I  area,  according  to  Media 

J  Records. 


MORE  OUTLETS  (all  classifications) 
are  covered  by  the  Courant, 
whose  circulation  follows  the 
area’s  effective  buying  income, 
in  the  city,  %  outside).  That’s 
one  reason  things  advertised  io 
the  Courant  are  also  SOLD. 


According  to  Soles  Man¬ 
agement’s  Retai  I  Sales  and 
Service  Forecast  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Hartford  is  New 
England's  SECOND 
largest  market. 


A  CONN  ECTICUT  IN  STITUTION  SINCE  1764 


Nationally  Kspresented  by  Gilman,  Nicoll  6^  Ruthman 


suuiQja  zxitmzsizr 


KANSAS 


UNION  PACIFIC 

„  RAI  IROAD 


NEBRASKA  . .  ."Equality” 

is  a  word  that  holds  a  deep  mean¬ 
ing  for  all  Americans.  It’s  a  tradition 
of  our  nation  that  every  citizen  should 
have  an  equal  opportunity  for  self¬ 
betterment  . . .  that  individual  enter¬ 
prise  should  be  encouraged . . .  that 
there  should  be  no  insurmountable 
barriers  to  higher  position  or  finan¬ 
cial  security.  It’s  a  tradition  engraved 
on  history’s  pages  by  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln’s  unforgettable  words  "a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.”  To  keep  that 


tradition  alive  is  a  fundamental 
American  reason  for  fighting,  work¬ 
ing  and  sacrificing. 


Isaac  Wiles,  a  representative  of  the 
Nebraska  Second  Legislature,  origi¬ 
nated  the  state’s  motto  "Equality 
Before  the  Law.”  Nebraska,  today, 
carries  on  the  spirit  of  that  motto. 
Fairness  in  dealing  with  all  its  citi¬ 
zens  ...  in  the  courts,  in  commerce, 
and  in  legislative  acts  . . .  the  state’s 
"pay-as-you-go”  policy,  freedom  from 


debt,  state  sales  or  income  taxes  . . . 
give  Nebraska  the  name  "White 
Spot  of  the  Nation.”  Union  Pacific, 
serving  eleven  western  states,  is  a 
"citizen”  of  Nebraska.  Its  headquar¬ 
ters  are  in  Omaha.  Over  its  "Strate¬ 
gic  Middle  Route,”  from  mid-conti¬ 
nent  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  flows  a 
constant  supply  of  Nebraska’s  farm 
and  industrial  products.  Nebraska 
and  Union  Pacific  are  united  in  all- 
out  war  effort.  They  worked  together 
to  build  Nebraska  and  now  are  build¬ 
ing  a  brighter  future  for  America. 


ir  Nebraska  is  one  of  the  1 1  western  states  served  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  Subsequent  advertisements  of  this  series  will  feature  other  states. 

Listen  to  "YOUR  AMERICA”  on  NBC  Network  every  Saturday  at  5  pm  EWT. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE 


36— P  R  O  M  O  T  I  O  N 

Albuquerque  Dailies 
Have  Fine  Promotion 

By  T.  S.  raVIN 


WILL  YOUR  POSTWAR 


A  NEW  idiom  is  about  to  be  adopted 
by  this  department  Up  imdl  now, 
whenever  we  wanted  to  denote  high 
standard  of  promotion  craftsmanship, 
we  have  usu^ly  made  a  smug  refer¬ 
ence  to  “the  kind  of  promotion  done 
in  cities  of  1,000,000  or  more.”  There 
has  been  enough  of  this  big-dty  snob¬ 
bery  from  us.  Hereafter  we  plan  to 
use  the  phrase,  “as  good  as  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  newspaper  of  33,000  cir¬ 
culation” — and  widi  good  reason. 

You  remember,  perhaps,  our  words 
of  praise  three  weeks  ago  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  market  study  on  Hempstead 
Town  produced  by  the  Ncusau  Re¬ 
view-Star  (circulation  33,000).  It  was 
a  job  of  which  any  newspaper  of  any 
size  could  be  proud.  This  week  an¬ 
other  market  folder  came  into  our 
hands,  from  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 

Tribune  and  Journal  (dmilation  32,- 
633).  All  we  can  say  is  that  if  we 
boys  and  girls  in  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Philadelphia  all  do  as  well 
with  our  jobs  in  1944,  both  we  and  otu* 
managements  can  be  very  happy  in¬ 
deed. 

Pact,  PIctnre-Plllod 

“Albuquerque— The  City  That  Sells 
a  State”  is  plastic  bound  and  has  a 
filing  tab,  but  it  is  no  mere  market 
folder,  not  just  a  convenient  reposi¬ 
tory  for  statistical  data.  Ibis  booklet 
is  alive,  absorbing,  filled  with  facts 
and  pictures  which  are  positively  ro¬ 
mantic  to  metropolitan  eyes. 

There  are  three  parts  to  the  booklet. 

The  first  describes  the  wholesale  dis-  Sundav  Punch 

tributing  netwoidc  operated  from  Al-  - ^ - 

buquerque.  Manufacturers’  represen¬ 
tatives,  buyers  for  principal  jobbers 
and  leading  brokers  are  listed  by 
name  and  address.  These  lists  are 
followed  by  a  remarkable  map  of  New 
Mexico  (17"  x  21")  on  which  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  Albuquerque  wholesale 
houses  and  their  branches  are  shown, 
together  with  the  sales  routes,  town 
by  town,  of  the  various  wholesalers 
t^ughout  the  State. 

Part  n,  mostly  pictures,  presents 
New  Mexico  resources,  in  “the  kind 
of  views  you  would  see  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  tour  of  the  State.”  In  picture 
aelection,  character  and  variety  of 
photography,  quality  of  printing  and 
general  all-around  interest  we  recall 
nothing  in  any  recent  maricet  study  to 
compare. 

A  double  ^read  is  devoted  to  each 
industry,  and  the  pictures  tell  almost 
the  entire  story.  There  is  only  a  brief 
paragraph  of  copy  to  indicate  the  dol¬ 
lar  importance  of  each  industry.  In¬ 
cluded  are  cattle  ranching,  sheep 
randiing,  copper  and  lead  mining, 
coal  mining,  petroleum  production,  PortlantL  Itid.,  Marieet 

®8riculture.  YOU  KNOW  how  we  feel  about  the 
T^^oi^  too,  has  a  map  growing  need  for  small  newspapers 

dfrtnbution  as  well  as  large  to  spread  tiSrpro- 
withm  the  State.  motional  wares.  It  was  pleasant, 

*  Feotere  therefore,  to  receive  a  market  folder 

The  final  section  is  devoted  to  Al-  ®  mte  card  with  market  infor- 


paper  that  can  do  promotion  as  well 
as  this  has  a  moral  obligation  to  him 
it  out  regularly  and  oftm. 

More  Reprints 

THE  PRACTICE  of  reprinting  arti¬ 
cles  in  booklet  form  has  obviously 
met  with  favorable  response  because 
we  see  more  and  more  compilations 
of  this  kind  issued  by  various  news¬ 
papers. 

One  booklet  has  just  come  in  from 
WtuhingUm  Post,  and  contains  re¬ 
prints  of  a  series  of  eight  articles  on 
wartime  taxation  written  by  a  group 
of  outstanding  authorities  for  the  Post. 
Tbe  booklet  was  mailed  to  business¬ 
men  outside  of  Washington  “who  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
them  when  tlwy  appeared  in  the 
newspaper”  (and  who,  through  this 
little  promotion,  get  to  know  the  Post 
as  the  kind  of  newspaper  in  which 
this  kind  of  editorial  material  ap¬ 
pears). 

From  the  New  York  Times  we 
have  a  booklet,  “War  Contract  Termi¬ 
nation  Up-to-date.”  This  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  material  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Times  rather  than  a 
straight  reprint  and  was  written  by 
Edward  J.  Gleason  of  the  Business 
News  Department.  It  was  mailed  to 
a  large  executive  list,  many  of  the 
companies  later  requesting  extra 
copies  for  members  of  their  organiza¬ 
tions. 


APPLIANCE 

ADVERTISINl 


CALL  FOR  DEALER  CO-OPERATIOI 


WHEN  electrical  appliances  were  available  in 
1941,  there  were  1096  Electrical,  Hardware,  and 
R^io  dealers  advertising  in  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Last  year,  when  no  appliances  were  on  the 
market,  advertisers  in  this  group  were  still  in 
the  Monitor.  In  addition  there  were  830  department 
store  and  459  furniture  store  advertisers. 

Here  is  an  sMfoff  dealer  group  for  appliance 
manufacturers  to  work  with  developing  postwar 
Mies,  The  <»-operation  of  these  retailers,  who  know 
from  experience  the  value  of  Monitor  advertising, 
would  certainly  be  an  effective  spearhead  in  a  drive’ 
for  business. 

Why  not  begin  now  to  build  interest  in  jjmur 
po^ar  proposition?  Join  with  Westinghouse,  Gen- 
eml  Electric,  Nash-Kelvinator,  Norge,  and  others— 
place  your  present  advertising  in  the  Monitor. 

On  request,  we  will  mail  you  a  galley  list  of  elec- 
tncaL  hardware,  and  radio  dealers,  department  stores 
and  furniture  stores  advertising  in  the  Monitor. 


“MORE  POWER  for  your  Sunday 
Punch  in  Philadelphia”  is  the  apt 
title  of  a  booklet  issued  by  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record  in  behsdf  of  its  comic 
advertising  columns.  Gist  of  the  story 
is  that  in  seven  major  markets.  Puck 
plus  Metro  Comics,  give  blanket  cov¬ 
erage — but  not  in  Philadelphia,  be¬ 
cause  Puck  skips  that  dty, 

“TTus  leaves  a  big  hole  in  comic 
advertisers’  schedules,”  says  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  And  what  do  you  think  the 
Record  recommends  to  plug  that 
hole?  Ri^t  you  are. 

We  like  this  booklet  because  it  gets 
to  the  point  frst  without  waste  of 
words  or  time.  TTie  essence  of  the 
whole  story  is  on  the  first  three  pages 
whidi  average  less  than  30  words  of 
copy  on  each  page.  There  is  more 
supplementary  information  on  suc¬ 
ceeding  pages — coverage  ^  counties 
and  the  like — but  the  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  thinks  he  is  too  busy  to 
spend  much  time  on  a  promotion  piece 
can  get  the  essential  message  clearly 
and  concisely  in  about  45  seconds. 


DEALER  TIE-INS 

669  tie-io  ads  were  placed  by  112 
General  Electric  dealers  in  the 
Monitor  in  one  year  before  dw 
war.  Ihese  were  tangible  «yi* 
dence  of  daalsr  foyaky  and  added 
thou  lands  of  lines  of  collatetal 
•dvertising  to  General  Electric’s 
own  campaign  in  the  Monitor. 


The  Christian  Scien 
Monitor 
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WHAT  COLUMNIST 

did  Douglas  Martin  present  to 
2,700  women  at  the  TOWN 
HALL  in  Detroit  recently? 

(See  pape  51) 


HE8, 


^  In  the  Army  Air  Forces.  It’s  the  UC-43; 
'Kf  In  the  Navy,  the  GB-3  BEECHCRAFT 
^  utility  transport  An  aerial  "work-horse." 
this  BEECHCRAFT  performs  many  duties  both 
in  this  country,  and  behind  our  battle-fronts 
all  over  the  world.  Its  prototype  la  the  commer¬ 
cial  D17S  BEECHCRAFT  biplane,  long  known 
lor  lu  high  cruising  speed  and  ability  to  land 
in  limited  space  on  rough  terrain 


dQ  The  AT-10  BEECHCRAFT  transitional 
trainer  accustoms  student  pilots  to  the 
handling  of  large  multi-engine  tactical 
aircraft  Beechcraft’s  only  exclusively  military 
type,  It  Is  an  all-plywood  plane  designed  In  1940 
to  use  a  minimum  of  critical  materials  In  Its 
construction,  and  to  be  easily  maintained 


a  In  BEECHCRAFT  AT-ll  s  (Navy  SNB-l  si 
^  bombardiers  are  trained  for  the  dying 
forces  of  our  Army  and  Navy  These  sturdy 
trainers  are  provided  with  all  of  the  bombing 
equipment  carried  by  the  largest  bombers,  and 
their  high  operating  speed,  long  range  and  excel¬ 
lent  night  and  landing  characteristics  afford 
opportunity  for  Invaluable  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  In  all  types  of  high  and  low  level  bombing 


Closely  resembling  the  commercial  18S 
BEECHCRAFT  airline  transport,  the  C-4S 
*  (Navy  JRB-3)  provides  swift,  safe  trans¬ 
portation  for  command  personnel  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad  In  addition  to  deicing  and 
antl-lcing  equipment,  the  C-4h  BEECHCRAFTS 
and  a  later  series,  the  C-45A.  carry  special 
devices  broadening  their  utility  to  the  Air  Forces. 


Of  the  six  specialized  types  of  Beechcrajts  shown  here  at  work  for  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Forces  and  Navy  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  hve  are  adaptations  of  commercial 
models  which  gained  world-wide  favor  in  pre-war  civilian  life.  *  Both  these 
military  Beechcrajts  and  their  commercial  prototypes  earned  preference  through 
their  demonstrated  qualities  of  efficiency,  stability,  sturdiness,  and  high  cruising 
speeds  combined  with  low  landing  speeds.  *  Today,  Beechcrajts  do  their  part  as 
units  of  the  world’s  finest  air  forces.  When  peace  is  won,  Beechcrajts  will  also 
do  their  pan  in  the  new  world  which  air  power  is  creating. 


The  rapidly  expahding  air  forces  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  found  In  the  AT-7 
(Navy  SNB-3)  BEECHCRAFT  naviga-, 
tional  trainer  an  Important  adjunct  In  the' 
development  of  competent  navigators.  The  AT-7 
IS  equipped  with  all  of  the  modern  devices  for 
celestial  navigation,  as  well  as  for  radio  and 
dead-reckoning  navigation 


&  First  of  all  twin-engine  BEECHCRAFTS 
delivered  to  the  Air  Forces,  early  In  1940. 
the  F-3  photographic  BEECHCRAFT  car¬ 
ries  two  tactical  mapping  cameras  mounted  In 
tandem,  and  other  special-purpose  cameras  and 
equipment  It  Is  shown  In  service  over  Alaska 
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Photogs  Differ 
On  What  to  Do 
With  Equipment 

Bound  for  Services.  Some 
Wont  to  Sell  Others 
See  Post- Wear  Shortage 
By  JACK  PRICE 

Two  newspaper  photographers  who 
were  recently  inducted  into  service 
dropped  in  for  a  farewell  visit.  One 
man  was  definitely  assured  of  an  as¬ 
signment  to  a  photographic  section 
of  the  Navy  but  the  other  was  doubt- 
iful  as  to  where  he  would  be  sent. 
However,  both  had  one  concern — what 
to  do  with  their  equipment? 

This  problem  has  given  many  former 
photographers  some  serious  study.  Al¬ 
most  every  angle  was  debated  with 
the  result  that  the  man  who  was  as- 
s\ired  of  his  designation  as  photog¬ 
rapher  decided  to  keep  his  equipment 
hut  the  other  chap  thought  it  best  to 
sell  his  outfit.  The  decisions  of  both 
were  not  snap  judgments  but  were 
made  after  much  argument  pro  and 
con. 

SoRM  Reateat 

We  present  some  of  the  points  which 
led  to  their  decisions.  In  the  case  of 
«  photographer  who  had  his  assign¬ 
ment,  he  argued  that  though  the  Navy 
furnishes  an  outfit  he  would  prefer 
to  use  his  own  camera.  If  regulations 
prevented  the  use  of  personally  owned 
equipment  he  could  employ  his  camera 
when  off  duty.  This  man  also  was 
of  the  opinion  that  cameras  would  be 
difficult  to  obtain  directly  after  the 
war  and  he  would  be  asstmed  of  an 
outfit  to  start  work  with  when  miu- 
tered  out 

TIm  other  photographer  differed 
obout  the  post-war  camera  situation, 
holding  there  would  be  plenty  of  new 
cameras  available.  Another  point 
which  helped  form  his  decision  was 
the  high  prices  now  being  paid  for 
second-hand  equipment  It  was  his 
lielief  that  he  coiild  buy  bonds  with 
the  money  he  received  from  his  equip¬ 
ment  and  have  funds  vdiidi  could  be 
utilized  to  buy  more  equipment  when 
mustered  out. 

Although  his  final  decision  was  not 
actually  based  upon  the  pnffit  idea  it 
did  have  some  influence.  However, 
more  important  was  the  thought  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  take  his  outfit 
with  him  if  sent  overseas.  We  don’t 
know  what  the  actual  regulations  are 
but  judging  from  what  we  hear  and 
see  we  imagine  that  soldiers  may  take 
pictures  if  they  have  the  equipment. 

Sappliet  is  Desiasd 

One  idea  which  almost  made  this 
fellow  change  his  mind  about  selling 
was  the  opportunity  for  making  some 
money  with  his  camera  even  though 
he  was  not  assigned  as  photographer. 
This  is  being  done  in  every  camp. 
Soldiers  want  the  type  of  news  shots 
which  are  unobtainable  from  other 
sources.  In  fact,  we  have  received 
requests  from  ex -photographers  now 
overseas,  to  send  them  supplies  in¬ 
cluding  chemicals,  films  and  paper. 
Some  of  the  boys  have  asked  us  to  get 
them  cameras  because  they  either  lost 
their  own  or  did  not  take  one  with 
them. 

One  lensman  now  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific,  a  Navy  photographer,  recently 
asked  for  a  complete  outfit.  He  ex¬ 
plains  that  he  does  not  want  to  use 
Government  property,  even  if  it  is 
allowed,  since  if  an  accident  occurs 
and  the  equipment  is  damaged,  he 
would  be  disciplined  and  charged  for 
repairs.  He  alro  informs  us  that  his 
buddies  are  continually  asking  him 
to  take  their  pictures  and  he  has  a 


devil  of  a  time  explaining  why  he 
can’t.  In  this  particular  instance  the 
photographer  does  not  wish  to  make 
profit  and  in  fact  wrote  us  that  the 
operation  would  be  a  cooperative  one 
where  all  the  boys  share  the  costs  and 
everyone  is  happy,  even  though  he 
has  to  do  all  the  work. 

The  thought  expressed  by  the  first 
photographer  who  decided  to  keep  his 
camera  as  an  insurance  against  a 
shortage  after  the  war,  does  not  hold. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  that 
there  will  be  no  shortage  of  any  pho¬ 
tographic  supplies  when  the  war  ends. 

Let  us  take  the  Graphic  as -an  ex¬ 
ample.  Graflex  Co.  is  turning  out 
standard  news  cameras  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  services.  Urey  need 
not  retool  for  Speed  Graphics  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  peacetime^  demands.  Between 
the  various  lens  manufacturers  there 
will  be  more  than  enough  to  go  round 
without  waiting. 

Other  materials  are  now  being  man- 
ufactiued  in  great  quantities  and  when 
war  ends  no  retooling  or  change  is 
necessary  for  producing  such  supplies 
for  consumer  needs. 

Cameras  taken  overseas  and  used  to 
any  extent  won’t  be  in  such  good  con¬ 
dition  when  brought  back.  Judging 
from  reports  of  war  correspondents 
and  combat  photographers,  cameras 
take  an  awful  beating.  Incidentally, 
dealers  are  paying  more  than  list  price 
for  second  hand  cameras  and  lenses 
but  the  market  may  break  soon  and 
unexpectedly,  so  we  suggest  that  those 
who  have  ideas  about  selling  their 
equipment  act  while  the  prices  are 
on  the  upbeat. 

In  the  Mail 

LEW  BOWEN,  formerly  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  of  the  Red 
Cross,  left  that  post  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  take  up  the  work  as  director  of 
Red  Cross  Public  Information  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  area.  He  replaces 
Robert  Lewis,  who  was  killed  in  an 
airplane  accident.  Richard  Day,  a  St. 
Louis  photographer,  is  rqjladng 
Harry  Poague,  newscameraman  from 
Minneapolis,  who  was  killed  in  the 
same  accident  with  Lewis. 

Les  Ordeman,  photographer  on  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Oregon  Journal  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  in  a  meeting  held 
recently. 

G.  G.  Granger,  photographer  for  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  was 
selected  as  a  member  of  the  jury 
which  will  soon  judge  the  13th  Detroit 
International  Salon  of  Photography  at 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.  This 
will  be  the  third  time  Granger  has 
served  in  that  capacity. 

NEWSBOY  HONORED 

A  newsboy  was  honored  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  on  Jan.  10  when  a  bomber 
was  named  for  him.  He  is  Max  (Big 
Boy)  Birkenfeld,  who  while  selling 
papers  on  a  hotel  comer  for  the  Bir- 
mingham  News,  also  sold  $350,000 
worth  of  war  bonds  during  1943.  A 
big  Liberator  was  christened  “Big 
Boy,”  with  appropriate  exercises  at  a 
local  plant.  “Big  Boy,”  a  61-year-old 
ex-marine,  has  been  conducting  a  one- 
man  War  Bond  drive  ever  since  the 
war  started. 

WAR  CONFERENCE 

The  Michigan  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  war  conference  at 
Lansing,  Jan.  27-29,  with  a  daily  pub¬ 
lishers’  roundtable  disc\issions  Friday 
morning  and  afternoon,  Jan.  28.  Guest 
speakers  will  include  Hugh  Baillie, 
United  Press  president,  speaking  on 
“Bringing  Home  the  War  News”; 
Leland  Stowe,  Chicago  Daily  News 
war  correspondent  home  on  leave; 
Lt.  Col.  Karl  Detzer,  Michigan  author 
and  biogra{^er. 


M'ARTHUR  AT  EASE 


Thomas  L.  Shafar,  Acma  Nawspicturas  pho- 
tographar  in  the  Pacific  batlla  area,  shows 
Ganaral  Douglas  MacArthur,  Suprama  Al¬ 
lied  Commander  in  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
the  workings  of  a  Spaed  Graphic  camera 
at  a  base  "Somewhara  in  tha  Pacific."  The 
Ganaral  appears  interested. 

Matthews  Asks 
Foe  Be  Deferred 

Washington,  Jan.  13— The  imusual 
spectacle  of  an  indicted  man  asking 
a  draft  board  to  postpone  induction  of 
his  prosecutor  so  he  may  proceed  with 
the  litigation  has  been  presented  in 
nearby  Maryland  where  Rives  Matt¬ 
hews  has  petitioned  a  board  to  stay 
calling  up  of  State’s  Attorney  Prentiss 
Evans,  explaining,  ‘“niereby  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  my¬ 
self  and  the  rights  of  a  free  press.” 

Matthews,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Somerset  News  at  Princess  Anne,  was 
indicted  after  he  had  editorially  criti¬ 
cized  Comptroller  Millard  Tawes  for 
allegedly  using  gasoline  not  rationed 
for  pleasure  driving.  The  attention  of 
the  press  was  attracted  to  the  case 
and  ESisha  Hanson,  counsel  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  defend  Matthews  when  the 
issue  comes  to  trial. 

■ 

Washington  Post 
Sued  for  Libel 

Charging  that  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  had  depicted  him  as  a 
war  profiteer,  Willard  F.  Rockwell, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Timken- 
Detroit  Axle  Co.,  filed  suit  for  $1,000,- 
000  against  Eugene  Meyer,  publisher 
of  the  Post,  recently,  in  the  Federal 
District  Court. 

The  complaint  stated  that  one  story 
in  the  paper  had  said  Rockwell’s 
salary  for  1941  was  $14,000  plus  an 
annuity  payment  of  ^1,819,  and  for 

FIRST 

on  the  East  Gxist! 

Baltimore  roaks  first  la  ship  ceastrae- 
tiea  oa  tke  East  Coast  dariag  the 
moath  of  November.  Oae  yard 
has  laeached  264  Liberty  Ships 
siace  the  begiaaiag  of  the 
war  emergeacy 

BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 

Moraiag  Eveaiag  Saaday 

Circaiotiea  for  December:  Moraiag  oad 
Eveaiag— 336,517;  Saaday— 257,530 


1942  $50,583  plus  an  annuity 
of  $48,012  and  stock  worflt  tuSt 
The  complaint  further  asserted^! 
Mr.  Rockwell’s  salary  each  yem**® 
$45,083,  plus  annuity  payments 
$3,425  and  $6,769  and  no  stod;. 

Sgt.  Lucas  Will  Get 
A  New  Typewriter 

Washincton,  Jan.  12— Master  Ttch 
nical  Sergeant  Jim  G.  Lucas,  fommi 
Tulsa  Tribune  reporter  who  wrote  th,, 
first  Tarawa  battle  story,  is  gftin. 
receive  a  replacement  for  his  i^stt 
typewriter  be<»use  the  U.  S.  Marine* 
Corps  has  foimd  his  explanatko  o>'< 
the  loss  to  be  adequate.  Ilie  comhatf 
corresponent’s  official  report  sets  out  i 

“TTie  typewriter  was  lost  on  20  ^ 
vember  1943  during  the  Second  lU 
line  Division’s  landings  at  Tarawi^iJ 
the  Gilbert  Islands.  The  underfigsejli 
started  ashore  with  the  typewritati 
but  on  three  occasions  his  boat  me  i 
machine  gunned  as  it  approadisd  Ok  | 
beach.  He  was  able  to  get  in  Ute  thii  i 
night,  but  in  the  meantime  had  n-  • 
turned  the  typewriter  to  a  Navy  traai.  > 
port,  with  instructions  that  it  be  sen;  ( 
ashore  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  tc ' 
land  such  equipment.  Because  of  Ok  i 
intensity  of  the  battle,  the  tran^  l 
later  left  the  area  with  casualties,  anij  | 
the  imdersigned  has  not  seen  his  type¬ 
writer  since.” 

"RATION"  EDITIONS  i 

The  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Post  Pub-t 
lishing  Company  has  announced  Out! 
“rationed”  editions  of  its  Monibfk 
Telegram  and  Evening  Post  will  btl 
published  on  week-ends  for  the  dun  l 
tion  of  the  war  due  to  the  newsprinil 
shortage.  The  Telegram  on  Monde  | 
mornings  and  The  Post  on  Satuidi;| 
evenings  will  appear  in  eight  psfsk 
with  all  paid  advertbing  except  dasll 
notices  excluded. 


FOR  PERFEa  FOCUS 

day  and  night! 


BY  DAY— use  the  Kalart  Delon 
“E-1”  Range  Finder.  This  model  In¬ 
corporates  many  new  features  In  lint 
with  post-war  planning. 

BY  NIGHT— or  under  adverse  ligbt 
conditions — use  the  Kalart  Focu^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  "E-1”  Baift 
Finder.  Focuspot  throws  two  llgM 
beams  through  Range  Finder.  Thett 
beams,  superimposed  on  the  subjeeL 
put  picture  In  sharp  focus. 

Write  for  literature  describing  thest 
Kalart  precision  products. 

THE  KALART  COMPANY,  INC 

Dept  I-IS  Staadord,  Ceos 
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WARTIME  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

Revolutionary  RADIONICS  Product  of  Great  Importance 


their  Friends  and  Families 


^sdto  Corporation 


CHICAGO 


orricc  OF 

E.  R  Me  Donald.  Jn. 
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READY  TO  WEAR 

COMPLETE 

-WITH  RADIONIC  TUBES 
-CRYSTAL  MICROPHONE 
AND  BATTERIES 

.  .  .  Liberal  Guarantee 


PHYSICIANS:  A  detailed 
scientific  description  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  Further  technical  de- 
tails  will  appear  in  medical  journals. 


There  are  cases  in  which  deficient 
hearing  is  caused  hy  a  progressive 
disease  and  a  hearing  aid  may  do 
harm  hy  giving  a  false  sense  of 
Mcurity.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
that  you  consult  your  otologist  or 
w  doctor  to  make  sure  that  your 
hearing  deficiency  is  the  type  that 
can  he  benefited  by  the  use  of  a 
hearing  aid. 


The  Zenith  Hearing  Aid  will  be 
available  through  reputable  op- 
tual  establishments  franchised 
hy  Zenith.  (No  home  calls  or 
solicitations.) 


To;  Manpower  Authorities.  Employers,  Physicians. 

Parents,  Teachers  and  Hard  of  Hearing. 

Our  country's  manpower  crisis  calls  for  everyone's  maximum  efficiency. 
Since  I  lost  the  hearing  of  one  ear  in  an  accident  twenty  years  ago,  I 
have  been  acutely  conscious  of  the  handicaps  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
While  pioneering  in  radio  I  have  for  some  years  directed  Zenith's  re¬ 
search  toward  development  of  the  best  wearable  hearing  aid  that  science 
could  produce. 

My  own  company  has  spent  millions,  the  radio  industry  tens  of  millions 
for  research.  This  research  has  been  paid  for  by  scores  of  millions  of 
purchasers  of  radio  sets. 

We,  with  this  technical  knowledge  and  engineering  skill,  now  bring  to 
the  hard  of  hearing  a  new  precision  aid  —  the  ZENITH  RADIONIC;  an 
instrument  of  the  highest  quality. 

A  hearing  aid  is  essentially  a  part  of  a  radio  receiver.  It  wires  the 
human  body  for  sound.  It  is  composed  of  a  crystal  microphone  and  parts 
of  a  radio  receiver  set  reduced  to  miniature  size  and  manufactured  with 
watch-like  precision.  For  many  years  it  has  seemed  to  me  incredible 
that  the  public  could  buy  a  complete  radio  receiver  for  829  or  less  with 
which  they  could  hear  the  words  whispered  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  South 
America,  but  people  with  deficient  hearing  have  paid  $100  to  $200  for  a 
comparably  good  hearing  aid  to  hear  the  human  voice  across  the  room. 

Zenith's  facilities  and  methods  for  precision  mass  production  of  radio 
sets,  Radionic  devices,  etc.,  enable  it  to  bring  this  superb  hearing  aid 
within  the  reach  of  all . 

Eye-glasses,  like  hearing  aids  today,  were  once  the  luxury  of  the  few. 
What  the  optical  companies  have  done  to  make  the  finest  spectacles 
available  to  everybody  at  low  cost.  Zenith  is  now  prepared  to  do  for  the 
hard  of  hearing  —  to  bring  with  the  aid  of  modern  radionic  science  a 
highly  perfected  hearing  aid  within  the  reach  of  the  masses. 

ZENITH  RADIONIC  —  low  cost  battery  upkeep  wearable  hearing  aid  —  com¬ 
plete  with  miniature  radio  tubes,  crystal  microphone  and  batteries  — 
will  sell  for  $40  —  about  one-quarter  of  the  price  of  the  better  vacuum 
tube  instruments  of  today.  Hereafter  no  one,  child  or  adult,  need  be 
without  a  hearing  aid  because  it  is  too  high-priced.  There  are  ter 
million  people,  of  whom  over  three  million  are  children  in  our  schools, 
who  are  hard  of  hearing. 

Even  if  Zenith  never  makes  a  dollar  at  this  low  price,  it  is  willing  to 
take  its  pay  in  the  good  will  of  the  hard  of  hearing,  their  families  and 
their  friends.  Thus  begins  a  revolution  in  hearing  aids  —  a  revolution 
to  "lower  the  cost  of  hearing"  within  the  reach  of  all. 


President. 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation 


7(/tae  ^  *prt€e  VeAcfU/MAC  SooiUet 

zenith  hearing  aid  division 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION  ★  CHICAGO  39,  ILLINOIS 


•LONG  DISTANCE*  RADIO 

RADIONIC  PRODUCTS  EXCLUSIVELY- 
WORID'S  LEADING  MANUFACTURER 
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EDITOR  &  PUB 

AP  ENJOINED  FROM  OBSERVING  ITS  MEMBERSHIP  BY-LAWS 


l^sheii|o 


eonUttnud  from  pug*  8 
to  its  by-laws,  by  elaetion,  or  by  ac¬ 
quiring  by  purchase  or  merger,  the 
ownership  of  a  newspaper  for  which 
its  prior  owner  already  held  a  mem¬ 
bership  in  AP. 

7.  The  by-laws  of  AP  constitute 
an  identical  contract  between  the 
members  of  AP  and  between  AP  and 
each  of  its  members. 

8.  AP  has  never  held  itself  out  to 
serve  all  newspapers. 

■y>l«ws  ef  AP 

9.  TTie  AP  by-laws  relating  to  ad¬ 
missions  and  to  the  exclusive  right 
to  local  news  of  spontaneous  origin 
have  been  observed,  carried  out  and 
applied  in  practice. 

10.  The  original  by-laws  of  AP 
adopted  September  19,  1900,  are  cor¬ 
rectly  set  forth  in  Exhibit  C  attached 
to  the  complaint 

11.  The  significant  changes  in  the 
by-laws  of  AP  made  between  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1900,  and  April  20,  1942, 
are  correctly  set  forth  in  Exhibit  D 
attached  to  the  complaint 

12.  The  by-laws  of  AP  as  amended 
April  20,  1942,  and  as  in  effect  whoi 
the  complaint  was  filed  are  correctly 
set  forth  in  Exhibit  E  attached  to  the 
complaint;  in  February,  1943,  Sub¬ 
division  (a)  of  Section  2  of  Article  III 
was  amended  and  the  proviso  therein 
contained  was  eliminated. 

OperotlMis  •#  AP 

13.  The  services  supplied  by  AP 
to  its  members  consist  of  (1)  news 
reixirts,  (2)  news  pictures,  and  (3) 
features. 

14.  AP’s  revenue  is  derived  from 
assessments  levied  upon  its  members. 
The  entire  levy  is  allocated  funda¬ 
mentally  upon  a  plan  of  distributing 
the  total  cost  of  AP’s  operations  in 
proportion  to  the  population  served 
by  the  members.  Each  allotment  is 
then  divided  among  all  the  members 
in  the  same  city  and  field  of  publica¬ 
tion  (morning,  evening  or  Sunday)  in 
proportion  to  their  number  and  not 
to  their  circulations. 

15.  The  principal  sources  of  the 
domestic  news  which  AP  gathers  and 
distributes  are  (1)  its  1,247  members, 
each  of  which  collects  by  its  indi¬ 
vidual  reporting  staff  and  stringmen, 
and  transmits  to  AP,  the  news  of  its 
locality  and  (2)  AP’s  94  news  bureaus, 
with  their  reporting  staffs,  maintained 
throughout  the  United  States  and  (3) 
AP’s  string  correspondents. 

16.  The  reporting  staffs  of  1,247 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
gather  local  news  of  their  vicinages 
respecting  unanticipated  noteworthy 
events,  such  as  airplane  accidents, 
train  wrecks,  tornadoes,  or  mine  dis¬ 
asters,  which  news  is  furnished  in  each 
instance  to  the  newspaper  itself  and, 
in  turn,  is  made  available  to  AP.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  make 
each  member  newspaper  reporter  also 
a  reporter  for  AP.  The  total  number 
of  such  reporters  is  large — the  18  AP 
newspapers  specifically  named  defend¬ 
ants  had,  in  August,  1942,  755  full¬ 
time  reporters  (an  average  of  42  each) 
and  2,349  string  reporters  (an  average 
of  130  each) .  However,  it  is  the  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  which  send  news  to 
AP,  not  the  members’  reporters.  AP 
is  entitled  only  to  local  news  of  spon¬ 
taneous  origin  and  not  other  news  re¬ 
ports  and  articles  submitted  by  the 
reporter  to  his  own  paper. 

17.  The  principal  sources  of  AP’s 
foreign  news  reports  are  (1)  its  for¬ 
eign  bureaus,  of  which  it  had  17  dim¬ 
ing  1942,  (2)  foreign  news  agencies 
whidi  supply  AP  with  news  reports 
under  contract,  and  (3)  its  foreign 
string  correspondents. 

18.  News  gathered  by  AP  is  sent 


from  these  various  sources,  principally 
by  telephone,  telcgr^ih  or  cable,  to 
news  assembly  points  established  by 
AP  at  its  main  office  in  New  York  and 
in  AP’s  territorial  divisions  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  these  assembly 
points  is  broken  down,  classified, 
largely  edited  and  rewritten,  and  re¬ 
distributed  by  AP  to  other  AP  dis¬ 
tributing  offices,  and  to  its  members. 
AP  distributes  such  news  from  these 
assembly  points  to  its  members  pri¬ 
marily  over  telegraph  wires  leased 
from  public  utilities  and  operated  by 
AP.  Trunk  telegraph  wires  carry  the 
news  from  the  various  assembly  points 
to  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  serve  directly  the  AP  mem¬ 
bers  located  in  those  cities.  Regional 
and  state  wire  circuits  are  utilized  to 
relay  the  news  distributed  by  AP  to 
the  members  located  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  outlying  districts. 

19.  During  the  year  1942,  AP  had 
1,940  full-time  employes  in  the  United 
States  to  whom  it  paid  compensation 
amounting  to  $5,737,491.21;  67  full¬ 
time  employes  in  foreign  countries  to 
whom  it  paid  compensation  amount¬ 
ing  to  $284,304.31;  and  3,454  part-time 
reporters  or  stringmen  to  whom  it 
paid  compensation  amounting  to  $205,- 
929.91.  AP’s  total  operating  expenses 
in  1942  amounted  to  $11,305,577.84. 

20.  AP  has  accumulated  tangible 
property  estimated  by  it  as  having  a 
value  of  more  than  $7,000,000.  In 
addition,  its  good  will  and  other  in¬ 
tangible  property  are  appraised  at  a 
value  of  more  than  $12,000,000. 

21.  In  recent  years,  picture  news 
has  become  a  major  competitive  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  newspaper  business. 

22.  AP  renders  to  its  members  an 
important  newspicture  service  for 
which  AP  expended  in  the  year  1941 
$1,680,447.60.  This  service  included 
the  Wirephoto  service,  whereby  news- 
photos,  maps,  charts,  and  other  illus¬ 
trations  are  sent  to  AP  members  with 
telegraphic  speed  ov.er  a  circuit  16,000 
miles  long. 

23.  The  service  of  features  supplied 
by  AP  to  its  members  includes  news 
feature  stories,  with  and  without  illus¬ 
trations,  news  cartoons,  comic  strips, 
crossword  puzzles  and  other  feature 
material. 

24.  AP’s  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
Press  Association,  Inc.,  sells  to  radio 
stations  bulletin  news  furnished  to 
it  by  AP. 

25.  Many  members  of  AP  have  at 
various  times  contributed  news  re¬ 
ports  and  services  beyond  their  obli¬ 
gations  to  do  so  under  the  by-laws 
of  AP  and  at  their  personal  expense, 
in  order  to  enable  AP  to  improve  the 
quality  and  coverage  of  its  news  re¬ 
ports  and  services. 


26.  AP  has  for  many  years  fur- 
nlshad  to  its  members  news  reports 
which  embody  the  highest  stan^rds 
of  accurate,  non-partisan  and  compre¬ 
hensive  news  reporting. 

27.  AP  does  not  prevent  or  hinder 
non-member  newspapers  from  obtain¬ 
ing  access  to  domestic  and  foreign 
happenings  and  events. 

28.  TTiere  have  been  1,890  additions 
to  the  membership  of  AP  since  1900. 

29.  A  large  part  of  the  value  of 
news  lies  in  its  exclusiveness,  relia¬ 
bility,  and  newness. 

laterstote  Operatieas  ef  hf  end 
Newspapers 

30.  AP,  in  collecting  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  news  and  news  pictures,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce. 

31.  Most  of  AP  members  regularly 
receive  and  publish  in  the  state  in 
which  their  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished  news  transmitted  to  them  by 
AP  from  other  states  and  regularly 
deliver  local  news  to  AP  in  the  state 
in  which  their  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished  for  transmittal  to  other  states. 
Many  AP  members  sell  their  news¬ 
papers,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi¬ 
ness,  in  states  other  than  those  in 
which  they  are  published.  Many  AP 
members  sell  their  newspa^rs  in  the 
state  in  which  they  are  puolished  for 
sale  and  delivery  in  other  states. 

32.  The  Chicago  Sun,  a  newspaper 
published  by  Marshall  Field  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  regularly  obtains  news 
reports  from  bureaus  and  corre¬ 
spondents  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  regularly  sells  and  delivers 
its  newspapers  from  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois  to  purchasers  in  other  states. 
The  Washington.  Timea-Herald,.  a 
newspaper  with  morning  and  evening 
editions,  is  owned  and  published  by 
EUeanor  Medill  Patterson  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  sold  throughout  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Importance  of  Newspapers 

33.  Newspapers  supply  a  necessity 
and  serve  one  of  the  most  vital  of  all 
general  interest:  the  dissemination  of 
news  from  as  many  different  sources. 


and  with  as  many  different  ^ 
colors  as  is  possible.  *** ! 

34.  The  widest  possible  disacmlg.  I 
tion  among  the  people  of  the  Uaiw 
States  of  fresh,  accurate,  and 
wide  news  of  current  events  and  ooe.  ' 
ditions  is  of  vital  importance  to  th| 
national  welfare,  and  newspapen  m 
the  chief  media  for  its  disseminatka. 

35.  Newspapers  accord  to  news  dk- 
patches  which  they  receive  differtu 
treatment  as  to  the  portions  thengf 
which  they  publish,  the  time  of  puk> 
lication,  position  in  the  compoaitki 
of  the  newspaper,  emphasis,  related 
comment,  headlines  and  the  like. 
Charaefer  oad  Imparfaaca  of  ' 

Afonciet 

36.  There  are  many  news  gatheriu  * 

organizations  of  one  sort  or  anotha  ' 
in  the  United  States  of  whidi  only 
three,  AP,  United  Press  Associatiom  ^ 
(heseinafter  referred  to  as  UP.),  and 
fotemational  News  Service  (herab. 
after  referred  to  as  INS) ,  are  enmptf- 
able  in  size,  scope  of  coverage  aad  T 
efficiency.  There  are  in  the  United  i 
States  at  least  20  to  30  other  newi  t 
agencies  which  fiumish  sul»tanttel  1 
news  reporting  services.  The  moit: 
important  of  these  are  the  Chicafo  | 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
the  New  York  Times  News  Syndicate  s 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  ‘ 
Syndicate.  - 

37.  It  is  practically  impossible  fa  f 
any  one  newspaper  alone  to  establiih  | 
or  maintain  the  organization  requisite  f 
for  collecting  all  of  the  news  of  the 
world,  or  any  substantial  part  thereof; ; 
aside  from  the  administrative  and  or*  ■ 
ganization  difficulties  thereof,  the  I 
financial  cost  is  so  great  that  no  single 
newspaper  acting  alone  could  sustain 
it. 

38.  At  the  present  time,  access  to 
the  news  reports  of  one  or  more  of 
AP,  U.P.  or  INS  is  essential  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  any  substantiil 
newspaper  serving  the  general  read¬ 
ing  public. 

Oparafien  of  U.9. 

39.  U.P.  is  a  corporation  organized 
in  1907  engaged  for  profit  in  fumidi- 
ing  news  reports  to  newspapers  sub- 

(CotMnued  on  page  ^) 


Rooters  flirt 
Sowtoble-Trtmme 
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or*  dptcribad  in  an  illustratpd 
bulUHn.  Writ*  for  it  today. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

910  foil  U6th  II  oUoilRi.rr  Ne»rof«.N.r 


Grass  Roots 


Somewhere  there  is  a  trained  writer  with  agricul¬ 
tural  background  who  believes  in  farmers  as  the 
economic  and  moral  foundation  of  society. 

Perhaps  he  is  now  writing  clear,  interesting, 
and  concise  prose  for  a  farm  magazine  or  small 
town  newspaper. 

If  in  addition  he  is  selecting  and  editing  the 
copy  of  others  and  knows  how  to  plan  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  paper  from  concept  to  final  edition — 
has  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  chief 
branches  of  farm  production  and  marketing  — 
knows  something  of  rural  personalities  and  con¬ 
ditions  and  has  an  insight  into  national  affairs, 
he  will  be  interested  in  this  advertisement. 

For  a  man  with  these  talents  there  is  a  good 
immediate  opening  with  unusual  post-war  pros¬ 
pects.  Write  fully,  confidence  respected,  giving 
present  occupation  and  salary  desired.  Box  953 
Editor  and  Publisher. 
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ATTENTION  AMERICANS! 

^  BIU  JACK  Calling 


We  appeal  to  the  men  and  women  of  America  work¬ 
ing  with  hands  and  brains  in  behalf  of  the  war  effort 
and  facing  the  same  problems  of  postwar  jobs. 

We,  too,  are  opposed  to  excessive  profits  BUT  the 
order  made  by  the  War  Department  Price  Adjustment 
Board  will  make  it  impossible  for  us  and  thousands 
of  other  plants  to  survive.  Below  is  a  condensed  profit 
and  loss  statement  showing  what  the  results  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  Price  Adjustment  Board's  order 
will  be,  and  the  basis  upon  which  we  offer  to  settle. 
If  the  Board's  order  is  carried  out,  we  will  be  renego¬ 
tiated  out  of  business. 

All  our  profits  are  earmarked  for  labor  ond  mate¬ 


rials  so  that  our  Associates  and  returning  service  men 
may  be  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  40  hours  work  per 
week  during  the  postwar  period,  at  no  reduction  in 
present  pay  standards;  they  are  fighting  for  better 
jobs,  not  bread  lines  and  WPA. 

If  you  agree  in  principle  with  the  telegram  below, 
write  or  wire  your  Senator  and  Congressman  to  amend 
or  repeal  the  Renegotiation  Statute  in  order  to  pre> 
serve  a  government  for  the  people  and  by  the  people. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Americans  want  an  autocratic 
authority  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  Price  Adjustment 
Board  to  discriminate  at  will. 

What  is  your  future? 


JACK  t  HIINTZ,  Inc.—  Results  of  Renegotiation  and  Proposal  mode  by  Company — for  fiscal  Year  Ended  October  31, 1941 


Determination  bv  War  Dopartmant 
Prico  Adlutimanf  Board 


Sottlomont  Proposed  by  Compony 


Soles . . — . .  - . .  ........ 

Cost  of  Solos  ond  Expenses . . . 

Net  Profit  Before  Federol  Toxes  on  Income . 

Federol  Income  ond  Excess  Profits  Toxes . . 

Amount 

- 123,357,599.98 

. 15.374.346.19 

..  ..  %  7,983.253.79 

.  _  „  6.233.356.73 

•A 

100.00% 

65.82 

34.18  V. 
26.69 

Amount 

$23,357,599.98 

15,374,346.19 

$  7,983,253.79 
6,233,356.73 

'Jx 

100.00% 

65.82 

34.18% 

26.69 

Net  Profit  After  Federal  Toxes  on  Income  but 
Before  RenoEOtiotion  of  War  Contfocts.  .. . 

. .  _  . . $  1.749.897.06 

7.49% 

$  1,749,897.06 

7.49% 

Refund  Determined  by  War  Deportment  Price 
Adjustment  Board  under  Renepotiotion 

Act  ond  Refund  Proposed  by  Compony . 

Less:  Credit  for  Federol  Income  ond 

Excess  Profits  Toxes  paid  on  Amount  of  Refund 

..-$7,000,000.00 

5,247,276.71  1,752,723.29 

7.50 

$4,791,821.04 

3,592,001.57 

1.199,819.47 

5.14 

Profit  and  lots  after  Federol  Toxes  on  Income  and 
Renegotiation  Reserved  for  Pott  War  Reconversion .. 


2,826.23^ 


01%^ 


JL353i 


*  Indicates  loss. 


irhfS  l^ar^s  nothing  for  re¬ 
serves  for  post  war  jobs) 


(This  is  what  Company  wonts  to 
put  in  reserve  for  post  wor  jobsf 


The  Pott  War  refund  of  excess  profits  taxes  payable  December  31  st  of  the 
second  full  calendar  year  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  would 
amount  to  $11,059.20  under  the  determinotion  proposed  by  the  War 
Deportment  Price  Adjustment  Board  and  $25,941.72  under  the  settlement 
propo-ed  by  the  Company.  Due  to  the  deferred  poyment  of  such  refund  the 


finonciol  requirements  of  post  wor  conversion  will  not  be  relieved  thereby. 

The  net  profit  after  Federol  Taxes  on  Income,  but  before  Renegotiation 
of  Wor  Centrocts  is  bosed  upon  an  oudlt  report  made  by  Ernst  &  Ernst, 
Accountants,  as  adjusted  by  The  Bureou  of  Intemol  Revenue. 


The  telegram  below  was  sent  Dec.  7,  1943  to  every  Congressman  and  Senator  in  Washington 
by  the  men  and  women  Associates  working  in  the  6  Jack  &  Heintz  plants  in  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MSSG  LONG  GRAM  -  DEC.  7.  1943  - 
10:15  AM. 

SENATOR  WALTER  F.  GEORGE  -  CHAIRMAN 
SENATE  FINANCE  COMM.  SENATE  OFFICE 
BLDG.-WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

We,  the  7,400  associates  of  Jack  and  Heintz 
Inc.,  have  kept  ourselves  informed  upon  federal 
laws  and  the  administration  of  them  as  they 
affect  the  future  operations  of  this  particular 
enterprise  and  of  American  labor  and  industry 
in  general. 

We  7,400  have  over  30,000  dependents  and 
our  sphere  of  influence  reaches  literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  others,  not  to  mention  the 
1 25,000,000  Americans  who  are  listening  to  hear 
how  the  nation's  experinwnts  in  bureaucracy  turn 
out.  Also  342  of  our  associates  are  now  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  hundreds  of  us  fought  in  the 
First  World  War.  Some  of  our  associates  already 
have  given  their  lives  for  our  American  way 
of  life. 

We  believe  that  free  enterprise  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  ond  survive  or  the  $300,000,000,000  the 
war  will  cost  and  the  lives  of  Americans  lost  will 
have  been  spent  in  vain.  We  are  against  the 
socialization  of  industry  in  any  form. 

We  appeal  to  you,  Senator,  and  to  your  asso- 


George  J.  Biros 
Sophie  O.  Fahey 
Joseph  R.  Hudock 
John  C.  Brady 


Ronald  Moyse 
Carl  Shields 
Leonard  C.  Laux 
Richard  J.  Posta 


ciates  to  weigh  this  communication  carefully  and 
to  repeal,  or  at  least  amend,  the  Renegotiation 
Act,  for  as  it  stands  today,  it  tends  to  destroy 
free  enterprise,  penalize  efficiency,  and  increase 
production  costs,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  a  factor  in 
bringing  on  a  national  catastrophe.  Certainly  it 
is  now  threatening  us  in  our  iobs.  We  believe 
the  Internal  Revenue  Act  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
tax  so.called  excess  profits. 

Our  company  and  all  industry  should  be  al¬ 
lowed,  yes,  forced  to  set  up  reserves  out  of  profits 
to  provide  for  labor's  and  the  service  men's 
employment  on  a  40-hour  week  during  the  post¬ 
war  reconversion  period.  These  reserves  also 
should  provide  for  retooling  the  factories.  This 
will  avoid  putting  us  on  a  postwar  WPA  or  an 
unwanted  dole  system. 

Our  management  tells  us  all  profits  after  taxes 
will  be  used  for  postwar  employment,  labor  and 
materials  only,  and  no  dividends  to  stockholders 
will  be  paid,  but  we  understand  present  renego¬ 
tiators  have  proposed  to  take  away  nearly  all 
profit  after  taxes.  In  our  case,  we  think  five  to 
ten  per  cent  on  dollar  volue  of  output  after  taxes 
is  the  minimum  reserve  which  ought  to  be  set  up. 
These  reserves  should  be  invested  in  Government 
Bonds  until  used. 

We  ore  willing  to  work  twelve  hours  each  day, 

Herman  M.  Haase,  Chief  Steward 
Don  Mikesell  Joseph  Vcseiy 

George  Schwenkel  Martin  M.  Simiele 

Elmer  R.  Vanek  Herb  F.  Hauschild 

Marty  Manes  J.  P.  Shortt 


seven  days  a  week,  at  eighty  per  cent  of  our 
physical  capacity,  and  we  believe  we  are  directly 
helping  to  win  this  war,  as  we  are  producing 
way  ahead  of  schedule  the  most  necessary  of 
all  instruments,  without  which  no  combat  airplane 
can  fly;  autamatic  pilots  and  accessories,  gyro 
flight  instruments,  electric  combination  inertia 
and  direct  cranking  starters,  and  300  Amp. 
generators,  etc. 

Our  long  hours  and  hard  work  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  company  voluntarily  to  reduce 
original  contract  prices  to  the  Government  some 
$37,000,000  on  orders  received  of  about 
$262,000,000.  This  is  four  times  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  investment  of  $9,000,000  in  plant  and 
equipment  leased  to  the  company. 

Therefore  we  believe  as  layal  Americans  we 
should  have  serious  consideration  at  your  hands. 
Won't  you  please  see  to  it  that  the  Renegotiation 
Act  does  not  rob  us  of  our  jobs  or  destroy  this 
company. 

(SIGNED) 

The  7,400  War  Workers  of  Jack  &  Heintz  Inc. 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Area  of  Northern  Ohio 
By  Stewards  &  Shop  Committeemen  of  Local  439. 
International  Association  of  Machinists 


Fred  L.  Burmeister 
Roland  Cresante 
Frank  A. Lucek 
Chas.  E.  Schwarts 


John  D.  McHale 
Carl  Wm.  Ertmonn 
Harry  Prohaska 
Thomas  R.  Wade 
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continued  from  page  40 
scribing  for  ite  service  at  rates  agreed 
upon  with  its  respective  subscribers 
and  stipulated  in  their  re^>ective  sub¬ 
scription  contracts. 

40.  UP.,  NEA  Service,  Inc.  (here¬ 
inafter  called  NRA),  Acme  Newspic- 
tures,  Inc.  (hereinafter  called  Acme), 
and  United  Feature  Syndicate,  Inc. 
(hereinafter  called  UFS)  are  under 
common  control  and  supply  the  fol¬ 
lowing  services:  (1)  news  reports, 
(2)  news  pictures,  and  (3)  features. 

41.  The  principal  sources  of  the 
domestic  news  reports  which  UP. 
gathers  and  distributes  are  (1)  560 
domestic  daily  newspapers,  24  domes¬ 
tic  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  457 
domestic  radio  stations  obligated  by 
contract  to  ftmiish  local  news  of 
spontaneotis  origin  to  UP.,  (2)  its  61 
news  bureaus  with  their  reporting 
staffs,  maintained  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  (3)  its  string  cor¬ 
respondents. 

42.  The  principal  sources  of  UP.’s 
foreign  news  reports  are  (1)  its 
foreign  bureaus,  of  which  it  had  33 
in  1942,  (2)  foreign  news  agencies 
which  supply  U.P.  with  news  reports 
under  contract,  (3)  a  large  number 
of  foreign  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  which  are  subscribers  to  UP., 
and  (4)  its  foreign  string  correspond¬ 
ents. 

43.  News  gathered  by  U.P.  is  sent 
from  these  various  sources,  principally 
by  telephone,  telegraph,  or  cable,  to 
news  assembly  points  established  by 
UP.,  and  at  ^ese  assembly  points  is 
broken  down,  classified,  largely  edited 
and  rewritten,  and  distributed  by  UP. 
to  other  UP.  distributing  offices  and 
to  its  subscribers.  U.P.  distributes 
such  news  from  these  assembly  points 
to  its  subscribers,  primarily  over  tele¬ 
graph  wires  leased  from  public  utili¬ 
ties.  Trunk  telegraph  wires  carry  the 
news  from  the  various  assembly 
points  to  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  serve  directly  the 
UP.  subscribers  located  in  those  cities. 
Regional  and  state  wire  circuits  are 
utilized  to  relay  the  news  distributed 
by  U.P.  to  the  subscribers  located  in 
the  smaller  cities  and  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts. 

44.  During  the  year  1942,  U.P,  had 
797  full-time  employes  in  the  United 
States  to  whom  it  paid  a  compensation 
of  $2,378,308.43;  529  full-time  employes 
in  foreign  countries  to  whom  it  paid 
a  compensation  of  $567,041.65;  and 
2,088  p^-time  reporters  or  stringmen 
to  whom  it  paid  a  compensation  of 
$75,041.03.  U.P.’s  total  operating  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  year  1942  amounted  to 
$6,065,412.42. 

45.  UP.’s  affiliate,  NEA,  and  NEA’s 
subsidiary.  Acme  Newspictures,  Inc., 
hereinafter  called  Acme,  both  organ¬ 
ized  for  profit,  supply  features  and 
news  pictures,  including  newsphotos, 
maps,  charts,  and  other  illustrations 
to  newspapers  by  wire,  mail  and  other 
methods  appropriate  to  particular  de¬ 
liveries.  NEA  and  Acme  had  385 
full  time  employes  in  1942. 

46.  The  expenditures  of  NEA  and 
Acme  in  connection  with  their  services 
in  1941  were  $2,563,402.46,  divided  ap¬ 
proximately  evenly  between  features 
and  pictur^. 

47.  UP.’s  subsidiary,  UFS,  organ¬ 
ized  for  profit,  supplies  features,  in¬ 
cluding  nutts,  proof  sheets,  background 
maps,  comics,  cross-word  puzzles,  and 
other  feature  material  to  newspapen. 
UFS  had  75  full  time  employes  in 
1942. 

48.  The  expenditures  of  UFS  in 
connection  with  its  featxuu  service 
were  approximately  $1,223439.00. 

49.  In  1942,  the  employes,  excluding 
string  men,  of  UP.,  UFS,  NEA  and 
Acme,  tataled  1,786. 


50.  In  1942,  the  combined  expendi¬ 
tures  of  UP.,  UFS,  NEA  and  Acme 
totaled  $10,033,502.04. 

51.  As  of  ^ptember  30,  1941  U.P. 
had  in  the  United  States  150  daily 
morning  English  language  newspaper 
subscribers,  695  daily  evening  English 
language  newspaper  subscribers.  17 
Sunday  only  Elnglish  language  news¬ 
paper  subscribers,  and  119  otlwr  news¬ 
paper  subscribers,  a  total  of  961  news¬ 
paper  subscribers  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  UP.  had  391  foreign  news¬ 
paper  subscribers,  or  a  total  of  1,372 
domestic  and  foreign  newspaper  sub¬ 
scribers. 

52.  In  1942,  1,060  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  the  picture  service  from  or 
originated  by  NEA  and  Acme;  1,075 
newspapers  subscribed  to  the  UFS 
feature  service,  of  which  916  were  do¬ 
mestic  newspapers. 

53.  At  the  time  of  its  organization 
in  1907,  UP.  had  369  subscribers  all  of 
which  were  evening  newspapers,  and 
its  total  expenditures  in  that  year  were 
approximately  $250,000. 

M.  The  continuous  expansion  of 
the  use  of  U.P.  news  reports  by  news¬ 
papers  and  other  subscribers  is  shown 
by  the  following  table: 


Total 

S umber  of 
Newspaper 
U.H.  Total  and  Other 

Expenditures  Subscrihers 


1907 .  $  251,560.39  369 

1913 . 651,750.49  496 

1918 .  1,166.706.15  716 

1923  .  2,306.699.14  901 

1928 .  3,664,472.23  1,114 

1933 .  3,615,886.09  1,182 

1938 .  5,298,765.94  1,693 

1941 .  6,647,863.61  1,991 


55.  The  1,991  subscribers  of  U.P. 
shown  for  the  year  1941  included  1.399 
newspapers,  471  radio  stations,  and 
121  other  subscribers  to  U.P.  news 
services. 

Oparotioas  of  INS 

56.  INS,  organized  in  1909,  is  a  de¬ 
partment  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  a  corporation  engaged  for  profit 
in  furnishing  news,  news  pictures  and 
news  features  to  newspapers.  INS 
furnishes  news  reports  to  newspapers 
subscribing  for  its  service  at  rates 
agreed  upon  with  its  respective  sub¬ 
scribers  and  stipulated  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  subscription  contracts. 

57.  The  principal  sources  of  the 
domestic  news  reports  which  INS 
gathers  and  distributes  are  (1)  74 
domestic  newspapers,  (2)  its  31  news 
bureaus  in  the  United  States,  with 
their  reporting  staffs,  and  (3)  its  string 
correspondents.  It  also  receives  in¬ 
formation  from  time  to  time  from 
182  domestic  radio  stations. 

58.  The  principal  sources  of  INS's 
foreign  news  reports  are  (1)  its 
foreign  bureaus,  of  which  it  had  6  in 
1942,  (2)  foreign  news  agencies  which 
supply  INS  with  news  reports  under 
contract,  and  (3)  foreign  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  which  are  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  INS,  and  (4)  its  foreign  string 
correspondoits. 

59.  News  gathered  by  INS  is  sent 
from  these  various  soiuces,  principally 
by  telephone,  telegraph,  or  cable,  to 
news  assembly  points  established  by 
INS,  and  at  these  assembly  points  is 
broken  down,  classified,  largely  edited 
and  rewritten,  and  distributed  by  INS 
to  other  INS  distributing  offices  and  to 
its  subscribers.  INS  distributes  such 

WHAT  COLUMNIST  j 

drew  the  largest  crowd  to  the 
annual  Scripps-Howard  lecture 
series  in  Knoxville? 

(See  page  51) 


news  from  these  assembly  points  to 
its  subscribers,  primarily  over  tele¬ 
graph  wires  leased  from  public  utili¬ 
ties.  Trunk  telegraph  wires  carry  the 
news  from  the  various  assembly 
points  to  many  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  serve  directly 
the  INS  subscribers  located  in  those 
cities. 

60.  The  news  picture  service  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photo  (hereinafter 
called  INP),  the  news  picture  depart¬ 
ment  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  includes  newsphotos,  maps, 
charts  and  other  illustrations  which 
are  sent  by  INP  to  its  subscribers  by 
wire,  mail  and  other  methods  appro¬ 
priate  to  particular  deliveries. 

61.  The  feature  service  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  includes  fea¬ 
ture  mats,  proof  sheets,  backgroimd 
maps,  comics,  cross-word  puzzles  and 
otl^r  feature  material. 

62.  As  of  September  30,  1941,  INS 
had  338  domestic  newspaper  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  182  domestic  radio  station  sub¬ 
scribers. 

63.  During  the  year  1942,  INS  had 
272  full-time  employes  in  the  United 
States  to  whom  it  paid  a  compensation 
of  $959,045.06;  41  full-time  employes  in 
foreign  coimtries;  1,864  part-time  re¬ 
porters  or  stringmen  to  whom  it  paid 
a  compensation  of  $25,743.89.  The 
total  operating  expenses  of  INS  for 
the  year  1941  amounted  to  $2,622,744.45. 

64.  In  1941,  the  combined  expendi¬ 
tures  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  including  its  newsservice  (INS), 
its  picture  service  (INP)  and  its  fea¬ 
ture  service  were  ^,434,376.65. 
Relative  Position  of  AP  Amonq  News 

Agencies 

65.  Of  the  1.853  English  language 
daily  newspapers  of  general  circula¬ 
tion  published  in  the  United  States 
in  1941, 1,769  with  a  total  daily  average 
circulation  of  over  41,861.577  received 
the  news  reports  of  one  or  more  of 
AP,  UP.  and  INS,  whereas  the  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
not  receiving  the  reports  of  any  of 
these  three  news  agencies  numbered 
77  with  a  total  circulation  of  187,975 
and  the  morning  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  not  receiving  the  re¬ 
ports  of  any  of  these  three  news 
agencies  numbered  seven  with  a  total 
circulation  of  30.839. 

66.  AP  is  a  vast,  intricately  reticu¬ 
lated  organization,  the  largest  of  its 
kind,  gathering  news  from  all  over 
the  world,  the  chief  single  source  of 
news  for  the  American  press,  univer¬ 
sally  agreed  to  be  of  great  conse¬ 
quence. 

67.  There  are  differences  between 
the  respective  news  reports  sent  out  by 
AP,  U.P.  and  INS.  since  the  facilities 
and  opportunities  of  the  news  agencies 


for  collecting  news  and  trana 
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it  speedily  differ  and  persowd  <4^ 
are  involved  in  selecting  even^ 
news  coverage  and  in  prepariiM 
editing  accounts  of  the  same 

68.  Most  of  the  larger 
as  well  as  many  smaller  ones,  B 
desirable  to,  and  do,  subscribe  to  B 
than  one  of  the  news  servioei  of  ^ 
UP.,  and  INS.  During  1942,  342^ 
members  also  subscribed  to  UJ>  " 

164  AP  members  also  subscribed 
INS.  As  of  September  30,  1941,  ir„ 
than  600  domestic  newspapeij  •ffe- 
were  subscribers  of  U.P.  were  r 
members  of  AP. 

69.  Of  the  three  news  agei  ■ 

AP,  UP.  and  INS,  AP  ranks  in  1 
forefront  in  public  reputation  ^ 
esteem. 

70.  The  growth  of  news  a,;"-! 
has  been  fostered  to  some  extent  oj 
result  of  the  restrictions  of  t 
Associated  Press’  services  to  its  o, . 
members,  but  other  restrictions  ir 
posed  by  the  Associated  Press  la 
hamper^  and  impeded  the  growth 
competing  news  agencies  and  of  ns* . 
posed  by  the  Associated  Press  L 
The  Associated  Press. 

71.  Some  newspapers  in  .■^  . 
medium-sized  and  large  cities  h. 
obtained  large  circulations  in  propi 
tion  to  the  population  of  the  a:  h  ^ 
.served  by  them  (a)  without  utiiir  1*  B 
AP  service,  (b)  by  utilizing  UP.  a-  r  B 
ice  alone,  and  (c)  by  utilizing  III 
service  alone. 

72.  Some  newspapers  in  siv  . 
tnedium-sized  and  large  cities  whii 
are  not  members  of  AP  .succf-4,Li 
compete  with  newspapers  which  * 
members  of  AP. 

73.  Many  newspapers  prefer  t 
foreign  and  financial  news  servkt 
U.P.  to  the  foreign  and  financial  ar 
ices  of  AP.  Some  newspapers  pr^ 
the  domestic  news  service  of  UJ 
the  domestic  news  service  of  AP. 

74.  There  have  been  instances 
members  of  AP  surrendering  t: 
rights  and  taking  on  U.P.  service,  i 
vice  versa. 

75.  The  Neu'  York  Daily  Netoi,, 
morning  tabloid,  with  the  largest  c. 
culation  in  the  United  States  (c 
2,000,000  daily  and  over  3,000,000  R 
day)  established  itself  long  before 
became  a  member  of  AP.  Prior 
becoming  a  member  of  AP,  it  1 
achieved  an  aver.age  daily  ciriul;' 
of  approximately  1.200,000. 

76.  The  New  York  Daily  Mine 
morning  tabloid,  established  in  P 
did  not  become  an  AP  member  u: 

1937.  Prior  to  becoming  a  membo' 

AP  it  used  the  reports  of  U.P.  and  E 
exclusively.  The  Mirror’s  ciicu’..' 
was  established  and  continued  to  f 


(Continued  on  page  44) 


☆  THEY’RE  CIG,  HEAVY,  BRUTAL.  Measuring  41  feet 
from  wingtip  to  wingtip  and  weighing  more  than  6  tons 
(loaded),  the  Thunderbolt  is  a  heav3nveight  among  fighter 
planes.  Why?  It’s  got  to  be  big  to  hold  all  of  the  flying  and 
fighting  equipment  packed  into  it;  got  to  be  heavy  to  have 
structural  strength  to  withstand  diving  speeds  equalling  the 
speed  of  sound — around  780  m.p.h. 

☆  THEY  EXCEL  IN  MODERN  FIGHTING  TACTICS. 

Especially  in  the  European  theater,  “dogfighting”  has  been 
replaced  by  tactics  the  pilots  call  “ROLL — DIVE — ZOOM.” 
The  fast,  powerful,  high  flying  Thunderbolt  is  unsurpassed 
in  execution  of  these  new,  difficult  tactics. 

☆  THEY’RE  UNBELIEVABLY  POWERED.  A  mighty  2,000 
horsepower,  18-cylinder  Pratt  &  Whitney  engine  and  turbo 
supercharger  give  the  Thunderbolt  its  sheer  power... power 
to  do  a  fighting  job. 

☆  THEY  ARE  MADE  BY  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  THE 
KNOW-HOW.  Republic  Aviation’s  design  engineering  group 
works  from  a  sound  background  of  high  speed,  high  altitude 
flight  experience.  They  designed  the  Thunderbolt  to  meet 
specified  tactical  requirements.  The  men  and  women  of 
Republic,  winners  of  the  Army-Navy  “E”  award,  are  doing  a 
noteworthy  production  job... because  they’re  proud  of  their 
company  and  their  product. 


Some  of  the  most  significant  news  of  this  war  is  coming 
from  a  region  relatively  unexplored... that  part  of  the 
sky  up  around  35,000  to  40,000  feet  above  sea  level... 
seven  miles  up! 

That’s  where  the  Republic  P-47  Thunderbolt  flies  and 
fights.  It  must  be  able  to  reach  these  extremely  high 
altitudes  in  order  to  serve  as  “top  cover”  and  effective 
fighter  escort  for  the  high  altitude  four-engine  bombers. 

Thunderbolts  are  doing  the  job,  doing  it  well.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  high  ranking  8th  Air  Force  general :  “America’s 
Thunderbolt  airplane  has  proved  a  better  fighter  than 
Germany’s  excellent  Focke-Wulf  109  which  is  the  chief 
menace  to  our  bombers.” 

The  stratosphere — strategic  area  in  today’s  air  war — 
will  be  an  increasingly  important  high  road  for  long 
range  air  cargo  and  transport  planes  of  the  future. 
High  speed,  high  altitude  techniques  developed 
by  Republic  Aviation  engineers... to  give  us  a  fighter 
plane  that  can  “get  on  top”. .  .will  be  translated  into 
swifter,  safer  transportation  after  victory. 

Some  more  quick  facts  on  the  high  flying  Thunderbolt : 


are  designed  and  made  by 


CORPORATION 


Farminsclal*,  L.  I.,  N«w  York  and  Evansvilto,  Indiono 
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continued  from  page  42 
during  the  years  when  it  relied  upon 
these  services  exclusively.  Its  average 
daily  circulation  in  1936  was  603,621. 
Its  Sunday  circulation  grew  from  593,- 
799  in  1932  to  1,3404111  in  1936. 

77.  The  New  York  Journal  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  for  years  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  evening 
paper  in  the  United  States.  From  1900 
to  1937  it  was  not  an  AP  member.  Its 
circulation  in  1938  before  becoming  an 
AP  member  was  630,902. 

78.  The  Cleveland  Press,  an  evening 
newspaper,  established  in  1878,  has 
consistently  led  the  field  in  Cleveland 
both  in  circulation  and  advertising 
lineage.  In  1942  the  Cleveland  Press 
had  a  circulation  of  254,734  as  against 
128,011  for  the  Clevelend  News,  its 
AP  competitor.  It  had  advertising 
lineage  of  11,8094X)0  during  the  same 
year  as  against  6,450,000  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News.  The  Cleveland  Press  is 
not  now  and  never  has  been  a  member 
of  AP.  It  uses  the  services  of  U.P. 
exclusively. 

79.  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  an  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper,  established  in  1884, 
has  had  a  consistent  record  of  success 
in  competition  with  its  AP  rival,  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph.  It  not  only 
successfully  competes  but  has  a  larger 
circulation  by  over  65,000.  In  adver¬ 
tising  lineage  it  surpasses  all  news¬ 
papers  in  Pittsburgh.  It  has  used  UJ*. 
and  the  Acme  picture  service  exclu¬ 
sively. 

80.  The  East  St.  Louis  Journal  used 
the  news  reports  of  UJ*.  until  1935. 
It  used  the  news  reports  of  INS  from 
October,  1933  until  November,  1938. 
Between  January,  1985  and  June,  1938 
it  used  the  news  reports  of  INS  ex¬ 
clusively.  From  November,  1938  to 
April,  1941  it  used  the  news  reports 
of  Transradio  Press  exclusively.  Dur¬ 
ing  each  of  these  periods  the  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  East  St  Louis  Journal 
increased.  Its  circulation  in  1942  was 
12,896. 

81.  The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening 
News  is  published  in  the  City  of  Har¬ 
risburg,  having  a  population  of  83^93. 
The  Evening  News  has  never  been  a 
member  of  AP,  nor  has  it  sought  such 
membership.  It  has  operated  at  a 
profit  since  1919,  and  in  every  year 
since  1923  its  circulation  has  exce^ed 
the  circulation  of  the  Harrisburg  Tele¬ 
graph,  its  AP  competitor.  Its  circu¬ 
lation  in  1942  was  64,038  as  against 
40,181  for  the  Tfelegraph. 

82.  The  Chicago  Sun  began  publi¬ 
cation  on  December  4,  1941  and  since 
that  time  has  utilized  the  news  service 
of  UP.  The  circulation  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  in  January,  1943,  was  the  eleventh 
largest  among  all  morning  newspapers 
in  the  United  States,  and,  excluding 
tabloid  morning  newspapers,  the 
eighth  largest  Its  daily  circulation 
in  July,  1942,  was  327,000,  and  its  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  was  over  400,000.  The 
daily  circulation  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  in  September,  1941,  was  1,065,000 
and  its  Sunday  circulation  was  1,144,- 
000.  The  Chicago  Tribune  began  pub¬ 
lication  in  1848. 

83.  The  circulation  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald  had  risen  from  180,- 
000  in  1939  to  over  200,000  in  1942.  It 
utilizes  the  news  service  of  U.P.  and 
INS  but  not  AP. 

84.  AP  exceeds  U.P.  in  number  of 
domestic  newspaper  subscribers,  in 
domestic  expenditures  for  collecting 
and  transmitting  news  reports,  in 
utilization  of  domestic  physical  facili¬ 
ties,  in  size  of  domestic  staff,  in  num¬ 
ber  and  geographical  distribution  of 
domestic  news  bureaus  and  in  number 
and  geographical  distribution  of  do¬ 
mestic  newspapers  supplying  it  with 
news  reports  of  their  localities.  AP 
exceeds  INS  in  number  of  subscribers. 


in  expenditures  for  collecting  and 
transmitting  news,  in  the  length  of 
news  reports  furnished,  in  physical 
facilities,  in  size  of  staff,  in  number 
and  geographical  distribution  of  news 
biueaus  and  their  staffs,  and  in  num¬ 
ber  and  geographical  distribution  of 
newspapers  supplying  it  with  news  of 
their  localities. 

85.  The  newspapers  which  are 
members  of  AP  are  81%  in  number 
and  96%  in  circulation  of  the  daily 
morning  newspapers;  those  which  are 
subscribers  of  U.P.  are  40%  in  num¬ 
ber  and  64%  in  circulation  of  the  daily 
morning  newspapers;  the  newspapers 
which  are  members  of  ,AP  are  59%  in 
number  and  77%  in  circulation  of  the 
daily  evening  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States;  those  which  are 
subscribers  of  UP.  are  45%  in  number 
and  65%  in  circulatiim  of  such  daily 
evening  newspapers. 

86.  Of  the  373  daily  morning  Eng¬ 
lish  language  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States  as  of  October  1, 
1941,  with  a  total  circulation  of  16,- 
519,010,  304  as  of  March  1,  1942  (with 
a  total  circulation  of  15,8494.32  as  of 
October  1,  1941),  were  members  of 
AP;  152,  with  a  total  circulation  of 
10,701,498  were  subscribers  of  UP.; 
and  55,  with  a  total  circulation  of 
4,149,929,  were  subscribers  to  INS. 

87.  Of  the  1,480  daily  evening  Eng¬ 
lish  language  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States  with  a  total  cir- 
culaticm  of  25,561,381,  887  as  of  March 
1,  1942  (with  a  total  circulation  as  of 
October  1,  1941,  of  19,616,674)  were 
members  of  AP;  664,  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  16,781,020,  were  subscrib¬ 
ers  of  UP.;  and  206,  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  8,606,183,  were  subscribers 

of  ms. 

88.  As  of  March  1,  1942,  302  daily 
morning  English  language  newspapers, 
with  a  total  circulation  of  15,849,132, 
were  regular  AP  members,  obligated 
by  contract  to  furnish  their  local  news 
of  spontaneous  origin  exclusively  to 
AP. 

89.  Of  the  64  daily  morning  English 
language  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  having  an  average  daily  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  50,000,  63  were 
members  of  AP  and  39  were  subscrib¬ 
ers  of  U.P.;  of  the  46  with  an  average 
daily  circulation  of  between  25,000  and 
50,000,  44  were  members  of  AP  and  23 
were  subscribers  of  UP.;  of  the  17 
daily  morning  English  language  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  of  200,000  or 
more,  16  were  members  of  AP  and  12 
were  subscribers  of  U.P. 

90.  Daily  morning  English  language 
newspapers  which  are  regular  mem¬ 
bers  of  AP  are  located  in  every  state 
of  the  United  States  except  Nevada 
and  Wyoming. 

91.  As  of  August  1,  1942,  56  daily 
morning  English  language  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  total  circulation  of  835,706,  were 
subscribers  of  UP.  and  not  regular 
members  of  AP. 

92.  As  of  August  1,  1942,  52  daily 
morning  English  language  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States  (of 
which  three  had  an  average  daily  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  50,000  and  11  had 
an  average  daily  circulation  in  excess 
of  10,000)  were  obligated  by  contract 
to  furnish  their  local  news  of  spon¬ 
taneous  origin  to  U.P.  and  were  not 
regular  members  of  AP. 

93.  As  of  August  1,  1942,  6  daily 
morning  English  language  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  total  circulation  of  18,627,  were  sub¬ 
scribers  of  ms  and  not  regular  mem¬ 
bers  of  AP. 

91  As  of  August  1, 1942,  three  daily 
morning  English  language  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States  (each 
of  which  had  an  average  daily  circula¬ 


tion  of  less  than  10,000)  were  obligated 
by  contract  to  furnish  their  local  news 
to  ms  and  were  not  regular  members 
of  AP. 

95.  As  of  March  1,  1942,  877  daily 
evening  English  language  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  total  circulation  of  18,812,988,  were 
regular  members  of  AP,  obligated  by 
contract  to  furnish  their  local  news  of 
spontaneous  origin  exclusively  to  AP. 

96.  Of  the  95  daily  evening  English 
language  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  having  an  average  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  50,000  or  more,  72  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  AP,  73  were  subscribers  of 
UP.  and  39  were  subscribers  of  INS; 
22  were  members  of  AP  and  not  sub¬ 
scribers  of  U.P.  and  23  were  subscrib¬ 
ers  of  U.P.  and  not  members  of  AP. 
Of  the  19  daily  evening  English  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
having  an  average  daily  circulation  of 
200,000,  or  more,  16  were  members  of 
AP,  15  were  subscribers  of  U.P.  and 
7  were  subscribers  of  INS;  4  were 
members  of  AP  and  not  subscribers  of 
UP,  and  3  were  subscribers  of  UP. 
and  not  members  of  AP. 

97.  As  of  August  1,  1942,  412  daily 
evening  English  langtuge  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  total  circulation  of  4,960,109,  were 
subscribers  to  UP.  and  not  regular 
members  of  AP. 

96.  As  of  August  1,  1942,  408  daily 
evening  English  language  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States  (24  of 
which  had  an  average  daily  circxilation 
in  excess  of  50,000  and  73  of  which 
had  an  average  daily  circulation  in 
excess  of  10,000)  were  obligated  by 
contract  to  furnish  their  local  news 
of  spontaneous  origin  to  U.P.  and  were 
not  regular  members  of  AP. 

99.  As  of  August  1,  1942,  91  daily 
evening  English  language  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  total  circulation  of  1,506,227,  were 
subscribers  of  INS  and  not  regular 
members  of  AP. 

100.  As  of  August  1,  1942,  71  daily 
evening  English  language  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States  (2  of 
which  had  an  average  daily  daily  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  50,000  and  12  of 
which  had  an  average  daily  cir- 
tion  in  excess  of  10,000)  were  obli¬ 
gated  by  contract  to  furnish  their  local 
news  to  INS  and  were  not  regular 
members  of  AP. 

101.  112  AP  member  newspapers 
have  established  the  practice  of  fur¬ 
nishing  to  the  nearest  AP  bureau 
duplicate  reports  of  all  local  news 
gathered  by  the  staff  of  such  member. 
In  the  offices  of  581  of  the  members, 
AP  has  stationed  its  own  employes 
who  have  access  to  the  local  news  of 
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the  newspapers  and  have  charg*  gi 
seeing  that  such  news  is  obtained  by 

102.  Of  the  64  exclusively  momiM 
English  lemguage  newspapers  ^ 
lished  in  the  United  States  whick  1x1 
an  average  daily  circulation  of  asm 
50,000,  all,  except  the  Chicago  Sm 
are  members  of  AP.  All  but  t«^ 
the  morning  newspapers  having  a  dr. 
culation  of  between  25,000  and  50,001 
are  members  of  AP. 

103.  INS  has  four  morning  ne«|. 
paper  subscribers  which  do  not  ako 
receive  the  service  of  U.P.  or  AP,  aid 
four  evening  newspaper  subscribtn 
with  circulations  of  10,000  or 
which  do  not  also  receive  the  servioM 
of  U.P.  or  AP. 

104.  Out  of  approximately  30| 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  hav< 
ing  a  daily  circulation  of  25,000,  nona 
subscribes  to  INS  which  does  not  ako 
receive  the  service  of  U.P.  or  AP  or 
both. 

105.  There  are  496  cities  in  tht 
United  States  in  which  none  of  tht 
daily  English  language  newspaptn 
published  therein  is  a  member  of  AP. 

Restrictieas  Upon  Access  to  Ceapsk 
leg  News  Services 

106.  U.P.  has  entered  into  “awt 
value”  contracts  with  215  of  its  sn^ 
scribers,  scattered  amopg  144  citictd 
the  United  States,  whereby  if  anotke 
newspaper  wishes  to  obtain  U.P.  senr- 
ice  but  will  compete  with  a  holder 
of  an  “asset  value”  contract,  the  new* 
comer  must  pay  to  the  holder  the 
amount  stated  as  the  “asset  value”  of 
his  contract. 

107.  U.P.  has  entered  into  no  asset 
value  contracts  covering  morning 
papers  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Clevelan(C  Baltimore,  St.  Louie, 
or  Boston  and  no  such  contracts  cov¬ 
ering  evening  papers  in  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Bos¬ 
ton  or  Pittsburgh. 

108.  INS  has  entered  into  “asset 
value”  contracts  with  64  of  its  sub¬ 
scribers,  scattered  among  62  cities, 
whereby,  if  another  newspaper  wishes 
to  obtain  INS  service  but  will  compete 
with  a  holder  of  an  “asset  value”  con¬ 
tract,  the  newcomer  must  pay  to  the 
holder  the  amount  stated  as  the  “asset 
value”  of  his  contract. 

109.  The  “asset  value”  of  7  of  the 
INS  contracts  was  under  $10,000;  of 
18  it  was  between  $10,000  and  $20,000; 
of  13  it  was  between  $20,000  and  $30,- 
000;  of  13  it  was  between  $30,000  and 
$40,000;  of  3  it  was  between  $40,000 
and  $50,000;  of  7  it  was  between  $50,- 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  COUNSELORS 


DAILY  NEWS  TOVER 
•  36  •  Florida 


Gowmor  James  M«  Cox 
THE  COX  NEVfSPAPERS 
Dayton*  Ohio 


Dear  Governor  Coxi 


Hour  many  advertising  dollars  will  switch  from  newspapers  to  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  after  the  war? 


Already  radio's  department  store  story  is  taking  business  from  newspapers* 
Today's  newsprint  shortage  is  playing  into  its  hands*  It  is  widely  predic¬ 
ted  that  there  will  be  a  more  dangerous  trend  away  from  newspapers  when  to¬ 
morrow's  perfected  radio-television  set  is  available* 

Since  department  store  linage  nms  as  high  as  6^  of  total  retail  volume  in 
many  newspapers,  any  threat  to  it  is  a  direct  threat  to  newspaper  profits* 

If  radio  takes  a  large  share  of  your  present  business  —  as  it  well  night— 
where  will  you  turn  for  offsetting  revenue? 


I  believe  Classified  is  your  best  bet*  It  is  your  EXCLUSIVE  advertising 
feature  —  one  which  can't  be  hurt  by  radio  or  anything  else*  Its  poten¬ 
tial  is  immense*  So  big,  in  fact,  that  it  can  hardly  be  visualized* 


This  being  true,  I  urge  that  you  give  more  time  and  thought  to  it  than  you 
ever  have  before  —  against  the  day  when  it  might  be  your  mainstay* 


Our  Want  Ad  Service  aids  such  thinking*  On  the  premise  that  Classified  is 
big  business  and  that  those  charged  with  its  development  should  be  big 
thinkers  we  have  built  an  organization  of  high-priced,  experienced,  imagi  - 
native  pecple*  We  are  told  again  and  again  that  they  edit  The  Service  in¬ 
terestingly  and  progressively* 


The  Service  is  fosterizig  post-war  thought  NOWl  We  want  to  nelp  with  your 
own  specific  plans*  As. a  customer  you  are  entitled  to  oxu*  coimsel  and  I 
hope  you  will  use  it  often* 


Sincerely, 


Howard  Pariah 


A 
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000  and  $60,000;  of  1  it  was  between 
$60,000  and  ^0,000;  of  1  it  was  between 
$90,000  and  $100,000;  and  of  1  it  was 
$199,188.60. 

110.  INS  has  entered  into  contracts 
with  13  of  its  newspaper  subscribers 
whereby  such  subsCTibers  are  exclu¬ 
sively  entitled  to  the  news  services 
of  INS  in  their  respective  territories. 

111.  AP  members  publishing  the 
only  newspapers  published  in  17  cities 
of  ^e  United  States  are  also  parties  to 
“asset  value”  contracts  with  both  U.P. 
and  INS.  In  nine  other  cities  where 
all  the  newspapers  in  each  of  such 
cities  are  imder  the  same  ownership 
the  AP  member  owner  has  “asset 
value”  contracts  also  with  both  UP. 
and  INS.  In  18  other  cities  either  the 
only  morning  or  the  only  evening 
new^Miper  published  therein  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  AP  service  and  also 
“asset  value”  contracts  with  U.P.  and 
INS. 

Pacts  Sarreaadiag  PerMotioa  of  AP 

112.  AP  was  organized  in  1900  as 
the  immediate  successor  of  a  former 
Illinois  corporation  of  the  same  name 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  AP  of  Illi¬ 
nois)  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in 
Inter-Ocean  Publishing  Company  vs. 
Associated  Press  184  Ill.  438  (1900). 

113.  AP  was  organized  to  take  over 
the  business  of  AP  of  Illinois  and  to 
admit  all  members  of  AP  of  Illinois 
with  rights  and  privileges  as  nearly 
as  practicable  exactly  the  same  as 
those  they  enjoyed  in  AP  of  Illinois. 

114.  The  most  radical  change  made 
in  the  by-laws  of  AP  when  first 
adopted  as  compared  with  the  by-laws 
of  AP  of  Illinois  was  the  conversion 
of  an  unqualified  veto  power  of  cer¬ 
tain  members  over  the  admission  of 
an  applicant  which  competed  with 
such  members  into  a  “ri^t  of  pro¬ 
test”  which,  when  exercised,  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  AP  from  electing  the  appli¬ 
cant,  but  which  could  be  overruled 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  four-fifths 
of  all  of  the  members  of  AP. 

115.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  and  members  of  AP  of  Illinois 
became  members  of  AP  in  1900. 

116.  Out  of  603  original  members 
of  AP,  278  had  possessed  veto  rights 
over  the  admission  of  competing  ap¬ 
plicants  to  AP  of  Illinois,  and  they 
were  given  "protest  rights”  in  AP  in 
defined  territories  ranging  from  a 
given  city  to  a  territory  within  a 
radius  of  150  miles. 

Certain  Recent  Amendmeats  te 
AF  Ry*Lawt 

117.  Under  Section  2(a)  of  Article 
in  of  the  by-laws  of  AP  as  in  effect 
fnxn  April  1942  to  February  1943,  the 
req>ective  amounts  which  applicants 
elected  to  membership  in  AP  were 
required  to  pay  their  AP  mem^r 
competitors  in  order  to  obtain  AP 
membership  were  as  follows  as  of  July 
1,  1942,  for  the  11  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States; 


City  Morning  Evening 

New  York .  $1,432,142.73  $1,095,003.21 

Chicaco  .......  416,631.90  595,772.31 

PhiUddpbia  ..  391,173.12  427,918.20 

Detroit  .  273,929.91  300,702.16 

Loa  Anceles -  493,266.24  156,652.37 

Clevetaod  .  200,721.33  .>04.561.66 

Baltimore  .  209.199.75  293,248.83 

St.  Louis .  233.932.29  271,802.49 

Boston  .  336,759.45  310,025.82 

Pittsburgh  ....  191,703.24  185,195.79 

Wash.,  D.  C...  184.421.49  182,974.50 


118.  Under  Section  2(a)  of  Article 
m  of  the  by-laws  of  AP  as  amended 
in  February  1943  and  now  in  effect, 
the  respective  amounts  whidi  apfdi- 
cants  elected  to  membership  in  AP 
are  required  to  pay  their  AP  member 


competitors  in  order  to  obtain  AP 
membership  are  as  follows  for  the  11 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States: 


Morning 

City  and  Sunday  Evening 

New  York  .  $824,333.82  $575,003.49 

Chicago  .  334,250.46  342,310.35 

Detroit  .  152,789.68  154,606.86 

Los  Angdet .  228,126.82  134,709.80 

St.  Louis .  182,323.42  186,882.23 

Baltimore  .  169,163.78  148,658.13 

Boston  .  253,680.16  218,917.92 

Cleveland  .  144,865.63  131,474.18 

Philadelphia .  286,719.35  288,115.26 

PitUburgh  .  188,598.87  147,606.41 


Washington.  1).  C.  118,930.08  88,293.20 

119.  The  amounts  payable  under 
Section  2(a)  of  Article  III  of  the  AP 
by-laws  were  not  in  fact  computed 
upon  the  value  of  the  share  in  the 
capital  assets  of  AP  to  which  a  new 
member  becomes  entitled  on  admis¬ 
sion. 

120.  No  payment  is  required  of  an 
applicant  for  AP  membership  who 
does  not  compete  with  any  existing 
AP  membership  although  such  appli¬ 
cant  upon  admission  becomes  equally 
a  co-owner  of  the  capital  assets  of  AP. 

121.  Prior  to  April  20,  1942,  AP 
never  demanded  of  new  members  that 
they  make  any  contribution  to  AP 
members  or  to  AP. 

Adiaissiea  te  AP  by  Acqalriag 
Existiag  Memberships 

122.  Thirty-five  present  members 
of  AP,  including  the  owners  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  the  New  York 
Sun,  the  New  York  Telegram,  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  the  New  York 
Journal- American  and  the  Chicago 
Herald- American  acquired  their  mem¬ 
berships  pursuant  to  Section  4  of 
Article  HI  of  the  AP  by-laws,  by  ac¬ 
quiring,  by  purchase  or  merger,  the 
ownership  of  newspapers  from  prior 
owners  aiready  members  of  AP. 

123.  In  Metropolitan  centers  AP 
memberships  have  often  been  carried 
on  the  books  of  AP  member  news¬ 
papers  at  values  upwards  of  $1,000,000 
and  in  the  early  twenties  transfers  of 
such  memberships  were  made  for  con¬ 
siderations  well  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

124.  The  owner  of  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  acquired  its  present 
morning  membership  in  AP  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  $1,300,000. 

125.  The  owner  of  the  Chicago  Svm 
offered  to  pay  $250,000  to  purchase  the 
morning  membership  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-American. 

■end  Holder  Vafe 

126.  In  1942,  out  of  1,247  members 
of  AP  in  the  United  Statra,  there  were 
only  99  newspaper  corporations  which 
held  bonds  of  AP  in  the  face  value  of 
$1,0(X)  or  more,  with  the  accompanying 
40  extra  votra  for  directorships  at¬ 
tached  to  each  such  holding. 

127.  In  only  two  instances  since 
1900  has  the  bondholder  vote  differed 
frcxn  the  popular  vote  on  the  election 
of  directors. 

128.  Tbe  bond  holder  vote  is  not 
permitted  to  vote  on  the  admission  of 
new  members,  but  each  member  has 
only  one  vote  on  the  admission  of 
members. 

129.  Every  holder  of  AP  bonds  has 
waived  his  right  to  receive  interest 
thereon,  and  has  thereby  become  en¬ 
titled  to  the  voting  righte  accompany¬ 
ing  said  bonds. 

130.  The  bond  holder  vote  rather 
than  the  membership  vote  completely 
controls  the  selection  of  AP  directors. 

131.  In  each  of  the  years  1937-1942 
the  number  of  votes  for  each  ncxninee 
for  director  cast  by  members  because 
of  their  bond  holdings  greatly  exceed¬ 
ed  the  member  votes. 

132.  With  respect  to  45  of  the  70 
nominees  for  directorships  during 
these  3rears  the  bond  holder  vote  was 


ten  or  more  times  as  great  as  the 
membership  vote. 

The  Caaadiaa  Press 

133.  In  1935,  AP  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Canadian  Press 
which  is  still  in  effect  and  which  has 
been  observed  and  performed  by  the 
parties  thereto. 

134.  Tbe  contract  between  AP  and 
the  Canadian  Press,  dated  November 
1,  1935,  is  correctly  set  forth  in  Ex¬ 
hibit  No.  1,  attached  to  plaintiff’s  in¬ 
terrogatories  propounded  to  AP. 

135.  On  September  15,  1942,  the 
Canadian  Press  had  a  total  of  87  reg¬ 
ular  members  and  one  associate  mem¬ 
ber,  with  a  total  daily  average  circu¬ 
lation  of  2,305,203. 

136.  As  of  February  1943,  there 
were  seven  English  language  Canadian 
daily  newspapers,  with  a  total  daily 
average  circulation  of  116,583,  which 
were  not  members  of  the  Canadian 
Press. 

137.  A  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
UP,  British  United  Press,  operates  in 
Canada  and  covers  Canadian  news. 
There  are  53  Canadian  newspapers 
and  39  Canadian  radio  stations  which 
are  subscribers  to  the  news  service  of 
British  United  Press.  U.P.  and  British 
United  Press  exchange  their  news  re¬ 
ports.  All  Canadian  radio  stations 
which  are  subscribers  to  the  service 
of  British  United  Press  are  obligated 
to  supply  their  local  news  to  it. 

138.  INS,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
the  New  York  Times  also  have  news¬ 
gathering  facilities  in  Canada. 

139.  Many  AP  members  maintain 
correspondents  in  Canada  and  have 
exchange  of  news  report  arrangements 
with  Canadian  newspapers. 
Acquisition  of  Wido  World  Photos,  Inc. 

140.  In  1941,  AP  for  a  consideration 
of  $359,025.58  acquired  the  entire  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  Wide  World  Photos,  Inc., 
a  New  York  corporation  owned  by  the 
New  York  Times. 

141.  The  contract  between  AP,  the 
New  York  Times  Company  and  Wide 
World  Photos,  Inc.,  for  the  purchase 
by  AP  of  the  capital  stock  of  Wide 
World  Photos,  Inc.,  dated  July  25, 
1941,  is  correctly  set  forth  in  Elxhibit 
No.  40,  attached  to  plaintiff’s  first  re¬ 
quest  for  admissions  addressed  to  the 
defendants. 

142.  At  the  time  of  this  acquisition. 
Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.  had  127  cus¬ 
tomers  (including  60  English  language 
newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States)  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  of  which  49  were  members  of 
AP  and  78  were  non-members. 

143.  Before  this  acquisition,  AP  had 
operated  its  own  news  picture  service 
and  AP,  International  News  Photos, 
and  affiliate  of  INS,  Acme  News  Pic¬ 
tures,  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  U.P.,  and 


Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.,  were  tb 
four  largest  news  photographic;  m. 
ices  in  the  United  States. 

144.  637  out  of  1,247  memberi  ^ 
AP  subscribed  to  AFs  newspictui 
service. 

145.  Of  the  49  AP  members  mb. 
scribing  to  the  newspicture  servioe  d 
Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.,  all  but  wytn 
also  took  new^^ictures  from  AP 

146.  Wide  World  was  orgsbinj 

primarily  for  the  purpose  of  fumiihiM 
newspictures  for  use  by  the  NewY^ 
Times.  In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  d 
such  pictures  to  the  New  York  Tima, 
Wide  World  sold  newspictures  toi 
newspapers  and  others.  | 

147.  At  the  time  of  its  apqiii«i^ 
by  AP  Wide  World  owned  a  library  or 
morgue  of  new^ictures  in  excem  d 
one  million  in  number,  which  wm 
considerably  more  adequate  than  that 
of  the  Associated  Press.  Members  d 
AP  had  complained  of  the  inadequacy 
of  its  background  pictures  and  it  «u 
consequently  interested  in  acquirhg 
such  a  morgue. 

148.  In  every  year  the  expenaaad 
Wide  World  exce^ed  its  income,  and 
the  New  York  Times  considered  tbt 
its  cost  to  it  was  excessive. 

149.  The  New  York  Times  had  de¬ 
cided  to  discontinue  the  operations  d 
Vide  World  but  was  willing  to  sell  it 
to  The  Associated  Press. 

150.  By  this  acquisition  AP  aug¬ 
mented  its  newspicture  service  by 
making  available  to  AP  members  i 
general  type  of  newspicture  which  it 
had  available  theretofore  only  in  small 
volume. 

151.  There  was  no  substantial  com¬ 
petition  between  AP  and  Wide  World 
at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  Wide 
World  by  AP. 

CenclusioRt  of  Law 

I.  The  defendants  by  promulgating 
and  agreeing  to  observe  and  by  ob¬ 
serving  and  applying  By-laws  of  the 
Associated  Press,  whereby  memben 
of  the  Associated  Press  publishing 
newspapers  in  the  same  territory  and 
in  the  same  “field”  (morning,  evoiing 
or  Sunday)  as  an  applicant,  publish¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  in  the  United  State  ^ 
of  America  or  its  territories,  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Associated  Press  may 
impose,  or  dispense  with,  any  condi¬ 
tions  upon  the  admission  of  such  ap¬ 
plicant,  and  whereby  the  defendanii, 
in  passing  upon  an  application  of  sod 
applicant  for  membership,  may  tab 
into  consideration  the  effect  of  ad¬ 
mission  upon  the  ability  of  such  ap¬ 
plicant  to  compete  with  memben  o! 
the  Associated  Press  in  the  same  ter¬ 
ritory  and  “field,”  have  violated  an  act 
of  Congress  approved  July  2,  IM 
entitled  “An  Act  to  Protect  Trade  and 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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CONNKTICUT 


months  ago,  but  presentation  deferred  V.  The  provisions  of  the  by-l 
until  the  recipient’s  return  home.  of  the  defendant  AP  that  each  rtf 
Reading  from  the  citation,  Schauble  member  furnish  exclusively  to 
praised  Peterman  for  his  “ability  as  local  news  of  spontaneous  oi| 
a  reporter,  and  for  his  penetrating  taken  by  themselves  and  apart  1 
analysis  of  the  events  of  the  day  over  the  by-laws  and  agreements,  dii^ 
a  period  of  many  years.”  Peterman’s  in  Conclusion  I,  are  reasonabit 
reporting  and  interpretation  of  World  are  not  in  violation  of  the  Anti-t 
War  II,  the  citation  continued,  “from  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
the  outposts  of  the  American  forces  VI.  The  defendant,  The  Assod 
on  foreign  shores  and  from  the  front  Press,  by  entering  into  an  agre«s 
lines  of  the  battles,  which  are  destined  with  The  Canadian  Press  dated 
to  wipe  the  German  menace  forever  vember  1,  1935,  whereby  The  An 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  added  ated  Press  obtains  the  exclusive  i 
lustre  to  his  career.”  to  receive  the  news  reports 


to  receive  the  news  reports  of  T 
Benjamin  Ru^  Jr.,  vice-president  Canadian  Press  and  its  members,  s 
of  the  Indemnity  Insurance  Co.  of  the  defendants,  by  observing  and  m 
North  America,  who  was  toastmaster,  forming  said  exclusive  provision 
praised  Peterman  for  his  work  as  a  said  agreement,  taken  in  conned! 


Africa *Bnrl  Ttalv  fcr  o  respondent  of  the  Philsdeiphie  Inquirer  stories  rich  in  human  interest  and  scribed  in  Conclusion  I  hereof,] 

•»  received  the  Silver  Medel  appeal,  such  as  have  been  duplicated  violated  an  act  of  Congress  aa* 
brief  rest  exMtly  one  year,  one  Citation  for  Distinguished  Service  of  by  few  foreign  correspondents.”  July  2,  1890,  entitled  “An  Act 

one  ctay  andwlthin  «Mie  hoxu-  of  the  Richard  Club  from  Petar  L  Peterman’s  background  as  a  Phila-  tect  Trade  and  Commerce  agairirt 

time  he  s^ed  overseas  late  in  1942.  Schaubla.  presidant  of  the  club.  delphia  sportswriter,  reporter  and  lawful  Restraints  and  Monopolist 
Lighter  in  weight,  his  tanned  face  news  analyst,  prior  to  his  assignment  VII.  The  provisions  of  said  coo 

furrowed  as  friends  never  before  had  brain  was  the  thing  that  laid  me  out.  as  the  Inquirer’s  representative  on  between  the  defendant  AP  and 
seen  it,  Cy— as  his  hometown  folks  Chinigo  pulled  me  out  and  Ault  drove  the  European  warfront,  was  described  Canadian  Press  taken  by  thama 
know  him— tried  blithely  to  skip  over  us  to  the  front  line  hospital  at  Gafsa.  by  his  friend,  Richard  A.  Thom-  and  apart  from  the  by-lawi 
his  own  narrow  escape  from  death  on  I  was  there  for  12  days  while  the  con-  burgh,  assistant  managing  editor  of  agreements  described  in  Conclud 
the  sands  of  the  African  desert  while  cussion  cleared  up  and  the  arm  got  the  Inquirer.  are  reasonable  and  are  not  in  viol 

he  paid  glowing  tribute  to  his  com-  thoroughly  set”  Among  those  who  witnessed  the  ©f  the  Anti-trust  Statutes  of 

rades  of  the  Fourth  Estate— the  war  It  was  after  news  of  this  affair  got  award  was  Commander  Philip  B.  United  States, 

correspondents  who  are  digging  out  out  that  Peterman  was  awarded  the  Lohman,  executive  officer  of  the  U.  S.  yni  1116  acquisition  by  The  / 

the  news  for  the  homefolks.  Purple  Heart.  cruiser  aboard  which  Peterman  ciated  Press  of  the  capital  stoc 

“It  has  been  my  luck  never  to  have  “You  folks  here  at  home  have  no  watched  the  Salerno  landings.  Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.,  did  not 

seen  an  Allied  reverse,”  said  Peter-  idea  of  the  hardships  experienced  by  In  accepting,  Peterman  declared  stantially  lessen  competition  and 

man.  newsmen  in  getting  the  news  back  to  he  felt  it  also  to  be  an  award  “on  be-  not  in  violation  of  an  act  of  Coq 

“Ever  since  I  landed  in  Africa,  you,”  said  Peterman.  “I  want  to  men-  half  of  many  other  correspondents  approved  July  2,  1890,  entitled 
it  has  been  forward  for  all  Americans,  tion  of  my  own  observations  the  grand  over  there,  some  of  them  anonjmous.  Act  to  Protect  Trade  and  Comn 
up  through  Sicily,  into  Italy,  without  work  of  fellows  such  as  Jack  Thomp-  who  are  just  as  worthy  of  receiving  Against  Unlawful  Restraints 
a  single  turnback.  And  you  folks  here  son,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Bob  Capa,  this  honor,  and  more  so,  than  I  am.”  Monopolies,”  or  of  Section  7  of  a 
at  home  were  enabled  to  keep  pace  Life  photographer;  Jack  Belden,  of 
with  us  because  of  the  splendid  work  Time,  badly  wounded  at  Salerno;  Hal 
of  reporters-in-the-field,  with  the  co-  Boyer,  of  AP;  Chris  Cunningham,  of 
operation  of  their  Government.”  U.P.,  and  many  others.  These  I  men- 

Was  Aboard  SavoNnah  because  I  was  associated  so 

Arriving  in  England  in  November  of  closely  with  them.” 
last  year,  Peterman  got  to  Africa  as  Peterman  praised  the  cooperation  of 
the  battle  of  Kasserine  Pass  was  com-  Army  leaders  in  making  possible  the 
ing  to  a  close.  After  three  days  in  work  of  the  modern  Richard  Harding 
Algiers  he  witnessed  the  big  push  Davis’s.  Everything  possible  is  done 
across  the  desert  that  resulted  in  the  expedite  their  work.  The  men  ride 
recapture  of  Gafsa,  the  big  battle  on  m  jeeps  placed  at  their  disposal  and 
St.  Patrick’s  Day.  At  El  Guettar  he  are  free  to  go  where  they  will,  making 
witnessed  the  first  real  victory  for  their  own  assignments  as  to  the  par- 
American  airmen  of  the  Second  Corps,  ticular  front  they  will  cover.  Usually, 
under  General  Terry  Allen.  night  before,  they  know  what’s  doing 

Highspots  thereafter  were  the  en-  and  where  the  next  day. 
trance  to  Bizerte,  where  he  was  caught  “These  Army  officers  detailed  to 
in  the  street  fighting;  his  own  injury  work  with  us  are  wonderful,”  said 
at  El  Guettar  resulting  in  temporary  Peterman.  “I  speak  from  experience 
incapacity;  his  flight  to  Sicily  with  concerning  Lieut.  Jack  Senseny,  of 
U.  S.  invaders  in  a  glider  that  carried  St.  Louis,  and  Lieut.  Jack  Wheeden,  a 
him  over  Syracuse  two  hours  in  ad-  Massachusetts  boy.  There  are  about 
vance  of  scheduled  D-Day,  and  his  35  correspondents  in  the  area  I  came 
experiences  aboard  the  USS  Savannah  from,  and  these  escort  officers  are 
off  Salerno,  a  number  of  men  slain  charged  solely  with  seeing  that  we 
right  before  his  eyes  when  a  glider-  get  around.” 

bomb  fell  fair  upon  the  warship.  Enlisted  men,  as  well  as  officers,  vie 

“I  was  lucky  to  escape  death  in  the  with  each  other  in  courteous  service 
accident  that  put  me  out  of  commis-  1°  correspondents.  This  spirit  of 
sion  for  a  time,”  explained  Cy.  “That  camaraderie  seems  to  be  engendered 
morning  at  Ell  Guettar  we  were  out  fact  the  newspaper  boys  rep- 

early  and  found  ourselves  suddenly  resent  a  link  that  ties  men  far  afield 
right  in  front  of  our  own  oncoming  with  folks  at  home, 
tanks.  I  was  driving  the  jeep.  In  **ft  seems  we  are  morale-builders, 
the  car  were  Phil  Ault,  of  United  said  Peterman.  “The  men  like  to  have 
Press,  and  Mike  Chinigo,  of  INS.  We  us  as  company,  and  we  seem  to  be 


continued  from  page  46 


IX.  AP  does  not  monopolia  ^ 
dominate  the  furnishing  of  news  ra 
ports,  news  pictures,  or  featurwj 
newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

X.  AP  does  not  monopolize  or  (kij 
inate  access  to  the  original  sourcai 
news. 

XI.  AP  does  not  monopolizi  o 
dominate  transmission  facilities  forti 
gathering  or  distribution  of  news  re 
ports,  news  pictures,  or  features. 

Dated  New  York,  N.  Y.,  this  IS 
day  of  January,  1944. 

Learned  Hand, 
Augustus  N.  Hans, 
Thomas  W.  Swan, 
Circuit  Judges  sitti: 
as  the  District  Cora 


NEA  Group  Formed 
On  Post-War  Ideas 

Formation  of  a  new  committee  to  i 
known  as  the  National  Editorial  Afl 
ciation  Community  Developia 
Committee  to  serve  as  a  clearing  Im 
through  which  newspapers  may  * 
change  ideas  on  community  expan* 
and  post-war  rehabilitation,  wtil 
noimced  this  week  by  Albert  S.  Had 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  News,  NEA  pK 
dent. 

Members  of  the  new  committesi 
Charles  P.  Helfenstein,  Live  fl 
(Fla.)  Suwanee  Democrat;  RayiM 
B.  Howard,  London  (Ohio)  MoA 
Press;  B.  E.  Elsters,  HouHon  (H 
Pioneer  Times;  Roy  A.  Brown,  S 
Rafael  (Cal.)  Daily  Independent;  • 
Leon  S.  Barnes,  North  English  (i 
Anchor. 


WHAT  COLUMNIST 

set  the  all-time  high  record  ' 
paid  admissions  to  the  aim 
Shorewood  Lectures? 

(See  page  51) 
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E jpOB  JANUARY  15, 

igper  ior  Excess 
ling  Studied  by 
[ewsprint  Group 

t  ffisHWCTON,  Jan.  14— The  Newspa- 
Induatry  Advisory  Committee  to- 
!!XJJrto~nsider  the  War  Produc- 
iKo^  Board’s  latest  suggestion  for 
the  problem  of  newsprmt  sup- 
a  V  for  papers  with  war-swollen  cir- 
I  H  l*ions-a  proposal  that  paper  be 
J,s*  revided  for  sales  in  excess  of  10% 

I  p„  .  increase,  the  publication  to  ab- 
iw  ,  ^  all  other. 

ect,TArthur  R.  Treanor,  director  of  the 
tii  Publishing  Division, 

hm  ainted  out  that  the  amended  limita- 
ttm  1,0  Older  on  newsprint  automatically 
Pn  jevides  for  newspaper  circulaticm 
1 1&  liM  in  1942  over  1941,  and  he  added: 
*•"  Erplolas  AHHada 

Those  few  newspapers  wWch  had 
?  irculotion  increases  exceeding  10% 

I  the  second  quarter  of  1943,  ccan- 
“  ®ed  with  the  quarterly  average  in 
g2,  will  be  given  favorable  consid- 
ration  by  the  Division  upon  appeal 
*  »  that  portion  of  the  circulation 
4ich  exceeds  10%.  Newspapers  with 
or  less  circulation  increases  are 
i^sected  to  absorb  such  increase  with- 
)  at  additional  tonnage.” 

*  *  Whether  this  proposition  would 
[jve  satiidactory  was  for  today’s 
^  ission  to  develop.  Donald  J.  Sterling, 
be  was  Donald  M.  Nelson’s  adviser 
"  1  newspaper  problems  for  many 
''1^  enths,  was  here  to  explain  the  dif- 
Eulties  of  West  Coast  publishers 
™  circulations  have  been  vastly 
lereased  by  the  creation  of  huge 
iSitary  installations  and  indxistrial 
[j  ,  hnts  and  who  say  they  caimot  op- 
'  rate  in  the  face  of  print  paper  cur- 
^  I  alment  at  its  present  level.  Other 
j  'est  Coast  publishers  or  their  repre- 
jjj^wtives  were  arriving  to  support 
Sterling’s  arg\inaent. 
r  Harold  Boeschenstein,  acting  chief 
^  A  the  forest  products  division  whose 
j,(i  Bsetion  it  is  to  determine  the  distri- 
ation  of  woodpulp  and  other  paper 
^lies,  was  to  be  present  in  the 
’  jj  ^  of  ending  controversy  over  ex- 
Kted  increas^  receipts  from  Can- 
la  and  the  disposition  of  that  ton- 

N' 

[  To  Clear  Up  Peiafs 

Ihe  Dominion  producers  had  prom- 
'oui  id  182,000  tons  monthly  for  the  first 
aarter  of  1944,  but  found  that  pro- 
action  would  be  bettered  and  that 
I  w  amount  could  be  increased  to 
10,000  tons  monthly  for  the  first  half 
'  this  year.  Mr.  Boeschenstein  an¬ 
te  i  }unced  that  the  paper  would  be 
'.j.,  ockpiled  as  a  protection  against  the 
nii>  issibilities  of  the  last  half  of  1944. 

.on  Ihe  hupiession  later  gained  ground 
r  el  at  it  would  be  distributed.  Next 
nsk  oa  reports  from  Canada  that  saies 
I  a  ould  be  made,  of  the  additionai  ton- 
iid  ife,  only  for  the  purpose  of  curent 
ire  ■;  that  any  part  not  intended  for 
*®iir.ption  would  be  naarketed  else- 

eii 

^  uKre  have  been  demands  by  in- 
hidual  publishers  and  groups  that 
'  iddltional  tonnage  be  marked  for 
_  trOiution  upon  arrival  thereby  im- 
the  current  supply  situation, 
y  ftat  phase  of  the  subject  is  to  be 
upon  by  Mr.  Boeschen- 
at  the  advisory  ccxnmittee  gath- 

l^dier  in  the  week,  the  printing 
^djnblishing  branch  had  anticipated 
f  Wiwered  several  questions  which 
have  been  raised. 

jConmentir.g  on  the  carrying  over  of 
^*iVdnt  saved  in  the  fourth  quarter 
19Q,  Mr.  Treanor  explained  that 
J  patmitted  use  of  newsprint  in 
N  fourth  quarter  of  1943,  which  had 


19  4  4 

not  been  used,  could  be  carried  over 
into  the  first  quarter  of  1944,  and 
added  to  the  newspaper’s  allowable 
consumption.  Savings  made  in  any 
calendar  quarter  may  be  used  in  sub¬ 
sequent  quarters,  he  said. 

ABC  Reports  Explained 

On  the  question  whether  a  pub¬ 
lisher  issues  separate  newspapers,  or 
separate  editions  of  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  number  and  form  of  the  reports 
hied  by  the  publisher  with  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  will  be  con¬ 


trolling  in  the  absence  of  special  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“Thus,”  explained  Mr.  Treanor,  “if 
a  publisher  hied  a  consolidated  state¬ 
ment  with  the  ABC  covering  morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  and  Simday  issues,  even 
if  these  issues  had  different  names, 
formats,  and  staffs,  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  in  the  administration  of 
Order  L-240,  will  hold  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  issues  one  newspaper.” 

Where  supplements  were  estab¬ 
lished  before  Jan.  1,  1943,  but  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  origmal  ba.se  period,  the 


Division  will  consider  ^jplieatioos 
for  supplemental  print  paper  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  addition  of  such 
supplements  increased  the  total  stee 
of  the  newspaper. 

MOVES  QUARTERS 

The  Free  French  Press  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Service,  an  agency  of  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Lib¬ 
eration,  Jan.  6  occupied  new  quarters 
at  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y.,  Robert  Valeur,  director,  has 
annoimced. 


End  of  an  Enemy 

In  a  split  second  this  enemy  plane  will  be  blasted 
from  the  skies  by  a  shell  from  one  of  our  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns  on  the  ground. 

How  can  a  gun  hit  a  plane  going  300  miles  an 
hour  20,000  feet  up . . .  when  it  takes  the  shell  13 
seconds  to  get  up  there  and  in  that  time  the  plane 
has  gone  more  than  a  mile.^  Besides,  the  shell  curves 
in  its  flight.  Wind  blows  it.  Gravity  pulls  on  it. 
Even  the  weather  aflfects  its  velocity. 

The  answer  is  the  Gun  Direaor — an  electricai 
brain  which  aims  the  guns.  Swiftly  it  plots  the 
plane’s  height  and  course.  Instantly  it  solves  the 
complex  mathematical  problem,  continuously  match¬ 
ing  the  curved  path  of  the  shell  to  the  path  of  the 
plane  so  that  the  two  will  meet.  It  even  times  the 
fuse  to  explode  the  shell  at  the  exact  instant. 

The  electrical  Gun  Director  has  greatly  increased  the 
deadliness  of  anti-aircraft  gunflre.  Develop^  by  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories  and  made  by  Western  Elec¬ 
tric,  it  is  one  of  many  war  weapons  now  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  peacetime  makers  of  Bell  Telephones. 

Until  the  last  enemy  plane  is  knocked  doum, 
buy  War  Bonds  regularly — all  you  can! 

Western  Etectric 
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50— C  IRCULATION 

ICMA  Members  Discuss 
Their  Future  Problems 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


OUR  LAST  column  (Jan.  1,  page  30) 

was  devoted  to  replies  from  ICMA 
members  to  a  questionnaire  on  the 
outlook  for  newspaper  circulation  dur¬ 
ing  1944.  Service  is  the  principal 
problem  confronting  circulation  man¬ 
agers  during  the  coming  year,  ICMA 
members  agreed.  Herewith  are  addi¬ 
tional  replies  which  were  not  included 
in  the  column  then  because  of  space 
exigencies: 

W.  A.  Cordingley,  Des  Moinea  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  sees  the  manpower 
shortage  (including  carrier  turnover) 
and  newsprint  rationing  as  the  major 
headaches  for  circulators  in  1944.  He 
remarks: 

“I  can  see  no  radical  changes  for 
the  circulation  manager  during  the 
coming  year,  but  predict  that  eve^ 
blooming  soul  in  the  department  will 
have  his  hands  full  in  maintaining 
a  fairly  satisfactory  distribution. 

Looks  ot  Post-War  Ira 

“Referring  to  the  post-war  era,  I 
think  a  lot  of  established  practices 
pertaining  to  the  handling  of  news 
will  be  thrown  out  the  window.  The 
best  post-war  newspapers,  m  my 
judgment,  will  have  shorter  stories  and 
more  of  them.  Circtilation  folks  must 
endeavor  to  strengthen  the  newspaper 
reading  habit  Faster  and  more  de¬ 
pendable  service  to  the  reader  will 
help.  Until  after  the  wm,  I  wonder 
if  there  is  a  half  way  satisJEactory  so¬ 
lution  to  the  carrier  boy  problem. 
Persistent  effort  for  improvement  is 
the  only  answer  I  know.” 

H.  E.  Murphree,  Houston  Chronicle, 
sees  transportation  as  the  principal 
problem,  and  predicts  that  advertising 
will  not  be  rationed  to  the  extent  that 
circulation  is  already.  He  states: 

“Circulation  managers,  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  do  not  look  for  radical  changes 
in  the  circulation  of  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  They  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  try  to  get  delivery,  through 
the  systems  and  methods  now  in  effect. 
Radical  changes  are  likely  to  come 
later. 

Sees  Coodeasatioa 

“In  the  post-war  era,  I  believe 
editorial,  circulation  departments,  ^ 
well  as  newspapers,  as  a  whole,  will 
profit  by  the  things  brought  about 
by  necessity.  'Riere  will  be  less  waste 
space  and  everything  that  goes  into 
a  newspaper  will  be  condensed  some¬ 
what  As  far  as  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  is  concerned,  I  believe  many 
expensive  practices  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued  entirely  or  curtailed  somewhat 
sudi  as  the  subsidizing  of  motor  route 
delivery.  Motor  routes  will  be  m^- 
tained  only  in  sections  and  localities 
where  the  territory  is  thickly  enough 
settled,  to  justify  motor  route  deliv¬ 
ery” 

J.  G.  Ward,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  offers  these  opinions  on  Ae 
general  situation  confronting  cir¬ 
culators: 

"Notwithstanding  the  far  reachmg 
effects  of  curtailments  in  newsprint, 
the  most  important  problem  facing 
newspaper  circulation  managers  in 
1944,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  how  many  copies 
can  be  printed  or  how  many  subscrip¬ 
tions  can  be  sold,  but  maintaining  an 
organization  adequate  to  continue  to 
put  the  newspaper  on  the  porch  of 
subscribers  the  newspaper  has  on  its 
list  today.  This  will  be  especially  true 
of  the  great  middle  class  of  news¬ 
papers,  those  in  between  the  small 
town  and  metropolitan  classification^ 
whose  preponderance  of  circulation  is 


maintained  on  a  carrier  home  deliv¬ 
ered  basis.  Fortunate  indeed  will  be 
the  newspaper  that  will  not  have  to 
discontinue  delivery  to  large  blocks 
of  subscribers  in  the  suburban  and 
country  territories,  and  even  in  the 
city  of  publication,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  will  simply  be  impossible 
to  get  carriers  to  maintain  delivery 
and  district  and  field  men  to  secmre 
and  maintain  a  carrier  force. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  many  new 
and  radical  methods  in  circulating 
newspapers  will  appear  in  1944.  We 
have  already  seen  some  of  them;  many 
that  we  didn’t  believe  could  be  done. 
Necessity  being  the  mother  of  inven¬ 
tion,  lo^  problems  will  probably 
dictate  and  offer  the  answer  to  nu¬ 
merous  heretofore  unheard  of  methods 
of  circulating  newspapers  during  the 
coming  year. 

“A  prediction  at  this  time  as  to 
what  the  newspaper  of  the  future  will 
be  like  is  nothing  but  a  mere  guess. 
If  the  present  emergency  has  taught 
us  anything,  it  has  demonstrated  that 
the  newspaper  is  a  most  useful,  and, 
therefore,  necessary  part  of  every 
American  home,  and  I  certainly  do 
not  agree  with  those  few  who  may 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
newspaper  is  out  of  date,  or  off  the 
beam.  In  my  opinion  its  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  is  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  than  ever,  and  probably  will 
fulfill  that  place  by  becoming  more 
interpretive  in  its  treatment  of  news. 

“The  only  real  solution  to  the  car¬ 
rier  boy  problem  is  for  the  war  to 
end.” 

J.  C.  Healy,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News,  views  the  situation  as  follows: 

“For  those  of  us  who  maintain  car¬ 
rier  organizations  I  feel  that  this  de¬ 
partment  will  occupy  most  of  our  time 
and  energy  as  this  part  of  our  organi¬ 
zation  is  now  being  subjected  to  a 
tremendous  turnover  in  carriers 
brought  on  because  of  several  reasons. 
First,  all  employables  in  the  family 
are  working  and  at  present  it  is  not 
necessary  for  those  of  school  age  to 
contribute  to  the  home;  second,  those 
of  high  school  age,  if  they  wish  em¬ 
ployment,  need  only  to  check  the 
bulletin  board  of  ^eir  school  and 
choose  the  hours  and  type  of  employ¬ 
ment  they  wish.  With  these  condi¬ 
tions  it  is  only  natural  that  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  proper  service  and  main¬ 
tain  an  efficient  organization  we  shall 
have  to  consider  our  carrier  problem 
the  most  important  problem. 

“I  don’t  believe  in  freezing  of  cir¬ 
culation;  we  should  try  and  nm  our 
circulation  on  a  non-returnable  basis 
to  prevent  waste.  Advertising  rates 
are  based  on  circulation  and  since 
circulation  is  the  prime  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  not  only  advertising  rates 
but  a  basis  on  which  the  worth  of  the 
newspaper  is  fixed,  advertising  if 
necessary  should  be  curtailed  and  not 
circulation.  Also  it  is  far  better  to 
disappoint  one  advertiser  on  a  page 
of  space  than  1,000  readers  of  their 
favorite  newspaper.” 

J.  H.  Oermae  CoMmeets 

James  H.  Gorman,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat-Chronicle,  offers  the  follow¬ 
ing; 

‘T  consider  that  the  most  important 
problems  facing  newspaper  circulation 
managers  in  1944  are  the  white  print 
paper  shortage,  plus  the  manpower 
shortage  and  carrier  boy  replacements. 
I  am  in  favor  of  freezing  circulation 
as  a  last  resort.  My  reasoning  on  this 
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matter  is  that  advertising  can  always  of  a  publisher  that  the  needs 
be  proevu^  with  ample  circulation,  subscribers  he  had  prior  to  a  m 
and  without  ample  circulation  it  is  a  date  are  more  essential  tK»B 
known  fact  that  advertising  comes  a  person  who  moved  to  thatZ 
hard.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  mimity  the  day  following  the 
circulation  in  far  away  places  that  is  up”  of  the  daily’s  circulation, 
of  no  immediate  value  to  the  local  “I  do  not  expect  any  radical  ch«B, 
advertisers  should  be  curtailed  at  once,  in  the  methods  of  circulating^^ 
When  the  squeeze  is  on,  I  think  50-50  papers  in  1944. 
would  be  fair  to  both  the  advertising  “In  the  postwar  era,  news  rfctui, 
and  circulation  departments.  and  wire  photos  will  likely  read 

“I  believe  that  newspapers  will  be-  new  high  in  general.  It  is  liW^ 
come  more  expansive  and  informative,  foreign  news  will  occupy  mott  lu 
giving  a  great  deal  of  foreign  news  than  ever  before  and  analysts  ^ 
becaxise  of  our  future  position  in  the  world  news  will  be  more  widdy  m 
post-war  world.  In  other  words.  The  armies  of  occupation  will  lU 
where  the  American  public  will  have  include  Canadians  and  U.  S.  ciU 
to  pay  the  freight  on  commitments  in  large  numbers.  Until  all 
throughout  the  global  area,  it  is  im-  have  been  re- united,  foreign^ 
portant  that  newspapers  inform  people  will  be  a  close  second  to  local  J 
of  conditions  and  the  reason  for  them.”  national  news,  from  the  standj 
Naw  Davalepments  Expactad  of  reader  interest.  ^ 

Elmer  H.  Schroeder,  Milwaukee  “Condensation  of  newspapers, 
Journal,  places  personnel  as  the  top  continue  only  so  long  as  ik, 

problem  in  1944,  stating  in  part:  print  rationing  makes  it  necessj 

“We  believe  that  freezing  circula-  soon  as  the  world  newsprint  i 
tion  everywhere  but  in  our  natural  uation  has  improved,  advertising, 
Milwaukee  trading  area  is  important,  be  entitled  toa  large  portion  of 
We  have  done  it  and  will  continue  to  ® j  space.  The  principle  of  balanc 
do  it  as  long  as  it  is  necessary.  We  advertismg  with  news  content  i 
have  discontinued  circulating  in  some  apply  in  the  post-war  y, 

scattered  areas.  In  our  case,  the  edl- 

torial,  advertising  and  circulation  de-  From  R.  F.  Marx,  circulation  n, 
partments  have  all  co-operated  and  .  *  Angeles  Times,  came 

because  of  it,  we  have  been  able  to  comment: 

stay  within  our  1943  accumulated  .  ®  diost  im^rtant  problem 
newsprint  quota  despite  our  appeal  subscribers.  Circuljii 

tonnage,  having  saved  in  the  first  six  ^  frozen  and  advertii 

months  an  amount  equal  to  the  addi-  ^  rationed.  Treni 

tional  tonnage  we  were  allowed  in  the  definitely  toward  won 

last  six  months.  “  a^^s,  dealers,  route  superria 

“As  far  as  the  postwar  era  is  con-  etc.  There  will  be  smaller  newspt|i 
cemed,  we  are  sure  that  there  will  be  the  i»st-war  era.  Editorial  o 
many  new  developments  in  circulation  adveitb 

practices,  especially  in  transportation  will  be  eliminated  several  days 
and  selling.  week.  Carrier  boys  will  be  a  ps 

“Your  boy  problem  is  cconpara-  coming  decade.” 

tively  easy  for  us  to  answer.  As  you  w  w 

know,  we  are  alone  in  the  evening  XujO  AIUIOUHCGS 
field  in  Milwaukee  and,  while  we  R/TomViAre 

have  had  a  few  difficulties  in  iso-  w  memoers 
lated  spots,  our  carrier  problem  has  Audit  Bureau  of  Circlukij 

not  been  a  very  great  one,  not  nearly  announces  the  following  new 
as  tough  as  in  most  towns  and  on  bers: 
most  morning  papers.” 

Joseph  E.  Fehrenbach,  Kitchener 
(Ont)  Daily  Record,  views  the  sit- 
uation  from  the  Canadian  standpoint  ledo,  Ohio; 
as  follows: 

“The  most  important 
facing  the  Canadian  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  in  1944  will  likely  arise  out  of 
the  rationing  of  newsprint  and  the 
freezing  of  labor. 

“Freezing  circulation  of  a  daily 
newspaper  does  not  seem  reasonable 
if  we  admit  that  subscribers  are  the 
first  need  of  every  newspaper.  In  a 
democratic  country  where  rationing 
of  commodities  is  the  order  of  the  C. 
day,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  per- 
son  would  agree  with  the  declaration 
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Vitamin  Copy  Seen  Good 
for  Food  Advertisers 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


!!  (No.  66  in  a  mtIm) 

ntOH  time  to  time,  this  column  has 
*  jyntion^  the  educational  advertis- 
M  copy  ru"  Safeway  Stores, 

j  m  advertising  “tradesman”  had,  10 
MTS  ago,  offered  to  prepare  a  weekly 
2unm  of  recipes  and  menu  sugges- 
gjns.  such  as  Safeway  now  runs  al- 
p,st  every  week,  he  wouldn’t  have 
lottcn  past  the  first  office  boy  in  the 
irerage  chain,  or  super  market  gen- 
pal  oflSce.  We  wish  we  knew  the 
Bjnie  or  names  of  the  individuals  who 
have  built  up  the  program  now  used 
^  one  of  the  largest  chains  of  food 
iloicg  in  the  country. 

Not  knowing  who  they  are,  we  still 
py  “thaidcs”  for  the  constructive  job 
^  to  date,  and  hope  that  the  few 
ppagraphs  in  this  column  devoted  to 
iDother  educational  idea,  may  be  seen 
by  the  right  individuals  in  this  chain 
jad  the  thousands  of  other  food  mar¬ 
ket  operators  in  the  U.  S. 

Vitamias  Cited 

Not  knowing  who  they  are,  we  still 
dietitian  or  home  economics  expert, 
but  being  an  average  consumer,  busy 
Bost  of  the  time,  concerned  occasion- 
iQy  about  our  health  and  most  cer- 
binly  interested  in  the  health  of  our 
Biinediate  family  and  those  who  keep 
our  office  fimctioning,  we  are  very 
Buch  interested  in  the  quantity  and 
dnds  of  foods  we  are  now  eating,  and 
fhat,  if  anything,  they  have  to  do 
vith  our  general  health  and  well¬ 
being.  Further,  we  are  very  much 
interested  in  what  Vitamins  we  need 
every  day  and  the  best  source  for  ob- 
hining  these  health-giving  units. 

Those  who  prefer  to  take  their  Vita- 
Bins  in  pill  or  capsule  form  may  do 
so.  This  is  still  a  free  country,  and 
it'i  none  of  our  business  if  our  fellow 
Americans  want  to  spend  one,  ten  or 
)  hundred  million  dollars  for  com- 
nercial  Vitamins;  yet,  doesn’t  it  make 
ntt  to  "sell  Vitamins  in  their  origi- 
aal  packages?”  By  that,  we  mean  the 
Kg^bles,  fruits,  meats,  cereals  and 
fairy  fo<xis  that  contain  the  Vitamins 
in  their  natural  state. 

The  average  food  market  has  in 
slock  every  day  about  1,500  to  3,000 
iiiaent  items — some  fresh,  some 
nnned  or  bottled.  In  this  long  list 
of  foods  may  be  foimd  hundreds  of 
Hans  that  are  high  in  Vitamins  A,  B, 
C,  D  and  G.  Why  not  devote  a  little 
put  of  the  grocer’s  daily  or  weekly 
idmtisements  to  short  paragraphs 
nd  eoBdensed  listings  of  those  prod- 

Iwill  give  the  family  the  Vi- 
ey  need  every  day. 

«lltB9  Idea  DNicalt 

any  new  advertising  idea  is 
y,  and  today  it’s  doubly  hard 
he  average  food  operator — 
vith  10  or  more  employes — is 
with  a  shortage  of  cwnpe- 
lack  of  time,  lack  of  mer- 
lack  of  meats  and  many 
ns  that  just  can’t  be  had  in 
uantities.  So,  don’t  expect 
narket  operator  you  call  on 
ne  Vitamin  idea  and  start  a 
diedule  within  an  hour, 
m  time  to  digest  the  argu- 
it  follow.  And  don’t  ^ve  up 
ime  he  says  no.  If  his  mar- 
rage  or  above  in  its  clientele, 
lects  to  remain  in  the  food 
after  the  war  is  won  in 
lis  idea  will  give  him  an  edge 
tition  that  nothing  can  offset, 
hat  sound  and  fool-proof, 
t  step  in  selling  such  a  cam- 
iny  food  market  is  this:  learn 


about  Vitamins,  all  of  them,  and  what 
they  have  to  do  with  the  health  and 
growth  of  any  individual.  The  sim¬ 
plest  way  to  get  this  information  is  to 
go  to  your  local  book  store  and  order 
a  copy  of  “Feeding  the  Family,”  by 
Dr.  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  publish^  by 
the  Macmillan  Company. 

This  valuable  book  not  only  gives 
you  the  complete  story  about  all  of 
the  Vitamins  but  also  gives  you  tables 
showing  what  foods  are  needed  for 
various  classifications  of  families  and 
individuals.  As  an  example,  an  in¬ 
valid,  bedridden,  requires  less  than 
half  the  amount  of  food  needed  by  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  family,  who  is 
working  in  an  office  or  in  a  war  plant. 

In  addition  to  this  book,  you  should 
also  have  the  book,  “Food  Values  in 
Shares  and  Weights,”  by  Dr.  Clara 
Mae  Taylor,  who  worked  with  Dr. 
Rose  for  many  years.  In  this  book 
you  will  find  several  hundred  of  the 
food  items  sold  in  your  prospect’s 
market,  listed  as  to  weight,  calcium 
content,  calories,  protein  and  Vitamin 
content. 

If  the  market  you  solicit  is  in  the 
“Super  Class,”  one  that  runs  from 
four  full  columns  to  a  full  page  every 
week,  the  copy  should  be  rim  as  an 
editorial  feature.  If  the  market  runs 
around  eight  inches  a  week,  on  Thurs¬ 
days  or  Fridays,  use  about  half  of  the 
space  for  Vitamin  talk,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  ad  listings  of  foodstuffs 
that  fit  the  copy.  Note:  Dr.  Taylor 
gives  you  food  items  for  the  listings. 

In  every  high  school,  or  in  your  city 
health  department,  may  be  found  a 
trained  dietitian  who  will  be  glad  to 
talk  over  with  you  the  editorial  slants 
that  make  up  the  copy  for  the  ads. 
Seek  out  this  individual;  tell  him  or 
her  the  whole  story,  and  then  get  your 
copy  leads  for  the  ads  from  him. 

After  you  have  obtained  the  basic 
copy  ideas  from  the  dietitian,  write 
up  about  10  ads,  two  on  Vitamin  “A,” 
two  on  Vitamin  “B,”  etc.  Keep  the 
ads  short,  not  over  100  words.  When 
they  are  finished,  let  one  of  your  copy 
readers  in  your  editorial  offices  write 
the  headlines.  He  will  put  some  life 
and  dash  into  them. 

Experioieat  at  Heoie 

To  get  the  last  ounce  of  value  out 
of  your  own  studies  and  interviews, 
start  serving  in  your  own  home,  bal¬ 
anced  meals,  taken  from  the  books 
you'  own  and  watch  the  health  of  your 
own  family.  Don’t  treat  them  as  “Test 
Rats,”  who  are  fed  all  sorts  of  de¬ 
ficiency  diets,  to  learn  which  foods  are 
needed  for  growth,  etc.;  but  stick  to 
a  basic  diet  of  many  different  kinds 
of  foods  that  give  your  family  the 
Vitamins  they  need  each  day. 

Up  to  now,  the  Safeway  people, 
through  their  Homemakers’  Bureau 
and  Julia  Lee  Wright,  its  director,  are 
the  only  food  people  we  know  about 
who  have  bought  space  for  informa¬ 
tive,  educational,  advertising  copy. 
Iheir  formula  is  so  simple.  You  sim¬ 
ply  study  the  needs  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  or  several  hundred  thousand 
families;  then,  give  them  recipes  and 
menus  that  fit  the  times  and  seasons. 
No  one  has  a  copyright  on  this  idea. 
It’s  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  why  haven’t 
more  food  store  operators  caught  on 
to  this  simple  idea? 

Vitamins  are  now  talked  about  more 
than  any  other  product  sold  in  drug 
stores  and  in  s<Kne  food  markets. 
Everybody  feels  that  he  needs  more 
Vitamins;  but  which,  and  how  many, 

and  from  what  sources? 


The  Worry  Clinic 

By  DR.  GEORGE  W.  CRANE 


spent  on  that  full  page,  perhaps 
they  wouldn’t  average  two  minutes 
apiece,  U  that. 

The  product  of  the  percentage  of 
readers  attracted  thereto,  multiplied 
by  the  average  time,  gives  the  at- 
tenslty  value.  Here  It  would  be  100 
X  2,  or  200. 

Attenslty  Value  Of  Pictures 

A  full  page  of  a  standard  news¬ 
paper  contains  8  columns.  This 
dally  psychology  feature  doesn’t  to¬ 
tal  quite  one  full  column. 

Suppose  we  filled  that  picture 
page  with  eight  or  nine  varied 
columns  like  this  one.  Would  the 
attenslty  value  be  greater  or  less? 

If  not  more  than  50%  of  all  read¬ 
ers  stopped  to  look  at  any  of  these 
eight  or  nine  printed  features  on 
our  test  page,  but  If  they  averaged 
five  minutes  to  the  page,  the  at¬ 
tenslty  value  would  be  50  x  5  or  250. 

Thus,  it  would  exceed  the  value 
of  the  full  page  of  pictures  that 
attracted  the  eye  of  every  reader. 
Moreover,  If  It  caused  you  to  write 
for  psychological  bulletins,  patterns, 
recipes,  etc.,  the  latter  would  be 
valuable  by-products  of  the  page 
that  later  would  be  dlssemliuited 
throughout  the  newspaper's  circula¬ 
tion  area. 

Modem  journalists  are  beginning 
to  give  heed  to  this  attenslty  value 
of  newspaper  space.  Since  news¬ 
print  Is  at  a  premium,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  Is  the  textbook  of  America, 
especially  during  the  last  42  years 
of  our  lives  when  we  are  no  longer 
In  contact  with  the  school  system. 
It  behooves  lu  to  get  the  maximum 
returns  from  every  Inch  of  space. 
Editors  Are  Experimenting 

American  editors  are  experiment¬ 
ing  in  order  to  further  Improve  the 
readability  and  constructive  worth 
of  your  dally  newspaper. 

For  the  past  several  years  they 
have  sponsored  surveys  to  determine 
which  features  attracted  the  most 
attention. 

The  next  step  forward  will  be  to 
determine  the  attenslty  value  of 
features  and  pictures. 

Added  to  the  latter,  will  then  be 
the  Infiuence  of  the  mall  service  and 
those  educational  bulletins,  charts 
or  rating  scales  that  go  into  the 
newspaper  area. 

My  mall  pull  for  this  psychology 
column  alone,  for  instance,  averages 
between  3%  and  5%  of  the  total 
circulation  each  year,  so  you  can 
appreciate  the  vast  educational  In¬ 
fiuence  of  a  dally  newspaper.  Your 
editor  is  thus  a  great  educational 
director. 

(Always  write  to  Dr.  Crane  In 
care  of  this  newspaper,  enclosing 
along  3r  stamped,  addressed  en¬ 
velope  and  a  dime  to  cover  typing 
or  printing  costs  when  yon  seek 
personal  advice  or  one  of  his 
psychological  charts.) 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  “ATTENSITY” 

Dr.  Crane’s  “attensity”  value  is  indirectly  measured  by  his  heavy 
mail  input.  In  1943,  this  totaled  8,076  letters  from  the  Akron 
BEACON  JOURNAL  alone,  or  7%  of  the  total  circulation. 

Professional  men  and  women  are  well  represented  in  Dr.  Crane’s 
null,  for  1.873  dentists  wrote  to  him  last  year,  as  well  as  almost  1,(KM) 
priests  and  clergymen. 

Dr.  Crane’s  appearance  in  the  Tennessee  Theater  at  Knoxville  last 
season  was  a  complete  sell-out  and  set  the  record,  says  C.  W.  Bevinger. 
He  recently  addressed  2,700  TOWN  HALL  women  at  the  Fisher 
Theater  in  Detroit,  where  Donglas  Martin  introdneed  him.  He  has 
set  the  record  for  the  largest  single  audience  in  the  famous  annual 
SHOREWOOD  LECTURE  SERIES  of  Milwaukee,  where  he  has 
proved  so  popular  he  has  appeared  ten  times! 

Dr.  Crane  writes  two  daily  newspaper  columns  that  rate  topnotch 
on  reader  polls.  KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC.,  handles  his 
“WORRY  CXINIC.,”  whUe  the  TRIBUNE  NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
handles  his  QUIZ  COLUMN,  also  headed  ’*TEST  YOUR  HORSE 
SENSE.” 


If  you  lire  Interested  In  adver¬ 
tising  or  journalism,  be  sure  to 
study  this  Case  Record.  Psy¬ 
chology  has  coined  the  new  word 
“attenslty”  to  measure  not  only 
the  attention  attracting  value  of 
pictures  versus  printed  copy,  but 
also  the  length  of  time  readers 
spend  on  any  page  or  featnre.  1 
have  lectured  before  several  news¬ 
paper  conventions  on  this  subject 
aiifl  find  that  modern  editors 
are  doing  everything  they  can  to 
lncrea.se  the  “attenslty”  value  of 
your  dally  newspaper. 


CASE  B-218:  Wilton  E.  Hall,  aged 
42,  Is  one  of  America’s  most  enter¬ 
prising  newspaper  editors. 

"For  the  past  few  years.  I  have 
watched  surveys  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  habits,”  be  commented. 

“I  have  noticed  that  pictures, 
whether  good,  bad  or  indifferent, 
seem  to  rate  very  high  In  attention 
attracting  value. 

"Apparently  they  contrast  with 
the  printed  page  and  thus  have  a 
unique  advantage. 

“But  many  people  who  glance  at 
a  picture,  may  turn  away  within  a 
few  seconds. 

“Don’t  you  think  a  printed  col¬ 
umn  that  holds  the  readers  tor  sev¬ 
eral  minutes,  may  be  more  valuable 
than  an  equal  space  devoted  to  a 
picture  that  catches  greater  atten¬ 
tion,  but  doesn’t  hold  It?” 
DIAGNOSIS 

In  psychology  we  have  lately 
coined  the  word  “attenslty”  to 
measure  the  very  thing  that  this 
astute  editor  has  in  mind. 

"Attenslty”  combines  both  atten¬ 
tion  value,  plus  intensity  or  dura¬ 
tion  of  that  attention. 

Suppose  a  newspaper  runs  a  full 
page  of  pictures.  Probably  100% 
of  the  readers  will  glance  at  some 
portion  of  that  page,  for  plctvires 
do  have  tremendous  attention  at¬ 
tracting  value. 

But  If  you  were  to  use  a  stop 
watch  and  measure  the  time  they 
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180  Key  Cities  Now 
Aiding  Waste  Drive 


AN  intensive  survey  of  210  key  cities 

in  all  parts  of  the  country,  com¬ 
pleted  this  week  by  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Campaign  committee, 
showed  that  180  of  them  are  now  co¬ 
operating  in  the  drive.  Many  of  them, 
however,  particularly  the  very  large 
cities  with  gigantic  organization  prob¬ 
lems,  have  been  slow  in  getting 
start^,  a  condition  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  overall  lag  in  col¬ 
lections,  the  committee  believes. 

Of  the  cooperating  cities,  64  started 
after  Dec.  6,  the  official  opening  date 
of  the  campaign,  but  before  Jan.  12. 
Fourteen  others  began  after  Jan.  12. 
With  most  of  the  campaigns  already 
rolling  or  about  to  get  under  way, 
the  committee  expects  the  dismal  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  past  few  weeks  to  brighten 
in  the  near  future. 

bn  an  estimate  given  to  the  naticmal 
committee  by  the  WPB  pasteboard 
division  this  week,  mill  receipts  for  the 
month  of  December  were  placed  at 
530,000  tons.  This  figure  is  consid¬ 
erably  better  than  the  average  for 
the  past  several  months,  and  the 
highest  since  last  March.  But,  the 
monthly  goal  still  remains  at  667,000 
tons  and  still  far  from  attainment. 

Mill  Receipts 

Mills  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  support  the 
newspapers  are  giving,  according  to 
notices  received  at  national  headquar¬ 
ters,  but  most  of  them  still  find  their 
waste  paper  stocks  dangerously  low. 
A  Wisconsin  mill  reported  that  its  in¬ 
ventory  is  down  to  a  one-day  supply. 
One  in  Michigan  baa  had  to  curtail 
production  because  of  the  shortage, 
and  is  now  operating  at  only  68%  of 
capacity. 

Four  mills  in  the  New  York  City 
area,  producing  65,  61,  43,  and  65% 
of  capacity,  respectively,  have  told  the 
committee  that  much  greater  quan¬ 
tities  are  needed. 

The  report  of  last  week  that  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  in  New  York  were  hav¬ 
ing  their  waste  paper  burned  (E.  4  P., 
Jan.  8,  p.  10)  brought  forth  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  Clinton  M.  White,  re¬ 
gional  salvage  director,  upon  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Herbert  M.  Faust,  chief  of 
the  War  Production  Board’s  salvage 
division.  Mr.  White  reported  the  story 
was  true,  but  that  some  of  the  material 
destroyed  was  highly  confidential,  an¬ 
other  portion  of  it  such  things  as  spare 
ration  coupons. 

Asseiwsce  •ivea 

He  gave  asurance,  however,  that  the 
agencies  would  salvage  all  the  paper 
they  could  for  war  use  in  the  future. 
“Tlie  salvage  division  of  the  WPB.”  he 
declared,  “wiU  act  promptly  on  any 
situation  brought  to  its  attention 
where  waste  paper  is  being  destroyed 
instead  of  being  salvaged.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  waste  paper  to  the  war 
effort  is  so  great  that  no  one  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  necessity  for  saving  it” 

Mr.  Faust  who  ordered  the  investi¬ 
gation  in  response  to  a  complaint  from 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Neto  York  Sun, 
national  chairman  of  the  campaign, 
said  that  government  agencies  on  the 
whole  were  cooperating  in  the  drive. 

Hie  OWI,  which  destroyed  almost 
half  its  waste  paper  in  recent  months 
because  of  its  confidential  nature,  says 
arrangements  have  been  made  for 
pulping  all  of  it  henceforth,  secret 
and  non-secret  The  confidential 
documents  of  the  New  York  office 
now  are  shredded,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  guards. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  re¬ 
ported  in  its  issue  of  Jan.  1  that  em¬ 


ployes  of  government  agencies  in  that 
city  celebrated  New  Year’s  Eve  “by 
turning  the  streets  around  the  build¬ 
ing  (the  Furniture  Mart,  where  the 
offices  are  located)  into  a  snow  storm 
of  scrap  paper.”  It  urged  government 
agencies  to  cut  down  its  paper  use 
and  salvage  waste  as  they  are  asking 
private  industries  and  citizens  to  do. 

In  a  discussion  of  various  collection 
methods  this  week,  members  of  the 
national  committee  said  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that  curbstone  collections 
are  superior  to  other  methods  in  some 
cities.  A  number  of  mill  operators 
are  of  that  opinion,  it  was  pointed  out. 
and  a  report  this  week  from  Rochester 
demonstrated  that  there  the  curbstone 
method  was  far  ahead. 

In  a  three-day  period,  Jan.  9-11, 
despite  extremely  bad  weather,  Roch¬ 
ester  collected  650  tons  at  the  curb¬ 
stones.  ‘Hie  best  previous  collection 
was  525  tons  in  a  month. 

Papers  Praised 

Without  exception,  the  mills  praise 
the  publicity  support  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  Wherever  efficient  collection 
plans  have  been  organized,  they  report, 
the  newspapers  have  been  the  chief 
factors. 

Mr.  Faust,  also  enthusiastic  about 
the  work  of  the  press  in  the  campaign, 
wired  Mr.  Friendly  this  week  that 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  exclusive  of 
Pittsburgh,  collected  45  carloads  in  a 
concerted  drive,  Sumter,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  172,000  poimds  in  a  3-day  cam¬ 
paign,  and  fitchburg.  Mass.,  142  tons 
in  one  day,  all  of  them  with  the  news¬ 
papers  strongly  cooperating. 

What  the  newspapers  can  do  to  put 
real  spirit  into  the  campaigns  in  their 
communities  is  well  indicated  by  re¬ 
ports  received  by  the  committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week. 

In  Boston,  the  Post,  Globe,  Record- 
American,  Traveler,  and  Christian 
Science  Monitor  have  joined  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  covering  Boston  and  40  nearby 
communities.  The  results  have  been 
somewhat  better  than  satisfactory,  as 
indicated  by  a  report  from  A.  Warren 
Norton,  of  the  Monitor. 

Laacaster,  Pa.,  All  Oat 

“When  the  campaign  started,”  said 
Mr.  Norton,  “there  was  some  talk  of 
a  quota  of  a  million  pounds.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  collected 
about  three  million  pounds  to  date,  we 
have  thrown  away  the  quotas  and  are 
proceeding  to  set  collection  records.” 

The  campaign  is  being  engineered 
by  a  committee  of  Mr.  Norton,  Eddie 
Dimn,  of  the  Post,  H.  G.  Kem,  of  the 
Record-American,  Davis  Taylor,  of  the 
Globe,  and  H.  F.  l^eeler,  of  the  Trav¬ 
eler,  with  the  help  of  B.  G.  Waters, 
Jr.,  of  the  WPB  Salvage  Division,  and 
George  G.  Hyland,  Public  Works 
Commissioner  of  Boston,  who,  says 
Mr.  Norton,  “have  both  given  tremen¬ 
dous  impetus  to  the  campaign  as 
have  the  salvage  chairmen  in  all  the 
communities.” 

Boston’s  newspapers  have  given 
considerable  space  to  the  campaign, 
running,  from  day  to  day,  display  ads, 
collection  date  tables,  news  stories, 
pictures,  and  editorials.  The  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  salvage  tonnage  is 
a  good  measure  of  the  value  of  these 
methods. 

In  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  Lancaster 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  published  by  Col.  J. 
Hale  Steinman,  have  been  going  all- 
out  in  the  waste  paper  drive,  and  they 
have  got  results. 

Since  October,  Lancaster  has  been 
exceeding  by  far  its  collection  quotas, 
through  a  plan  by  which  school  chil- 
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CARL  JONES  HONORED 


C«rl  W.  Jones,  left,  is  shown  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  recent  "war  activities  award" 
of  the  Minneapolis  Advertising  Club  from 
Joyce  Swan,  president  of  the  club  and 
business  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune.  Jones,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal  and  a 
Minneapolis  communal  leader  for  many 
years,  is  serving  without  pay  as  regional 
deputy  director  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  has  been  active  in  scrap  collections, 
and  is  active  in  numerous  other  civic 
undertakings. 


dren  make  regular  visits  to  homes  in 
their  neighborhoods.  The  paper  col¬ 
lected  is  brought  to  the  schools  where 
it  is  picked  up  by  junk  dealers,  the 
money  going  into  various  school  funds. 

Col.  Steinman,  who  is  past-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has  been 
working  effectively  in  the  scrap  paper 
drive,  both  as  publisher  of  the  Lancas¬ 
ter  Newspapers  and  as  chairman  of  the 
county’s  defense  council. 

Liberal  and  vigorous  use  of  news¬ 
paper  publicity  is  seen  as  the  reason 
for  Lancaster’s  success.  Col.  Stein¬ 
man  reports  that  since  the  record  col¬ 
lection  of  October,  636  tons,  the  collec¬ 
tions  have  continued  exceptionally 
good,  with  only  simple  Page  1  remind¬ 
ers  necessary  now.  The  momentum  of 
past  publicity,  he  says,  still  carries 
the  campaign  forward.  No  sign  of  a 
letdown  is  apparent  either  in  the 
household  or  the  schools. 

Omaha  is  not  content  to  coast  along 
on  the  Pulitzer  Prize  the  World~Her- 
ald  won  for  its  splendid  work  in  the 
scrap  metal  drive  in  1942.  By  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  army,  the  local  salvage 
committee  got  both  trucks  and  men 
to  help  the  school  children  collect 
waste  paper.  The  children  got  a  real 
kick  out  of  working  with  soldiers, 
and  collections  boomed. 

A  further  inducement  was  offered  in 
the  form  of  a  blue  feather,  given  to 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  city  who  par¬ 
ticipates.  The  slogan,  “A  Feather  in 
Your  Cap,”  went  along  with  it,  and  the 
idea  clicked.  Despite  uncomfortable 
memories  of  last  yeati’s  waste  paper 
debacle,  which  hit  the  West  hardest, 
Omaha  collected  more  than  300  tons 
during  a  two-week  period. 

In  numerous  other  cities,  the  salvage 
drive  is  catching  on.  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
collected  23  pounds  per  capita  in  one 
month;  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  3.2 
pounds  per  capita  in  a  day;  Clinton, 
Iowa,  102  pounds  in  a  two-day  drive; 
Washington,  D.  C.,  13.3  pounds  per 
capita  in  one  month,  not  including 
government  agencies. 

Sydney  J.  Harris,  Chicago  Daily 
News  columnist,  suggests  one  way  to 
save  paper  is  to  go  after  mailing 
lists.  In  his  column,  “Here  Is  Chi¬ 
cago,”  Harris  offers  the  following  sug¬ 
gestion  to  the  Chicago  committee 
working  on  the  paper  salvage  drive: 

“We’re  confident  that  thousands — 


lisbers  J 

,ble  degr* 


maybe  millions — of  tons  a  ycm 
be  saved  if  business  firms  revkM 
mailing  lists  up  to  date.  Sm)i 
ing,  the  swaybacked  postnaa 
us  a  bundle  of  letters  that  are 
ly  tossed  into  the  waste 
too,  naturally. 

“How  we  ever  got  on  the  mailing 
of  the  Dallas  Chamber  Music  SoL^ 
will  forever  remain  a  mystery.l^^Il^nt 
never  been  in  Dallas  and  we  woul4l^  jidio 
recognize  chamber  music  if  we  and 

in  the  same  chamber  with  it.  AntolUisin® 
our  regular  letter-senders,  alio,  a  ftk-irgTs 
the  Tiny  Woodmen  of  America,  of  a 

Nadir  Hand  Laundry,  an  outfit  s*!!h  ^  the 
Klassy  Kut  Klothes  for  Kute  Kidd*  Shers  As 
four  loan  companies  practically  pm,  ^  a,mua 
ising  to  pay  us  interest  if  we’ll  ja  *ssoeiati" 
take  out  a  little  loan.  .  .  .  of . 

"Then,  too,  there’s  the  matter  u,  Eva 
addresses.  We  still  get  letteti  *  at 
dressed  to  the  place  we  used  to  li«i]  t  ^  jje 
years  ago.  The  things  folio*  ;  to 
around  ghoulishly,  from  houis  ^  n 
house,  like  ghosts  of  the  past.  Mavj  ...npi 
50  different  postal  clerks  work  on  a 
litUe  letter.” 

In  a  letter  sent  to  newspaper  pyj 
Ushers  Jan.  6,  Mr.  Friendly  agj 
urged  still  greater  publicity  efioi  ^ufacti 
“Only  yesterday,”  he  wrote,  ‘‘theWl 
notified  us  that  waste  paper  is  «  wini 
this  country’s  No.  1  critical  maten  i 
...  the  mills  are  crying  for  p^  ^  ^ 

are  only  working  60-75%  capad;  ^ 

Last  week’s  collections  on  waste  pap  * 
were  only  114,000  tons.  We  ne 
155,000  tons  every  week.  Tlie  probfc 
is  far  from  being  solved.  tm 

“Reports  from  all  over  the  count 
show  the  public  is  very  apathefcl 
this  Waste  Paper  Campaign.  It  HeJ 
to  us  that  only  forceful  display  adra 
tising  and  continuous  publidty  il 
arouse  them  to  a  pitch  necessary  to  a 
in  the  tonnage. 

“The  collection  of  waste  paper  j 
just  as  important  a  war  story  in  m 
paper  as  any  other  piece  of  newt  kL 

“We  greatly  appreciate  the  iJCtauton 
job  that  is  being  done  by  some  of 
newspapers,  but  we  urge  all  those  n  The  I 
haven’t  started  their  campaigns  to^have  lab 
so  at  once.”  .|ud  loyk 

■  ^tiin  io 

Store  Issues  Service 
Edition  of  N.  Y.  Dcnlri  yme.  T 
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The  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  ine 
operation  with  Spear  &  Co.,  openk 


of  five  furniture  stores  in  t^  Iw”  ..  *  * 


York  area,  issued  this  week  Vel 
No.  1  of  a  “Servicemen’s  Editioa*  ^ 
be  prepared  for  distribution  to  ■J™? 


■km  is  i 

armed  forces  each  week  until  ferf*,. 


ii  baih  a 
maa  and 


meeting.*; 

one  anot 


notice. 

Reproduced  by  photo  ofibet,  tl 
paper  has  12  6V^  in.  by  8%  in.  pif 
containing  general  news,  sports  « 
umns,  editorials,  two  pages  ol.|i 
tures,  Walter  Winchell,  Damoo  Bl 
yon,  comic  strips,  etc.  The  last  ft 
carries  an  institutional  messaged 
Spear’s,  which  is  paying  the  prod) 
tion  and  distribution  costs.  T^  ■ 
sage  is  approved  by  the  Mirror. 

The  firat  edition  was  about 
copies.  Some  of  it  went  in  bulk  ^ 
ments  to  special  services  diviskM 
the  armed  forces,  for  direct  distrM 
tion  to  the  men,  the  rest  being 
out  to  patrons  at  the  company’s  slil| 
complete  with  mailing  envelope 

Since  Nov.  1,  1943,  Spear’s  in 
burgh  have  been  sending  out  a 
lar  paper,  in  conjunction  with 


Bsfen 

««•*  sat  cutWMV/iA  ws«a* 

Sun-Telegraph,  as  have  Jordan 
&  Co.,  a  Boston  department  stora*^ 
the  Boston  Herald 


PAPER  FOR  TYPOS 

“The  Letter  From  Home,”  a  p!^ 
press-printed  tabloid,  is  teing  fi, 
lished  periodically  by  San  Anh^ 
Typographical  Union  No.  172,  fofi 
entertainment  and  edificatioa 
printers  now  in  the  armed  forc*» 
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vans  Urges  ANPA  to 
[ave  Salaried  President 


jSSERTING  that  newspaper  pub-  the  industry.  Committees  and  indus- 
'  fehprt  are  responsible,  “to  a  culp-  try  leaders  labored  incessantly  and 
■degree,”  for  the  present  critical  loyally  in  behalf  of  the  industry,  but 
^ILcrint  situation  and  the  incursion  after  it  was  too  late. 

both  as  a  disseminator  of  Mr.  Evans  took  on  the  double-bar- 
*  and  as  a  highly  competitive  ad-  relied  task  of  criticizing  newspaper 
l^ing  medium,  Silliman  Evans,  publishers  for  lax  methods  in  meeting 
r^icago  Sun  publisher,  suggested  the  radio  competition  during  the  early 
of  a  full-time  salaried  president  stages  of  commercial  broadcasting  and 
,  jjjp  American  Newspaper  Pub-  the  FCC  for  its  apparent  “anti-news- 
Association  in  a  speech  before  pap>er”  attitude  and  its  alleged  failure 
^  annual  meeting  of  the  American  to  properly  police  radio  advertising, 
jgociation  of  Schools  and  Depart-  He  stated  in  part: 

of  Journalism,  Chicago,  Jan.  14.  “I  am  asked  if  as  a  newspaper  pub- 
Mr  Evans  addressed  the  journalism  hsher  I  fear  the  radio.  I  do.  I  do 
at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the  «ar  radio  because  it  offers,  at  the 
r  He  devoted  a  major  share  of  his  present  tune,  a  serious  challenge  to 
to  the  encroachments  of  radio  the  position  of  the  newspaper  as  the 
J^e  present  policy  of  the  Federal  primary  advertising  medium.  In  na- 
Imunications  Commission  not  to  f*onal  advertising,  unless  last  year’s 
-ant  further  broadcasting  licenses  to  figures  reverse  those  of  1942,  we  are 
wspapers.  He  also  criticized  the  no  longer  the  primary  advertising 
indling  of  the  newsprint  situation,  niedium  for  national  advertising. 
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_u  ^  (■■ilyi  **'•  **  ** 

IUm  hr  lomuH  m* 

...  Arm  imruU  wW>  1““ 

Be  t  horat-lroot  ^  ^ 

yoo  nee*  tor  Sprin*  <!«»*"*  ^  ^  eelMtisa 

W«k.  WeWe  combed  ^ 

oJ  lU«rle»  end  vourwlt.  TO«r  timilT. 

New  t.  the  time  1.  pie” ^ 


harging  that  neither  the  Canadian 
iinufacturers  nor  the  American 
KV^per  publishers  were  alert  from 
be  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  menace 
I  a  newsprint  shortage  “until  the 
risis  was  upon  us.” 

Advocates  $75,000  Exeeative 
In  advocating  a  paid  ANPA  pres- 
iait,  Mr.  Evans  said  “I  mean  a  man 
base  time-value,  ability  and  experi- 
ace  are  in  the  $75,000  to  $100,000 
to.”  As  an  ANPA  member,  he 
‘If  it  is  not  by 


toed  the  question; 

DOW  time  that  we,  the  newspaper  in- 
totry,  ^  what  many  oth^  indus- 
Ihes  with  far  leu  investment  value 
nd  financial  turnover  have  don»— 
Un  a  salaried,  full-time  president?” 
Be  paid  tribute  to  the  present  and 


past  presidents  of  ANPA  and  to 


Your  Big  Chance  for  Strong 
Local  Advertising 
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and  wide  as  crazy  men.  ^ 

KC  Uatair 

“Recently,  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  indicated  that  it 
would  frown  iqxHi  the  appUcation  of 
any  newspaper  for  a  broadcasting  li¬ 
cense. 

“As  best  as  I  can  understand  it,  the 
FCC  has  said  to  the  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  who  might  desire  to  comple¬ 
ment  their  news  distribution  with 
radio  that  ‘you  can  apply,  but  there's 
two  strikes  on  you  before  you  pick 
up  your  bart.’ 

“i^ie  unfairness  of  such  a  position  on 
the  part  of  the  FCC  is  accentuated  ap¬ 
parently  by  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
taken  the  underlying  facts  into  its 
-  -  -  consideration  of  the  problem, 

nc  and  scope  of  their  newspaper  op-  “This  policy  is  not  one  out  of  whole 
■ation.  But  what  with  many  greet  cloth  by  bureavuuratic  Washington.  It 
iadn^es  sudt  as  ours  having  s^s  results  from  the  lauitude  of  the  news- 
<*  bigUy  trained  and  paid  executives  paper  publishers  as  a  united  group  in 
to  act  for  them  in  the  most  mauive  failing  to  mnlwliTo  their  forces  in  the 
to  uncertain  era  in  the  history  of  right  of  American  newspapers  to  fur- 
the  world;  certainly,  we,  knowing  that  njsh  news  to  the  American  public  by 
Nvohitionary  changes  are  possible  every  proper  method.  The  radio  at 
Uchanically,  In  newsprint  manufac-  first  was  a  hobby.  Newspaper  nur- 
toae  and  suiwly>  transportation,  tured  it  and  however  able  have  been 
^Msmission,  in  communic^on  and  bains  and  leader^xip  in  radio,  it 
■Wbution,  sho^d  have  a  full-time  occupies  its  place  because  of  the  co- 
wn  on  the  job.”  operation  and  stimulation  of  all  news- 

BMecring  to  the  newsprint  situation,  papers  in  the  country. 

^'Birans  declared  that  no  basis  of  “I  protest  the  policy  of  the  FCC  in 
totperation  “even  had  been  broached  its  discrimination  against  non-radio 
toaitber  the  Canadian  or  UnKed  States  owning  newspapers.  I  protest  the  di- 
itor  pmduction  agencies  for  an  order-  version  of  advertising  revenue,  from 
^  continuance  of  neeessary  produc-  the  letter  press  medium,  which  has  no 
tiai  of  newsprint  until  after  the  prob-  radio  advertising  basket,  on  the  prin- 
^  had  broome  almost  insoluble,  ciple  in  which  I  have  an  abiding  and 
Aad  then  the  matter  went  into  com-  zealous  devotion  that  advertising  is 
tolttee  phases,  confusion,  dubious  co-  essential  to  the  permanency  of  an  in- 
“Pcotion  and  policies  which  did  not  dependent  and  uninfluenced  American 
®®unand  the  complete  confidence  of  press.” 


Your  cooperation  in  1944  can  better  this  record:  in  1943, 
stores  ran  over  1,783,693  lines  of  newspaper  advertising 
locally  featuring  National  Sew  and  Sore  Week! 


ipring  meetings.  When  a  vital  prob- 
W  is  involved  they  give  as  much 
tins  to  it  as  they  and  their  Wash- 
iagton  correspondents  can  spare. 

“nie  presidents  have  been  chosen 
Hnt  for  dieir  ability  but  with  obvious 
esmidcration  of  their  attendance  at 
esDventions,  their  acquaintanceship, 


Attention,  newspaper  publishers!  Don’t  miss  the  opportunity  to 
tie  in  locally  with  this  great  nation-wide  event. 


Stores  want  to  publicize  this  event.  Last  year  they  ran  on  their  own 
initiative  over  1,785,695  lines  of  newspaper  advertising  featuring 
National  Sew  and  Save  Week.  This  year  you  can  help  them  plan  and 
coordinate  their  local  advertising  with  the  national  publicity  break¬ 
ing  soon  in  newspapers,  magazines  and  by  radio  stations. 


Your  women's  page  editors  can  do  a  great  national  service  in  en¬ 
couraging  clothes  conservation.  Pertinent  articles  tied  up  with 
?Tational  Sew  and  Save  Week  are  available  on  request.  Write  today. 


585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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W.  H.  Sammons, 
Sioux  City,  la., 
ChieL  Dies 

William  Henry  Sammons,  82,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal-Trib¬ 
une  Publishing  Company,  one  of  the 
oldest  active  heads  of  a  metropolitan 
daily  newspaper  in  this  ootmtry,  died 
Jan.  7.  He  was  recognized  as  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  longest  continuous  asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  daUy  paper  among  pub- 
ludiers  still  active  in  management  and 
authority. 

Mr.  Sammons  had  been  with  the 
Sioux  City  Journal  since  1882 — more 
than  61  years.  He  had  been  at  his 
desk  the  afternoon  before  his  death. 
He  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attadc  on 
arising  from  bed  in  the  morning, 
dying  soon  afterward. 

■egaa  as  Cashier 

The  veteran  publisher,  a  handsome 
man  with  snow  white  hair  and  the 
step  and  carriage  ot  a  man  many 
years  his  junior,  rose  to  the  position  of 
president  on  the  stepping  stones  of 
cashier,  vice-president  and  business 
manager. 

When  he  affiliated  himself  with 
Perkins  Bros.,  publishers  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  in  1882,  H.  A.  Perkins  was  busi¬ 
ness  head  and  G.  D.  Perkins  was  edi¬ 
tor.  H.  A.  Perkins  died  in  1884  and 
G.  D.  Perkins  became  sole  proprietor. 
After  serving  as  cashier  several  years, 
Mr.  Sammons  in  1890  became  vice- 
president  and  business  manager,  and 
when  Mr.  Perkins  became  a  con¬ 
gressman — serving  from  1891  to  1899 — 
Mr.  Sammons  directed  the  business. 

G.  D.  Perkins  died  in  1914,  and 
Mr.  Sammons  succeeded  him  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Perkins  Bros.  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Journal.  Late  in  1941,  the 
Journal  and  the  Sioux  City  Tribune 
merged,  and  Bfr.  Sammons  became 
president  of  the  combined  Journal- 
Tribune  Publishing  Company. 

One  of  Mr.  Sammons’  strongest  be¬ 
liefs  and  principles  in  the  publishing 
of  a  newspaper  was  that  a  paper 
should  not  try  to  ‘*nm  the  community 
it)  which  it  happens  to  be  doing  busi¬ 
ness." 

“I  don’t  believe  in  dictatorships  in 
journalism  any  more  than  I  believe  in 
dictatorships  in  government,’’  he  said 
in  an  interview. 

“I  feel  that  the  people  as  a  whole 
are  intelligent  enot^h  to  interpret  the 
news  for  themselves,  and  that  it  is 
their  right  to  form  their  own  opin¬ 
ions  without  asking  the  consent  of 
any  newspaper  or  any  editor.” 

And  he  clinched  it  with  this:  "The 
Journal  does  not  assume  to  be  eidier 
a  detective,  a  watchdog,  or  a  guardian 
angel!" 

Mr.  Sammons  was  bom  Feb.  16, 
1861,  in  Hokah,  Ifiim.  He  went  to 
Sioux  City  in  t^  ’80b,  udien  it  was  a 
crude  frontier  town  sprawled  along 
the  bank  of  the  muddy  Missouri  river. 
Before  joining  the  Journal,  he  derked 
in  a  dothing  store  and  was  a  travel¬ 
ing  salesman  for  a  New  York  con¬ 
cern,  M.  Wolf  A  Co.,  dealers  in  hats 
and  caps.  In  1895  he  married  Clara 
Perkins,  daughter  of  Editor  G.  D. 
Perkins.  She  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Louise  IVeese  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Sammons,  survive. 

golden  JUlkEE 

With  the  dose  of  1943,  the  Graana- 
burg  (Ind.)  Doily  News  ended  its  50th 
year  of  ptddioetton.  It  was  started 
by  Frank  Mmble  and  Ed  Lines  on 
Jan.  1,  1894,  and  after  several  <^anges 
of  ownership,  was  purchased  by  L.  D. 
Braden  and  E.  J.  Hancock,  who  have 
been  in  charge  ever  since. 


^(tituatu 


CALEB  ENIX,  67,  for  many  years 
chief  copy  editor  of  the  Cbicapo 
Daily  News  imtil  his  retirement  two 
years  ago,  died  Jan.  2  in  his  country 
home  at  Stone  Lake,  Ind.,  after  a  long 
illness.  He  worked  on  the  St.  Louia 
Poat-Diapatch,  Kanaaa  City  Star  and 
the  Kanaaa  City  Journal  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Doily  News  in  1914. 

H.  W.  Watkins,  66,  veteran  state 
lawyer  and  president  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Publishers  Corp.,  publisher  of  the 
Jaekaon  (Miss.)  Daily  News  and  the 
Jackaon  Clarion-Ledger,  died  Jan.  6 
after  a  stroke. 

M.  F.  Cunningham,  84,  of  Hailey, 
Idaho,  former  dean  of  Idaho  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  died  Dec.  30,  in  a  Wa^- 
ington,  D.  C.,  hospital.  He  made  his 
home  with  a  dau^ter  there  after  his 
retirement  five  years  ago  as  publisher 
oi  the  Hailey  Titnea,  a  weekly. 

John  D.  Kdnodle,  87,  editor  and 
publisher,  Graham  (N.  C.)  Alamance 
Gleaner,  died  Jan.  5. 

Ida  M.  Tahbell,  86,  famous  biogra¬ 
pher  and  magazine  editor,  died  oi 
pneumonia  recently  at  the  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  hospital.  A  reporter  by  nature 
rather  than  profession,  she  was  noted 
chiefly  for  her  biographical  studies 
of  Lincoln  and  her  expoe^  of  monopo¬ 
listic  practices,  “History  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  (Ml  Cmnpany." 

Lt.  Bauez  K  Ryan,  28,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan  and  son  Frederick  B.  Ryan, 
president  of  the  advertising  agency, 
was  killed  Dec.  29  when  t^  ^ying 
Fortress  he  was  piloting  crashed 
“somewhere  outside  of  the  United 
States." 

Capt.  William  L.  McCuhot,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  was 
among  13  killed  Jan.  2  when  a  B-17 
bomber  crashed  near  Sacramento,  CaL 
Capt  McCurdy  was  public  relations 
officer  of  the  Amiy  Air  Corps  gunnery 
sdiool  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  and  later 
special  services  officer  of  the  gunnery 
sdiool  at  Kingman  Field. 

Sot.  Philip  G.  Lynch,  28,  former 
Detroit  Free  Preaa  correspondent  in 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  was  killed  in  action 
near  Port  Morwday,  New  Guinea,  Dec. 
26,  his  parents  were  informed  re¬ 
cently.  His  father,  Bart  A.  Lynch, 
now  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Bay 
City  Timea,  is  a  former  news  editor 
and  assistant  managing  editor  of  die 
Free  Preaa.  Besides  his  parents,  Sgt 
Lynch  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Kath- 
e^e,  a  reporter  on  the  Free  Preaa 
staff. 

FfeANK  L.  Engzl,  61,  president  of  the 
Chicago  advertising  agency  bearing 
his  name,  died  Dec.  27  in  the  Alexian 
Brothers  Hospital,  Chicago. 

C^HABLES  E.  Welch,  64,  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Rocheater  (N.Y.)  Timea- 
Union,  died  Jan.  10.  He  had  been  a 
reporter  in  Rochester  since  1904,  when 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Roiiheater 
Poet-Expreaa. 

Gbobce  a.  Kubleb,  68,  founder  and 
president  of  the  American  Sand- 
Banum  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  Certified  Dry 
Mat  (^tp.  of  New  York,  and  author 
of  books  on  stereotyping,  died  Jan.  9 
at  the  Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  New  York. 

Lt.Col.  Thomas  MacWilliam,  28,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  staff  of  the  Moncton, 
(N.  B.,  Can.)  Daily  Tranacript,  was 
killed  in  action  in  Italy.  He  was  one 
of  the  youngest  lieutenant-colonels  in 
the  United  Nations  Armies,  and  went 
overseas  late  last  October  with  a  spe- 
cial  service  force  of  U.  S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  soldiers.  Previously,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  parachute  down  on 
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Jap  evacuated  Kiska.  A  sister,  Elsie 
MacWilliam,  is  on  the  Transcript. 

Matthew  Mills,  73,  for  the  pi^  50 
years  on  the  circulation  staffs  of  the 
Halifax  (N.  S.,  Can.)  Herald-Mail  and 
Chronicle-Star,  died  recently. 

Chahles  Conbao  Latus,  72,  former 
travel  editior  oi  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  a  news  writer  in  the  city 
for  more  than  40  years,  died  Jan.  9. 
Latus  was  a  member  of  the  press 
group  in  the  Henry  Ford  peace  party 
^  1915  and  traveled  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  on  assignments  for  national 
business  magazines. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time— .50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— .90  per  line 
2  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
To  calculate  cost  of  any  classified  adver¬ 
tisement,  count  five  average  words  to  the 
line.  Minimum  space  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation  is  three  lines.  Advertisers  who  key 
their  ads.  Box  No.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
should  consider  this  as  four  words. 


PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  running 
a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted"  notice, 
their  record  is  placed  in  the  files  of  the 
EDITOR  8  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  adver¬ 
tisers'  qualifications  being  kept  before  em- 

^rs  in  the  newspaper,  magazine,  pub- 
advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
prefacsions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  oHhor  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
feuf^ma  advertisers  upon  receipt  ef  copy 
and  payment. 

•*  4Ib4  St. 


1700  Ttasae  Tawsr,  B'wep  at 
Hew  Task  It.  H.  T. 


Legal  Natica 


x-ubSTJAHT  to  the  Okerter  en4  Bjr-Lews, 
the  annuel  meetinc  of  the  Stookkeldore 
of  THE  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  OOH- 
PANT  will  be  bold  in  the  otieaa  of  the 
Oompeny,  Suite  1700,  Ttauee  Tower. 
Timea  Sauare,  Now  York  IS,  N.  T.,  at 
11:00  A.M.  on  Wednoaday,  Jannary  tOth. 
1844,  for  the  traaseatton  of  such  businaas 
as  may  lofally  eome  before  the  meeting. 
Robert  U.  Brown 

January  6th.  1844 _ Secretary 


Newspaper  Brekers 

OiPAkta  HATOtJOKi; 


_  boring,  aaHing. 

marfars,  daiiiaa  or  weakifaa,  anywhere 
in  u.  8.  He  leases  or  trade.  Lae 
Feighner  Agency,  Hashville,  Hlahigsn. 


r.  H.  OLOVSB  OO.,  VRHTUBA.  OAUP. 
Oonfldentiel  data  on  newapepar  properties 
west  of  Ohieago. 


Besieess  Oppertealtles 


BILP BRi  ktHuitD  PUBLISHBR  has  substsn- 
tisl  psyment  to  make  toward  property 
doing  between  8200,000  and  $800,000  a 
year.  Box  077,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Press  Baglaeert 


MAUHJDTISTS- — Dismantling,  moving,  as¬ 
sembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants,  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation-wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO.. 

35  Rose  St.,  New  York. 


Mechairical  Bqalpawet  Per  Sale 

rOB  SAUI — 50  and  7H  h.p.  280  volt  D.  C 
^rague  press  motor  equipment  with 
Kohier  control  and  push  button  stations. 
We  want  85  to  50  h.p.  2  motor  system  of 
A.  O.  220  volt  8  phase  60  cycle,  George 
O.  Heffelmsn,  406  West  Pico  Bivd.,  Los 
Angeles  15. _ 


Mecbeelcal  Beeipaieet  Weefed 

WARnD 

Ooas  press,  singls  width  (two  pages  wMs), 
18%  inch  pMting  diainotor— 21%  in^ 
ent-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  fnll  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Bax  1042,  Editor  A 
Pnhiiahar. 


TLBX  TVBUXAR— Wanted:  8.  12  or  16 
rnges.  Kentucky  New  Era,  Hopkinsvilie, 


Ky 


Mecbeelcal  Igelpaieer^y^^ 

(Cant’d)  ^ 


DUPLEX  OB  GOSS  NEWSP. _ 

printing  S-pagas.  Stats  sgs,  tsria 
bar  and  bast  price.  Box  Oin  uL? 
Publisher.  ^ 


WB  WANT  A  HEAVY  DUYTTsIB' 
MOLDING  MAOHIHB 


Must  have  slip  geared  top  roller  ssS  . 
Volt.  60  Cycle,  2  Phase,  8  Whs 
drive.  Must  be  in  good  eonditiei  ^ 
able  to  handle  a  prodoetioa  at  sm*** 


on 

Ijiwwsitr  I 
Imm 


more  pages  a  day.  Give  full 

I.  price  in  first  IstUr  ^ 


as  to  mske,  sge. 


Help  WaeteH 

AJmsaiitrativa 

EXCELLENT  OPPOBTUNITY  for  mss 
wife  who  can  handle  the  advsi 
editorial  and  circulation  for 
newspaper  in  a  growing  town 


popnfation  on  the  eaatam  coast  of 
No  mechanical  or  bookkeeping  rssBsISlite* 
bility.  Liberal  salary  and  rommlsriaawMi  t***”"* 
rangementa  can  be  made  to  tneh  a  ( 


_  able  cop; 

who  have  a  background  in  tbia'lht^Xl  mscm 
work  and  can  produce  references  ta  '  “ 

it.  Write  foil  partlenlsrs  to  Bax 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


I — Han 


PUBLISHER  who  desires  relinqaitk  _ 
management  of  bis  newspaper  aa4 
vacation  seeks  general  manager 
with  all  phases  of  daily  newspaperiai  Aa  Mpoc'ont 

growing  southern  town  under  ioouE*  sock;  e: 
ox  975,  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  ttios  dep» 
F'-  is  ll«t 


Help  Weeted 

AdTertitiaf 


ADVEBTISING  SOLZOTTOB, 

80,000  circnlation.  Sonthweet.  mw— 
nent.  Opportunity  with  growing  siSv*^'  ,  ‘ 
sation.  dive  age,  draft  atatns,  aquilM  ern  in 
enee,  references,  salary  expeetatlac.  i-Ae  rstdy 
872.  Editor  A  Ihibiiaber. 


ADVEBTISma  8ALESICAN  for 
evening  daily  of  6500  circnlation. 
ability  and  application  main  raqil 
Augmenting  advertising  staff  to  i 
modate  increased  pressure  of  sdvn 
acceptance,  no^a  replacement.  Writs 


OR  ^ 


it  has 
lent 
who  I 


MT.  Ed 


ilM  W.  Thii 
Sttrseti 


bitsB  field, 
^  and  I 
Editor 


BEADEI 
P 


ND 

,  -  -  _  service 

particulars.  W.  J.  Montagne,  Burlisitif  C.  Stanto 
Daily  News,  Burlington.  Vermont.  “  “ 


ADVEBTISING  SALESMAH— UyoaU 


Hatroi 


copy.  Permanent  with  good  salary  l  _  _ 

advancement.  Standard  Examiner.  OfC^iag,  ii 
den,  Utah.  ||,i  Itrgs 


AGBIOULTUBAL  ADVEKTISIBa 


writer  in  Chicago  Agency,  Radis,  dhSlfMk.  Wri 


mail,  publication  ads.  First  reqnl 
Writing  ability.  Second :  Interest  ia 
and  chicks.  Fine  chance  for  m 
writer  to  enter  agency  field,  fltata  qiiij 
ifications.  salary  expectations.  Bex  Mj 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVEBTISING 

for  progressive  ABO  Midwest  daily,  ssath, 

pertunity.  Most  have  car,  writs  if'  .  -  - 
background,  experience  and 


refatmtiKM  saadI 

Box  965.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher.  BlAadld  i 


OOOSB  OBEBK  (TBXAS)  SUN  waala 
vertlsing  salesman,  man  or  woman. 

manent  ]ob.  Experience  will  del  _ 

pay.  Kx-day  aftamoan  daily  on  Sdf 


coast.  Tail  all  in  application.  Bex  Ml 
Editor  A  Pablisber. 


PEBMAHENT  POBITIOH  with  ioag  MffiilU  s  good 


eoatract  for  right  man.  Must  be  .eayiM|j 
of  making  layouts,  solieiting  and  . 
advertising  work  in  a  city  of  lO.M 
Paper  eatsbliahed  100  years  with  6JI 
daily  circulation.  New  England  maa  m 
ferred.  Finest  large  town  in  N.  E.  M 
of  war-work  sons.  Trading  cenlar  • 
25,000.  Writs  giving  full  partimta 
Must  be  war  exempt.  Salary  860  a  am 
Box  945,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


PUBLISHER  OF  5  WEEKLY  PAPEBI 
East  finds  it  hard  to  spread  himself  _e  _ 
five  towns.  Now  needs  an  adverOMB 
man  in  one  town,  an  editor  in  aastlU 
who  also  may  act  as  tmblisher  for  lUB 
community  with  opportunity  to  shattr 
paper’s  development.  Write  fnlly  te 
957.  Editor  A  Publisher 


fiysnnsn 
woman 


WANTED  PROMOTION  MANAG^ 
Man  who  has  had  experience  on  a  a^ 
paper  having  50,000  circnlation  or 
Must  poaseai  good  education ;  inilii 
ability  to  meet  people  and  mske 
before  service  clubs,  etc.  Stale 
status,  sge,  experience,  salary  dssaM 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  928,  EdMsp 
A  Pablisber. 


Help  Wcmfedl 
CircaUlMe 


BBANCH  SUPERVISOR — Horning, 

New  York.  Salary,  car  allowance  psW 
nent.  Good  set  up  for  right  maa  W 
knows  how  to  get  along  with  boys.  W 
964.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 


OlEOUXATZOH 


One  of  tha  country’s  bast 
dailies  ie  one  of  «Aa  Inrgaot 
eitias  oCaen  positlasu  to  sowonl 

tiooa  eiraulMMa  mae.  Prodnsai 
find  uausMl  omortunity  ie 
organisatiou.  Ho  Suadny. 
storting  salary  plaa  ear  aUowaaw  ^ 
porieae^  man.  Writo  na  yuur  pMt  ■ 
porianeo  and  will  go  into  dataO.  ^ 
888,  Editor  A  Pnbliahor. _ 


CIBOULATIOH  MAHAGBE  daily 
paper  5,000  circulation  near  San 
cisco.  Excellent  opportnnity,  Bnrili 
Calif.  Box  AA,  Editor  A  I^bllaher. 


bN.  Y- 


BDITO 
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(don't 
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Witorial  ex] 


BPLY  TO 
USHER. 


MCI  depai 

(1100)  raon 

W.  wire,  i 
Nrisis.  W 
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job 
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living 
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SltHotlMis  Wasted 

AdrtrtiMBC  (Coal’d) 

TOTJirO  DISPUiT  SALBSWOlCAN  handla 
layouts,  Hsllinc  copy.  Radio,  claaaided, 
display  experience.  Box  974,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 


SltaotioM  Wairtad 

Editorial  (Cool’d) 


Help  Wootad 
Ci^atioB  (Coat’d) 


EDITOR  WRITER  WITH  AIR  LIHX  EX- 
PERIENOE  wants  place  aa  sTlation.  plan- 
niuK  editor.  Adrertiser  1853  W.  42nd 

Place.  Los  Angeles  87.  Calif. _ 

OOEUHHIST 

HUMOROUS  conunent  on  the  news  daily  or 
weekly.  $2  per  insertion  to  non-oonfliat- 
ing  papers.  4  weeks'  free  trial  published 
copies  on  request.  Box  978,  Editor  A 

Publ  isher. _ 

IiADT  REPORTER,  26,  A.B.,  sraduato 

study,  Columbia  UnW.  experience  Wash. 
D.  0.  daily.  Box  976,  Editor  A  ^b- 

lisher. _ 

LIPB-I/OKO  RESIDEHT  OP  PHILADBIe 
PHIA,  PennsylTsnia,  wants  to  contact 
editor  who  needs  Philadelphia  correspond¬ 
ent.  Re^rter.  P.  O.  Bos  2658.  Phila- 

delphia,  PennaylTania. _ 

MAOAZIXB  PHEUBBEB,  46.  with  wide 
newspaper  exporioaee  wants  )oh  aa  editor, 
feature  writer  or  reporter  for  dnratloa. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  880,  Editor  A 
PuMisher. 

NEWS  EZEOUnVE  on  leadinc  daily  more 
than  17  years  tired  of  waithig  for  dead 
man's  shoes.  Not  soehing  duration  Job, 
but  one  with  postwar  future.  Top-noteh 
producer.  Qualifled  aa  managing  or  news 
editor.  Excellent  record,  relerences. 
Not  drinker.  Reply  in  conidenee  Bos 

978,  Editor  A  ^blieher. _ 

REPORTER,  mb:  Female,  eollsge  graduate, 
23.  Salary  important,  but  job  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  more  important.  Metropolitan 
ares  preferred,  ^x  936,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

REPORTER — San  Francisco  Area  Pro- 
ferred.  12  years  general  experience. 
Draft  exempt.  Box  936,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

REPORTER — Young  woman,  eotloge  grad¬ 
uate,  with  newspaper  exporianao,  now  on 
news  magasine,  wants  Job  on  daily. 

Box  937,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VERSATILB  OAl^  22.  conage  grad,  adltod 
collego  paper;  wants  nawspapor,  radio, 
public  relations,  publiciW-  Profeea 
N.  T.,  ricinity.  Box  8‘T4.  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lishor. 

WBITEB,  reporter  wants  job  on  paper  in 
East.  Young  woman,  collage  trained, 
with  daily  and  trade  _psper  axporienae. 
Excellent  references.  Box  971,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


MANAGER  by  a 
Wisconsin  state  farm  paper. 
’’wUfked  program  assures  exceptional 
‘“‘JtnltT  s^  in'-'""*  'n*-  right  man. 

cualiflcstions.  draft  status  and 
i!i/«peeted,  in  first  letter.  Box  947, 
S?,  a  Kblisher. _ 


ACCOUNTANT  AUDITOR— Exp.  all  types 
newspaper  accounting,  tax  specialist. 
Draft  exempt.  Wants  perm,  position. 

Box  952.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  IfANAOER,  14  years  with  daily 
newspapers.  Know  the  business.  Age 

38.  Box  934.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  PUBUSHER  •  business 
manager  especially  trained  in  adrertising 
and  circulation,  now  operating  daily 
newspaper  and  breaking  all  net  profit 
records  desires  to  contact  owner  want¬ 
ing  relief  from  war  time  responsibilities. 
Will  consider  lease  with  option  to  buy 
or  salary  and  percentage  of  profits. 
Past  draft  age.  Three  employers  in 
twenty  years.  Excellent  production  rec¬ 
ord.  Box  979,  Editor  A  ^blisher. 


for  19,000  cire.  daily  in  fine  80,000  pop. 
Iowa  oity;  Goss  48-paga  sextuple  preaa, 
normally  10  to  18  pages,  best  of  working 
conditions;  adrise  fully  concerning  ex- 

Jsrianca,  ago.  family  and  draft  status, 
esired  starting  wage,-  referenees,  photo 
if  sTsilable  (snapshot  will  do).  Herald, 

Ollnten,  Iowa. _ 

WANTED— COMBINATION  STEREOTTP- 
ER  AND  PRESSMAN  for  24-page  Hoe 
Press.  Wire  or  phone  Delta  Democrat 

Times,  Oreeuville,  Miss. _ 

WORKINO  FOREMAN 
FOR  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER.  Must  run 
linotypes,  flatbed  presses,  makeup  and 
maintain  equipment  with  aid  of  one 
helper.  Salary  $60.00  a  week  to  start. 
Religion  no  barrier.  Write  full  partic¬ 
ulars  and  references  to  the  Catholic 
Messenger,  Worcester,  Mass. 


CEBOULATION  MANACTR,  46.  married,  da- 
sirea  change.  23  years  ^th  two  employ¬ 
ers.  Specialist  on  LittU  Marehaat  Ran. 
Prefer  east  but  will  go  aaywkaro.  Mot 
Interested  in  duration  job.  Box  805, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

OIROXnJkTION  MANAGER  or  Assistant 
18  years  experience.  Familiar  A.B.O., 
Little  Merchant.  Excellent  refereneae. 
Bex  918,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MGR. — Qualified  and  exp’d 
in  all  phases  circulation  work:  expert 
ace't,  draft  deferred.  Box  950,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

DEAIEE  PERMANENT  OONMHOTl6g~W 
SOUTHERN  DAILY.  Twenty  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  ciioalation. 
Box  910,  Editor  A  l^lbliaher. 

NEWSPAPER  PUELISHEXS  in  the  deep 
South  or  Fla.  I  wish  to  return  to  that 
part  of  the  conaitry.  I  am  now  located  in 
Oalif.  Will  be  arailsblo  after  Jan.  15th 
familiar  srith  all  branchea  of  cire.  work. 
Hara  tripled  the  cire.  in  the  paat  8  years 
in  my  pressnt  position.  Thorouhly 
familiar  inth  The  liittle  Merchant  Plan. 
I  would  consider  a  position  aa  Mailing 
Room  Foreman  as  a  start.  Box  848, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


men.  These  are  NOT  duration 
a  if  you  are  exempt  from  military 
rriee.  Excellent  opportunity  for  quali- 
i  men  in  small  or  medium  cities  who 
i  ready  now  to  move  into  a  metro- 
liiin  field,  want  to  go  ahead  with  a 
lie  and  growing  organisation.  Bex 

I,  Mitor  A  Publisher. _ 

i  yranER  five  nights.  40  hours  week. 
li  pay,  Peoria.  HI..  Morning  Star. 
lUPONDENTS — A  nation-wide  trade 
n  service  has  openings  in  a  few  cities. 
0  Stanton,  P.  O.  Box  892,  Blngham- 

1,  N.  Y. _ 

r  EDITORIAL  ^nST  preferably 
It  Metropolitan  training,  to  do  re- 
ickiag,  layout,  and  acme  sketching 
r  large  Mid-west  daily.  Pleasant, 
nssseat  Job  for  right  man.  5  day 
el.  Write  full  details  with  refer- 
Ess  (don't  wire)  to  Managing  Editor, 


GRAND  OPPORTUNITY  in  outstanding  in¬ 
dustry.  Varied  and  intareating  work  with 
chance  for  travel,  contacts,  advancement. 
Writing,  rerartorial,  editing  experience 
desirable.  House  magasine  exporienee 
helpfui,  as  first  work  ^11  involve  publi¬ 
cation  writing.  Job  in  Mid-West  with 
industry  now  in  war  production.  State 
ago,  experience,  draft  status,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  898,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Haip  WoBfod 
Phalofrapkar 

PHOTOGRAPHER  WANTED  —  Illinois 
small  city  daily  wants  experienced  pho¬ 
tographer.  Good  pay  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Must  have  own  auto.  Write 
full  information  to  Waukegan  Mews-Sun, 
Waukegan.  Ill. 


is  Blade,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


COMPOSING  ROCHf  POREKAN  ~  SUPT. 
Bnceessful  record  for  prodnatlon.  diroa- 
tion,  layout,  system  and  maiatonaaeo  oa 
large  Eastern  daily,  linage  average  nearly 
2  million  monthly.  Thorough  knowledge 
other  depts..  capaMo  taking  over  aa 
Mech.  Supt.  25  ysara  experieaee,  ago  4T, 
perfect  health,  'rep  referoaeea.  Go  aay- 
where.  Box  968,  Editor  A  PubMabat. 


Exporionaed  nowspsponaaa,  sell  age  grad¬ 
uate,  draft  deferred,  yeoag.  aasorata,  fast, 
hard  worker.  Capable  iaiagraph  sdlaar. 
copy-head  daak,  reporttag,  lewilta.  Bex 

815.  EdHar  A  Publisher. _ 

CONSERVATTVE  NEWSPAPBEMAN  with 
impressive  background  seeks  change  to 
improved  living  conditions.  Experienced 
on  telegraph  and  city  deska  top-ranking 
papers.  Crack  writer.  Prefers  South, 
draft  exempt.  Box  935,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


_ LHorary  Af  pcy  Sarvica _ 

lEATUBS  WRITERS  —  Magasine  experi¬ 
ence,  Opportunities  in  National  Publica¬ 
tions.  Bertha  Klausner,  Literary  Agency, 
507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. _ 


lisher. 


s  good  knowledge  of  fire  and  casualty 
rsace,  together  with  sound  editorial 
rrienee,  wanted  for  old  and  well-estab- 


HAVmO  FOREMAN  TROUBLES?— Capa¬ 
ble,  draft-exempt  man  wants  change;  pre¬ 
fer  midwest,  southwest:  will  Interview; 
refeienees.  Fox,  1646  So.  Knoxville. 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


HERB'S  horse  sense  with  hnaMr  fbr  a 
liberal  mioded  editor.  Heaoeable  dia- 
ebarge.  Box  684,  Miter  A  Pabllaher. 
EDITOR,  10,000  town  daily.  Family,  26, 
draft  free.  College.  3  yrs,  metropolitan. 
Any  desk,  or  beat.  Goal:  Opportunity, 
not  more  money,  or  less  work.  Box  980, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BZFBRIENOED  EDITOR,  knows  layouU. 
makeup,  82,  married,  honorable  Army  dis¬ 
charge.  Publish  House  Organ  by  mail 
for  small  fee.  Box  956,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ , 

EZFERIENOED  EDITOR,  reporter,  writer; 
heads  make-up,  copy,  rewrite,  features, 
telegraph.  Draft  deferred.  Box  771, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ ^ _ 

BEPBRIBNOBD  girl  RBPORTBR.  22. 
University  degree  in  journalism.  High 
roferencea,  versatile,  accurate,  available 
duration.  Bex  848,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
reporter  with  crusading  spirit.  Thor¬ 
ough.  interesting,  accurate  writer.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  edueated.  Woman.  26.  Avail¬ 
able  Feb.  15.  Box  894,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liaher.  ^ 


fliperieucr,  lor  oiu  suu  YYvti-wBbsv- 

'uiud  insurance  Journal  (ABO)  devoted 
t»  iasuranee  “ 

nktmaoship. 


management  and 

_ ,,.  . . ting,  pleaso  give 

(ill  iiformation  about  both  insurance  and 
tlUerisl  experience,  age  and  draft  status. 

UPLY  TO  BOX  946,  EDITOR  A  PUB- 


USHL'K. 

HUolMO  EDITOR  capable  young  man 
X  reman  taka  complete  rosponsibiUty 
MSI  department.  Small  Southern  city 
HIM)  morning  d^ly  (8900) .  Must  handle 
OP.  wire,  make-up,  write,  supervise  edi- 
wials.  Will  consider  level  headed  ex- 
ivimeed  person  who's  reached  limits 

Kst  job.  Publisher  devotes  time  to 
ess  side.  Non -defense  area,  reason- 
lUi  living  costs,  mild  climate.  Moderate 
nisry.  Write  all  Box  918,  Editor  A 

hMisher. _ 

tIAOINO  EDITOR  wanted  for  daily 
tewt  and  commercial  newspaper.  Must 
b  experienced  in  this  specialised  field 
nl  emble  of  managing  entire  business, 
legal  knowledge  necessary.  Give  com- 

Ke  details  including  positions  held. 

960,  Editor  A  Publisher.  __ 
MOURI  MORNING  PAPER  has  perma- 
■mt  opening  for  superior  reporter  on 
ghee  and  general  assignments.  Bxcel- 
mi  working  conditions  with  agreeable 
■meiates  in  growing  city.  Employment 
<Mlagent  on  satisfaetory  demonstration 
•  tee  weeks  trial.  Wire  your  quallfiea- 
joi  sad  availability  to  Box  912,  Editor 


PHOTOGRATHER — 10  years  OeatlTe  Story 
TeWag  work.  S^dicalo  axparlenea.  S 
years  various  U.  B.  Gevt.  Agaaeias.  Draft 
defarrad.  Bex  886,  Editor  A  PubUabar. 


SOTOGRAPHER  with  5  years  experience. 
Newspaper  and  commersial.  29,  draft 
deferred.  Have  own  equipment.  Desires 
newspaper  position  in  small  town  or  eity 
in  South  or  Southwest.  Box  951.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


gained  through  25  years  in  copywritiag. 
public  relations  sad  rapraaeatatma,  batA 
here  and  in  Engiaadl 

I  HAVE  successfully  served  natiaaal  aaA 
international  firnaa  oavarlag  mere  them 
50  different  pradaets  sad  smviaas. 

I  HAVE  Just  eoaaplatad  a  apaalal  aaaiga* 
meat  of  18  moatha  far  aaa  ad  the  gaaat 

war  prodmetioa  iadaatriaa.  I  kaaw  pres¬ 
ent  and  post-war  prablama. 

AN  interview  in  vulvas  a#  obligatiaa.  Wheai 
shall  it  bat 

AMOS  arroTB, 

87  West  lltk  Street, 

New  Turk  11,  N.  T. 

_ Qa>-.^y  5-108A) _ 


Publishers  and  editors  have  made  successful  use  of  the  "Help 
Wanted”  columns  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  in  replacing 
men  taken  by  the  draft. 

Well-written  "Help  Wanted”  notices,  giving  full  details,  will 
bring  replies  diat  are  definitely  worth  while. 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTIIIENT 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 


^ftbiiiAar. 


■ntTER-SPORTS  WRITER.  Aggras- 
imail  daily  in  iateresUng  Masaachn- 
■A  tesm  wants  rsportar  who  can  han- 
msatU  nawa  boat  aad  gat  out  a  aparts 
Mk  Good  appartxalty  far  imagiaativo. 
"■Mriens  caadidata  who  valnos  good 
Wuiag  and  eonganial  working  condi- 
^  Writo  felly  in  first  latUr  about 
*■•11100,  ezparianea,  aalary  requirement, 
lJUMuea,  and  inelnda' photograph.  Box 

M  Mitor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

^$TBR  to  cover  police  and  city  hall, 
♦ip  per  week.  Write  Editor,  The  Jour- 


ING  EZBOUnVB. 
eaee.  Mow  employod 
with  post  war  fatnra. 
A  Pnblitksr. 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


THE  arrival  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  adopted  the  Constitution  in  1787,  but  of  any  of  the  rights  they  believed 

birthday,  238  years  after  he  first  we  are  again  fortunate  in  tliat  the  inhered  to  the  common  man.  Their 

saw  the  light  of  day,  turned  the  writings  of  Hamilton  and  Madison,  philosophy  might  well  be  restudied 

thoughts  of  this  man  and  the  letters  of  Jefferson,  then  in  during  the  next  nine  months. 

Prlated  Word  to  the  people  who  distant  France,  give  us  a  genuine  a 

j  helped  Franklin  to  insight  into  the  ideas  of  the  men  who  U*!! 

iound  this  nation,  and  framed  the  fundamental  law.  Dill  Ir  rOpOS0S 

tto  U.  S.  A.  to  the  part  that  the  All  of  these  leaders  were  aware  of  n  _  ,• 

printed  word  had  in  the  importance  of  the  press  in  the  1  C(X  .tiXOlXiptlOll 
achieving  that  success.  More  than  a  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  repub-  ^ 

century  and  a  half  later,  one  can  not  he.  Many  of  their  fellow  citizen.s  T 

help  from  marveling  at  what  they  did  were  without  the  knowledge  of  read-  * 

with  a  group  of  communities  that  at  i,ig  and  writing,  but  most  of  them  The  Senate  passed  amendment  to 

best  were  only  the  fringe  of  a  conti-  could  talk  and  think.  The  focus  of  one  the  proposed  tax  bill  Jan.  12  exempt- 
nent  which  was  still  largely  unknown,  man  in  a  coffee-house  or  tavern  group  ing  lightweight  newsprint  from  im- 
with  a  population  that  was  generally  who  could  read  the  Federalist  or  any  port  duty.  The  amendment  was  of- 
intelligent  but  by  no  standard,  gen-  of  the  newspapers  then  printed  in  the  fered  by  Senator  Vandenberg,  who 
erally  literate,  and  with  a  press  that  .seaboard  cities  provided  the  seed  for  intended  it  as  an  aid  to  newspapers  in 
fell  far  short  of  the  ideals  under  which  discussion  that  set  the  national  poUt-  maintaining  “a  large  measure  of  pub- 
the  Furst  Amendment  was  conceived.  Jcal  framework  for  the  next  genera-  lie  information  service  despite  the 
Franklin  was  the  eldest  of  the  group  tion.  limitation  on  over-all  consumption  of 

of  founding  fathers.  Bom  in  1706  of  During  the  40  years  between  the  newsprint.”  Heavier  papers  are  now 
rugged  Boston  and  Nantucket  parents,  first  shots  at  Lexington  and  the  treaty  exempt  from  import  duty.  The  meas- 
he  was  far  advanced  in  years  when  that  ended  the  so-called  War  of  1812—  ure  will  go  to  the  House  for  approval, 
the  Republic  was  bom,  but  his  labors  that  finally  decided  the  nation’s  in-  Under  the  amendment,  publishers 
of  the  previous  three  decades  had  dependence — the  statesmen  of  the  can  import  duty-free  paper  weighing 
done  much  to  crystallize  the  ideas  that  Revolution  never  ceased  their  activity  as  little  as  25  potmds  for  500  24-  x  36- 
took  form  in  the  Constitution.  He  had  in  print.  inch  sheets.  Under  the  present  law, 

practically  no  schooling  as  moderns  All  know  the  mastery  of  words  paper  weighing  between  25  and  35 
judge  such  matters,  but  before  he  commanded  by  Jefferson,  Madison,  pounds  for  the  stipulated  quantity,  is 
reached  middle  age  he  was  recognized  and  Hamilton,  but  few  of  us  think  of  heavily  taxed, 

throughout  the  colonies  and  in  learned  George  Washington  as  a  wielder  of  ■ 

circles  of  Europe  as  one  of  the  fore-  the  pithy  phrase  into  which  a  profound  pQQn  PtCDOSGS  Plrm 
most  scientists  and  philosophers  of  his  thought  could  be  compres^.  He  “  _  ^  D  *  *1  BJ 

era.  By  purely  empirical  processes,  ranked  with  the  best  of  his  contem-  TO  llXiprOVG  itGtCQl  AQS 
his  active  mind  had  delved  into  poraries  in  that  respect. 

phenomena  that  had  been  evident  to  Recently  we  read  Carl  Van  Dozen’s  ^  tn  imnrnvZ 

men  down  the  ages.  He  grappled  with  new  book — “Mutiny  in  Pennsylvania.” 

and  todlca^  Ae  solutl^  of  natural  It  is  probably  a  by-produrt  of  ^  Egan,^  Jr.,  *5dwrtiLbS*^aAager  of 
quesUons  that  ted  esca^  even  such  ma^ifi^nt  bio^hy  of  ^^e  New  York  Time,  and  chainJan  of 

all-enclosmg  minds  as  Aristotle,  Gah-  Franklm — for  a  book  of  that  stature  , 

leo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michael  is  bound  to  create  othera.  Here  is  told  Re^l  Committee  of  the  Newspa- 
the  At-  the  story  of  a  well  oi^ized  mutiny 

lantic,  for  Instance,  he  found  in  the  among  the  best  troops  of  the  Conti-  ^  f  ^  National  Retail 

^s  the  tediotxs  wyages  <rf  Ito  cen-  vi^^  -^e  purpose  of  the  committee,  he 

^saili^^bet^ntheOldand  Washmgton,  Lafayette  or  Anthony  explained,^ “to  help  make  i4tail 

^  the  general  omninan^  advertising  even  more  effective  than 
mutinous  soldiers,  could  not  have  has  always  been,”  and  to  that  end, 
known  that  their  triumph  over  Com-  to  give,  as  small  stores  and  papers  re- 
l^ubWr  laid  it  before  tham  m  his  ^allis  was  so  near.  Washington,  as  quest,  “advertising  copy  help,  criticism 
homely  language.  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  much  more  ^nd  suggestions,”  the  committee  has 

From  his  earliest  boyhood,  Ben  optimistic  m  the  wmter  of  1781  than  formulate  a  proposal. 

Franklin  used  the  printed  word  to  he  had  been  during  the  tortures  of  <1  put  it  up  to  the  committee,”  Mr. 
convey  ideas  to  his  countrymen.  He  Valley  Forge.  Yet,  his  correspondence  Egan  told  the  meeting,  “and  the  pro- 
knew  how  to  use  words  and  cartoons  with  Lafayette  and  Wayne,  as  revealed  uosal  came  forth  namelv  that  «nne 
to  imp^  thought,  more  than  a  century  by  Dr.  Van  Doren,  show  a  steadfast  <,£  ladies  and  gentlemen  might  be 
before  photo-engraving  brought  the  mind  and  a  will  to  win  that  mark  him  willing  to  give  of  your  time  and  at- 
possibility  of  faithful  illustration  with-  as  a  great  leader.  Also,  his  letters  tention  this  nroblem  sn  that  the 
in  the  reach  of  aU  pubUcations.  have  a  terseness  and  a  pungency  that  nAEA  ^d  the  teles  ^romotton  DL 

An  officeholder  under  the  British  can  be  envied  by  many  modern  jour-  vision  of  the  NRDGA,  working  to- 
Crown,  he  never  allowed  the  per-  nalists.  The  general  pulled  no  punches  aether,  could  arrange’  a  set-up  to 

quisites  and  privileges  of  public  ser-  when  he  was  seeking  to  convince  Con-  -  -  ’  -  -  -  . 

vice  to  interfere  with  what  he  oon-  gress  of  his  Army’s  needs;  neither  did 
sidered  his  patriotic  duty  to  his  fellow  he  hold  back  when  he  was  impressing 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  Nor  did  he,  upon  Wayne  and  St  Clair,  the  im- 
like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  con-  perative  necessity  oi  maintaining  disd- 
sider  himself  merely  a  Pennsylvanian;  pline.  When  lesser  minds  were  play- 
he  was  one  of  the  first  who  saw  Amer-  ing  with  the  notion  of  intriguing  with 
ica  not  as  a  seething  competitive  set  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  British  commander 
of  colonies  and  plantations,  but  as  a  in  New  York,  Washington  hewed  to 
nation.  And  there  can  be  little  ques-  his  own  line — ^his  Army  was  not  to  be 
tion  that  his  work  with  the  leaders  of  a  bargaining  pawn  with  the  enemy, 
the  New  England,  New  York,  and  •  •  • 

Southern  colonies  set  the  tempo  that  . 

resulted  in  the  birth  of  this  nation  UTTLE  needs  to  be  said  as  to  how 
near  the  end  of  his  long  life.  tRe  heritage  of  Ben  BVanklin  was 

^  ^  ^  carried  on  by  Jefferson,  Madison, 

Mionroe,  Mason — and 

HOW  MANY  of  us  ever  stop  to  think  Feeaders  aa  Hamilton,  too — in  the 

how  fortunate  this  country  was  in  gjiod-i,  formative  years  of 

the  number  and  quality  of  the  men  ^  the  American  Repub- 

who  presided  over  its  The  Prasea*  Uc.  All  oould  thinW 

All  Nm  destinies?  Ail  of  them  All  could  write.  All 


its  advertising  to  sell  themselves  and  annual  wages  of  all  employes  vk 
their  stores  as  a  vital  part  of  our  eco-  have  been  with  the  paper  for  the  Ih 
nomic  set-up,  saying  that  outside  of  year. 


A  daily  newspaper  can  not  afford  to 
print  copy  that  rates  only  ten  per 
cent  in  reader  interest  when  it  can 
secure  material  that  will  rate  thirty 
or  forty.  The  Haskin  Information 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  rates  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  .  .  .  and  always  has. 


The  Missoula  Missoulian  (9,324  M&S)  has  renewed  this 
service. 


V 


/  /BAYtK  Abt-I 

STERLING  DRUG  INC.  make^(^  LYON  S  T 


0/  a  Kries  of  advercisemencs  now  appearing  in  drug  trade  publications 


Brands  Iht  paop/e  have  learned  to  trust 


less  heritage  as  individuals — a  name  to  which  we  are 
born;  an  identity  which  we  cherish  and  guard  proudly 
all  through  life! 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  IDENTITY  is  not  confined 
to  people  alone.  Merchandise  too  has  individuality. 
Personality.  Character.  So  most  products  today 
are  identified  by  trade  marks — brand  names  that 
help  Americans  enjoy  one  of  their  declared  privileges, 
free  choice.  Without  brand  names  there  could  be  no 
free  choice — no  way  to  recognize  and  buy  again, 
tomorrow  or  next  year,  those  products  which  have 
pleased  us  best  in  this  moment’s  living! 


TN  this  old,  old  world,  surnames  are  new.  They 
are  added  names  .  .  .  created  names  . . .  mothered, 
as  all  inventions  are,  by  necessity! 

When  populations  were  small  and  human  contacts 
few,  one  name  was  enough.  But  duplications  in  time 
began  to  make  identification  difficult.  So  Simon 
became  Simon  the  Fisherman.  And  as  time  went  on, 
there  came  a  day  when  Tom — one  of  hundreds  of 
Toms  in  London — returned  to  his  thatched  home  at 
the  very  end  of  town  with  a  new  name,  Townsend, 
to  set  him  unmistakably  apart  from  all  the  others. 
From  beginnings  such  as  this  came  our  most  price¬ 


IN  U.  B.  A. 


aiVELANO 


(Cultivate  it  .  .  .  but  in  doing  so  remember  that  today,  more 
than  ever  before,  The  Birmingham  Post  is  essential  to  a 
PROFITABLE  selling  job. 


*  Population  267,583  B.T.W.  (Before  the  war) 


NEW  YORK  ....  WorU-Ttktnm  COLUMBUS . OHnm 


DENVER . Recicy  Mt.  N»wt  EVANSVILLE . .  Ptm* 

BIRMINGHAM . Potl  HOUSTON . 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal  FORT  WORTH . PreM  f 

MEMPHIS . PreuScmtHar  ALBUQUERQUE . Trikuee ; 


WASHINGTON 


Newt  EL  PASO . HeraU-Ped 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DETROIT  MEMPHIS  PHILADELPHU 


Alabama’s  largest  city  and  the  hub  of  one  of  the  richest  retail 
trading  zones  in  the  South  .  .  .  one  of  the  nation’s  prime 
markets. 


TAKE  A  LOOK  AT 


BIRMINGHAM.  U.S.A 
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